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PREFACE 


TO  THE 


SECOND  EDITION. 


X  HE  obstacles  which  for  nearly  three 
years  have  retarded  the  publication  of  a 
second  edition  of  these  Travels  being  now 
removed,  the  work  is  again  presented  to 
the  Public  with  such  emendations  and 
improvements  as  opportunity  and  further 
information  have  rendered  available.  Its 
publication  also  at  this  particular  moment 
wHL  no  doubt  prove  acceptable,  as  it  af- 
fords a  more  recent  account  of  those  parts 
of  North  America  which  have  lately  been, 
or  are  likely  to  become,  the  seat  of  war,  than 
any  other  work  of  the  kind.  It  will  enable 
the  British  reader  to  form  a  just  opinion 
of  the  Canadian  colonies,  and  to  appre- 
ciate the  character  of  the  neighbouring 
enemies  who  threaten  their  existence.  The 
various  manners,  customs,  and  dispositions 
of  the  several  classes  of  inhabitants,  both 
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in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  are 
given  with  fidelity  and  truth;  and  the 
distinguishing  features  of  society  are  de- 
picted in  their  natural  colours.  It  has 
been  the  aiu^hor's  object  to  diescribe  things 
not  as  he  had  read  or  heard  of  them,  but 
as  he  found  them ;  arid  to  exhibit->^  to  the 
European,  world  the  vast  and  rapid  strides 
which  the  American  contkient  is  making  to* 
war^s  wealtfai,  power,  and  dominion. 

Few  men.  tjbdrty  years  ago  would  have 
believed  the  United'  States  capable  of  at- 
taining such  a  rank  ^mong  na^tions  a£^  she 
holds  at  this  day ;.  and  yet  it  is  nothing  to 
that  which,  migbt  be  expect^  from  her, 
were  her  councils  guided  by  wisdom.  The 
two  Canadaa.  have  also  rapidly  improved, 
but  npt  in  proportion  tp  their  neighbours, 
for.  colonies  have  not  the  vig|our  and  spirit 
of  independent  statesi  The  genius  and  dis- 
position, of  the  French  Can^diajusi  who 
form  so  large  a  proportion  of  tlje  inhabi- 
tants of  thq  Low^r  Province,  aw  of;  so-  pe- 
culiar a  n^tur^  that  they  require  n^pre  than 
an  ordinaiy  attention  on  the  par^:  of  their 
GoYornmen^      Muph,    h«wev<ari  Im    cei^ 


ME9AC1  1^  ttf«  ftBtK}K»  £Bl1*fO!^. 


isMAy  betn  accomplished  in  the  manage 
mait  of  4  people  so  ©ppoiite  to  owrselves 
both  ia  religioas  arid  |^litical  feelingts. 
The  vrise  and  beneficial  meastit^^  which 
hSLre  been  parsued  towards  the  Canadians 
rc^ct  the  highest  credit  on  the  j^ritiish 
GivTemmeht  Fr^tldi  d6  well  as  £ngliA, 
Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants,  are  all 
iraanimoiis  in  defence  of  their  country. 
Every  man  throughout  the  Canadas  i^  a 
soldier;  and  not  one  of  them  but  has 
ebeerfblly  attended  th^  call  of  arms.  This 
interesting  fact  cannot  but  conrey  to  the 
mind  the  most  pleasing  sensations;  since 
we  find  a  nation  of  ancient  foes  both  in 
politics  and  religion  now  united  in  the 
strictest  frienAaS:i\p,  and  vying  with  eacH 
other  who  shaU  dwplBj  the  greatest  ardour 
in  protecting  that  GoTemment  under  which 
they  have  enjoyed  so  much  happiness. 

The  character  and  manners  of  the  Ca- 
nadians, as  well  as  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  are  even  at  this  day  but 
little  tmderstood  by  us;  and  the  most 
vague  notions  and  ideas  aire  entertained 
both  of  the  countries    and    their   itlhabi- 
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tants.  Prejudice  and  animosity  have  con* 
tributed  to  warp  the  judgment  of  some 
writers;  while  others,  seeing  every  thing 
with  interested  or  partial  eyes,  have  pre- 
sented to  the  world  the  most  flattering 
and  deceptive  accoimts.  The  true  cha- 
racter of  a  people,  and  particularly  such 
a  one  as  that  of  the  United  States,  is  of 
a  veiy  mixed  nature,  and  can  never  be 
gathered  from  this  or  that  remarkable 
feature.  Manners  and  customs  are  all 
more .  or  less  subservient  to  local  circum- 
stances and  situation,  and  may  perhaps 
carry  a  nationality  about  them;  but  the 
mind,  the  disposition,  and  humours  of 
men  are  ascertained  with  difficulty.  The 
Canadians  have  less  variety  in  their  com-^ 
position,  being  separated  into  French  and 
English,  and  partaking  of  the  peculiari- 
ties incident  to  each  of  those  nations.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
contrary,  are  composed  of  people  from 
almost  every  nation  in  Europe,  though  by 
far  the  greater  part  are  descended  of 
British  parents.  The  establishment  of 
their  independence  has   created  an  evident 
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change  in  their  moral  as  well  as  political 
character;  and  from  this  no  doubt  arises 
that  selfKTonsequence  and  conceit  in  the 
joung  American^  which  gives  such  an  air 
of  rude  licentious  liberty  to  the  mass  of  the 
people. 

This  kind  of  libertj  frequentlj  proves 
more  tyrannical  in  society  than  the  occa- 
sional abuse  of  ma^sterial  power  in  a  mo- 
narchical government;  for  a  man  in  the 
American  States,  if  he  does  not  happen  to 
be  on  the  popular  side  of  the  question,  is 
often  afraid  to  speak  his  sentiments,  lest 
lie  should  be  abused  and  ill  treated. 
These  political  animosities  and  arbitrary 
conduct  extend  even  to  courts  of  justice, 
where  the  Sxkdges  on  the  bench  too  often 
feel  their  contagious  effects.  It  is  such 
coarseness  and  vulgarity  in  their  political 
disputes  which  render  the  American  man- 
ners so  repulsive  to  Europeans,  and  have 
raised  in  their  minds  so  great  a  prejudice 
against  them.  There  is,  nevertheless,  much 
real  worth  in  the  American  character. 
The  United  States  can  boast  of  having 
produced    many  excellent    men,  who  hdve 


^.  AlftPy  ajt  ^his  4ay  poffld  ^^  fo^md  wh«^ 
T^flul4  B^qjf^  distinguished  .Qfn^unie^ts  jft 
the  ppin»pi|s  pf  fUeif  n^tioaj,    ^i4  not  ^e 

of  a  foreign  despot,  render  their  senrice^ 
%lW)ptiye. 

T^e  lyar  witl^  this  poflntyy  li^  bpw 
cprnmeRpe^  op  the  pf»r^  9if  th©  A«»eric^q8 
iq  \o^  ^srpggrd  pf  thpir-  *w^  inteyes^,  a* 
^eH  ^  tl^pfte  of  l^pnqur  s|p4  l^uq^^Hy. 
They  haw  wluntanly  eajpUpd  tj^pmjs^ve:^ 
in  ^hp  p^fl^p  pf  uniypr^^l  ^espoti^ip,,  ^p4> 
could  thej  receive  bis  assi^tanp^^  ^oul^ 
f\\\  thprnsfilves  Ym4^r  ^^e  b^quer^  of  <p^? 
of  Xh/^  great^t  tyrants  tji^t  ever  fw*y^ 
^  9P^t;i?e.  Yet  th^se  peopj^  tall^:  Iw^ly 
pf  thqr  Republican  liberty » — ^beir  Iqve  q^ 
fr^^pm  apd  virtye.  Jf  %hfiii(  Gpyei^nQ^e^^t 
pfl5S?3sp4  one  sp^  pf  either,  it  wpuld 
hja.v(5  ^9nt  itself  tp  a  tester  cap/se.  Th,^ 
^ns^^rican  najjne  ia  4cgi:^dedi  ynxdf^t  sjjiQb 
rulers-  Tljie  wbpl^  peqpl/e  are  Sitigmj^tize^ 
for  th^  spttis^  igOpranp^  of  a  ^w,  dema- 
gogues; Qixd,  they  ve  y^g^rde^  l?y  Eiirp^ 
|>?5«i?   ^ith  4is:liru.«it  ?fl4  co^t^ippt,  fo;r.  l;bi?: 
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paltry  equivocation  and  sbufflitig  which 
haye  markini  their  official  character.  Had 
a  H^adiiingtoa  or  a  Hamiiton  praiided  at 
this  eYehtfiil  period,  how  di^!<eot  would 
have  been  their  conduct ! 

The  misfortimes  which  have  attended  the 
American  arms  in  lJpp<6r  Canada  will  moei 
)ike|j  contfilmte  to  check  the  piide  and 
insolenoft  of  the  populace,  though  it  may 
not  cQnvinee  an  ignorant  Government  of 
itGi  errofe.  Their  ill  success  on  land  was 
9ft  unexpected  by  the  generality  of  the 
G^nadians^  as  their  temporary  success  at  sea 
was  unlooked  for  by  the  British  nation.  The 
inva^on  and  reduction  of  the  Upper  Frch 
viiice,  at  least,  was  considered  almost  in-* 
evitahk^  from  the  superior  numbers  which 
it  waa  thoqght  would  be  brought  against  it. 
l^Qwer  Canada  ought  be  overrun ;  but  while 
Qnebftc  and  thfe  navigation  of  the  St  Iaw«- 
iience  reikained  to  us>  it  was  not  likely  that 
it:  would  be  caiM|ueF6d. 

The  igmarance  and  imbecility  of  the 
Amerioan*  fiplsernoieiil  I^ye,  however,  com- 
pletebjrJnittiiHt  the  expectations  qf  all  parties; 
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for  it  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  wisdom  of 
its  councils^  that  its  naval  captains  fought 
Mrith  skill  and  bravery.     Sevfcral  of  those 
officers  were  educated  in  the  British  navj^ 
and  acquired  their  knowledge  in  a  sdiool 
which  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  United 
States  to  create.    The  generals  and  officers 
commanding  their  land  forces  have  displayed 
every  thing  but    knowledge,  conduct,  and 
valour;   and  their   troops,  every  thing  but 
discipline   and    subordination.      One  army, 
after  a  march  of  some  hundred   miles  into 
the  interior,   turns  short  round,    and  runs 
home  frightened  at  an  enemy  which  it  had 
never  seen ;  and  leaves  its  unfortunate  com- 
mander behind  it,  lamenting  his  hard  fate, 
and  a  troublesome  diarrhoea.     Another  sets 
out  on  a  contrary  direction ;  but,  instead  of 
pursuing  its  enemies,  is  employed  in  running 
after  pigs  and  poultry,  and  plundering  the 
houses  of  its  countrymen.    One  officer  and 
his  corps  are   surrounded   and  taken  by  a 
handful    of  British;    another   surrenders  a^ 
fort  without  firing  a  shot ;  and  a  third,  who 
is  no  less  a  person  than  the  commander»in« 
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chief*,  winds  up  the  campaign   by  going 
distracted ! ! 

The  province  of  Upper  Canada,  wl\ich  has 
borne  the  chief  brunt  of  this  unnatural 
contest,  was  before  the  former  war,  nearly 
one  vast  wilderness :  a  few  forts  and  small 
settlements  for  the  convenience  of  the  fur 
trade,  were  all  that  relieved  the  gloomy 
appearance  of  interminable  forests  and  ini- 
mense  lakes.  Since  the  conclusion  of  that 
war,  the  settlement  and  cultivation  of  Upper 
Canada  have  been  an  object  of  much  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  British  Government. 
The  Loyalists  who  were  driven  from  the 
United  States  found  here  a  comfortable 
asylum,  and,  together  with  numerous  families 
who  emigrated  &om  Scotland,  soon  formed 
a  respectable  colony.  The  settlements  were 
also  considerably  increased  by  the  disbanded 
officers  and  soldiers  who  had  served  in 
America.  These  people  received  large  grants 
of  land  from  Government  as  a  reward  for 
their  services ;  and  either  cultivated  the 
spots  themselves,  or  sold  them  to  others  wHo 

*  General  Dearboni,  Secretary  at  War. 
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did.  This  zeal  for  peopling  the  Upper  Pro* 
vince  met  with  every  encouragement  £tom 
home,  as  it  tended  to  form  a  strong  barrier 
against  any  future  invasion  from  the  neigh*^ 
bouring  States.  Towns  of  oonsiderabk 
magnitude  were  in  a  few  years  constnicted 
upon  the  sites  of  old  forts  and  blockhouses ; 
and  the  shouts  o[  hunters  and  the  Indian 
warhoop  now  gave  place  to  the  busy  hum 
of  trade  and  commerce.  The  Lakes  be* 
came  covered  with  ships  instead  of  canoes ; 
and  every  town  resembled  a  sea-port. 

Kingston^  York^  Queehstown  and  Nia* 
gara,  are  the  principal  towns  of  the  Upper 
Province.  York,  the  capital,  is  situated 
on  Lake  Ontario,  and  has  every  prospect 
of  becoming  a  city  of  much  importance 
in  that  distant  part  of  the  world.  It  pos- 
sesses great  facilities  for  commerce  and 
navigation.  The  Americans  got  possession 
of  this  town  in  the  early  part  of  the  year; 
but  were  soon  driven  out  of  it  by  our 
troops.  The  vast  lakes  which  cover  so 
great  a  portion  of  this  province,  have 
brought   into   action  the    naval   tactics  of 


both  fowns,  and  these  oceans  of  fvMh 
Mrater  hate  ppored  extremely  serviceable 
ia  contriburtdng  to  the  defence  of  Upper 
Canada.  The  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and  Su^ 
pedor,.  are  capalble  of  recenring^  the  largest 
fleets.  One  of  them,  viau  Superior^  is  up« 
warrds  of  4oo  miles  in  lef^tfa^  and  Jdoo  in 
drcuoi&mnce.  The  depth  of  these  rast 
lakes  in  many  places  cannot  be  ascertained. 
And  the  stomiS'  which  freqpently  occur,  are 
often  more  destructive  than  those  which 
happen  on  the  ocean. 

The  dimate  of  Upper  Canada  is  more 
msld  and  temperate  than  that  of  the  Lowet 
Ppoyince,  and  for  that  reason  is  preferred 
to  the  latter  by  most  of  the  European  emi- 
grants  wb©  proceed  to  North  America, 
Vegetation  of  all  kinds  is  most  abundarrt ; 
the  hamests  are  extremely  luxuriant ;  and 
by  many  people  Uppef  Canadia  is  termed 
the  garden  of  Norths  America.  One  un*- 
pleasant  attendant  on  the  warm  climatfe^^ 
of  this  province,  is  the  prodigious^  number 
of  noxious  reptile^  particularly  rattle- 
snakes, which  infest  the  wood&  and  islands' 
every  where:    cultivation,,  however,  is  ra- 
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pidlj  destroying  them.  The  forests  abound 
with  animals  of  every  kind  capable  of  yield- 
ing food  and  raiment:  and  the  Indians^ 
who  reside  here  in  great  numbers^  live  al- 
most entirely  on  the  profits  arising  from 
the  chase.  The  skins  of  the  animals  are 
sold  for  considerable  sums,  and  the  bodies 
serve  them  for  food.  The  commerce  of 
Upper  Canada  has  within  these  few  years 
increased  amazingly;  and  large  quantities 
of  flour,  potash,  timber,  and  other  native 
productions,  have  been  exported  to  England. 
The  English  laws  entirely  prevail  in  this 
province.  Direct  taxation  is  but  trifling; 
and  any  man  with  a  moderate  sum  of 
money,  has  it  in  his  power  to  acquire  a  very 
handsome  competency.  The  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  amusements  of  the  people  resem- 
ble those  of  the  British  nation ;  and  though 
society  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  it  is  not  wanting 
in  those  requisites  that  make  it  agreeable  to 
strangers. 

The  Upper  Province  is  indeed  a  valu- 
able appendage  to  the  British  empire,  and, 
in  connexion  with  Lower  Canada,  b  es- 
sentially necessary    to  the  maintenance  of 
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its  power  in*  North  Ameriea.  It  is  the 
magazine  from  wbeace  this  country  derives 
considerable  resources,  in  some  of  which  it 
even  excels  the  Lower  Province.  Without 
the  latter,  however,  it  would  have  no  open- 
ing for  the  diffusion  of  its  commerce  and 
productions  to  foreign  parts.  The  St.  Law- 
rence is  the  great  outlet  for  Upper  Canada. 
Quebec  is  the  key  of  all  our  possessions  in 
that  quarter,  and  is  the  only  port  through 
which  the  productions  of  the  two  provinces 
can  find  their  way  to  Europe.  While  we 
keep  possession  of  this  strong  hold,  which  is 
now  become  almost  a  second  Gibraltar,  and 
have  the  pre-eminence  on.  the  lakes  and 
rivers  of  Canada^  neither  province  can  be 
wrested  from  us. 

These  prefetory  observations  respecting 
Upper  Canada  have  been  called  for  by  the 
events  which  have  occurred  since  the  pub- 
lication  of  the  first  edition  of  these  Travels. 
At  that  time  the  war  was  only  in  embryo, 
and  no  particular  interest  could  attach  to  any 
place  from  military  events.  Since  then  it 
has  acquired  a  greater  interest  by  the  ope- 
rations of  the  wap  with  the  United  States, 
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though  ihey  have  by  Ao  ftieand  btfert  cioit- 
fined  entirely  to  that  province :  Lake  Chanip-^ 
hdii  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal 
haive  felt  their  influence:  and  if  is  pitobable 
that  the  Americans^  finding  themselves^  bdf^- 
fled  in  all  their  attempts  t(f  subjugate  the 
Upper  Province,  rtiay  be  iftiAiced  in  th^  eh- 
siiing^  campaign  to  invade  Lower  Canada; 
in  ^iiicb  case  these  volumes  will  be  found^ 
to  possess  a  greater  claim  to'  the  pubHc 
attention  th^an  any  other  account  of  North 
America  extant. 

Nov.  Isiy  1813.  t 
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^^  ynuU^Jarge  Toliim«  of  adrentares  may  be  grasped-within 
ikit  litfle  8|MUii  of  life,  by  Urn  who  iuterests  his  heart  in 
eTeiy  thiif  ^  and  who  hariog  eyes  to  see  what  time  and 
cbMace  are  perpetually  heading  ont  to  him,  as  he  jonrney* 
eth  on  his  wi^,  misses  nothing  he  can  fairly  lay  his  hands 
on  1*'  Sternk. 


X  HAB  long  entertained  a  desire  to  visit 
the  American  continent,  and  to  escplore 
those  parts  i^rbich  have  been  rendered  in-" 
teresting  by  the  glories  of  a  Wolfe  and  a 
Washington.  In  the  one  I  had  to  see  the 
effect  of  a  fareigfi  government  upon  the 
minds  and  manners  of  a  people  widely 
differiDg  from  ourselves :  and  in  the  other^ 
the  efiect  of  a  new  government  upon  those 
who  a  few  years  ago  were  British  subj^  cts, 
but  who  now  hold  a  distinguished  rank  ;n 
the  scale  of  independent  nations.     In  short/ 
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to  see  the  new  world,  and  to  tread  on  that 
ground  which  little  more  than  three  centu- 
ries before  w»s  unhiown,  wap  (n  object 
which  I  ardently  longed  to  accomplish. 

My  wishes  in  this  respect  were  at  length 
gratified ;  and  t  arrived  at  Quebec  in  the 
autumn  of  18o6.  I  had  previously  read  se- 
veral wthpr*  who  had  written  on  Canada ; 
but  I  had  not  been  long  arrived,  befme  I 
found  that  a  considerable  alteration  and 
improvement  had  taken  place  within  the 
last  twenty  years.  The  descriptions  then 
given,  were  no  longer  perfect.  Many  in- 
teresting particulars  had  likewise  never  been 
npticedi  and  liOWQr  Canada  seemed  to  be 
a$  Uttle  known  to  the  people  of  England^ 
a$  the  deserU  Qf  Siberia. 

I  therefore  availed  myself  of  this  favouiv 
able  opportunity  tq  cpU^ct  information^ 
and  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the 
present  state  of  Canada.  Jlvery  thing  wa» 
of  an  interesting  nature;  for  though  the 
province  belonged  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, yet  the  majority  of  the  people  wcw 
totally  different  from  those  whom  I  bad 
been    accustomed  to  $ee;    their  mannercu 
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tustoms,  langoage^  and  religion^  Were  all 
new  to  me;  and  I  found  inyself  at  once 
upon  a  strange  soil,  and  among  a  foreign 
people. 

AAer  rq3id]ng  a  twelvemonth  in  Canada, 
1  visited  the  United  States,  a  conntrjr,  whose 
real  stiate  and  ct)ndition  i|  almost  as  little 
known  in  England^  as  that  of  Canada ;  and 
the  manners  and  disposition  of  whose  inha^ 
bitants  are  seldom  viewed  but  thi^ugh  the 
&IiBe  medium  of  popular  prejddiiie.  What^ 
ever  truth  there  may  have  been  in  the  ac- 
oounts  given  of  the  United  States  hj  former 
Writers^  they  present  at  this  dayi  biit  impeiv 
feet  Off  distorted  pictures  of  the  coontry  and 
its  inhabitants.  Those  who  have  not  seen 
the  United  States  for  the  last  twenty  years^ 
would  be  astonished  at  the  alteration  that 
baa  taken  placei  No  coimtry,  perhaps,  ever 
kicreased  in  population  and  wealth,  or  rose 
into  importance  among  other  nations,  more 
rapidiy  than  the  United  States.  Within  the 
apace  of  thirty  years  tbey  have  emei^ed 
ft&m  the  obscurity  of  colonij^s,  into  the 
rank  of  independent  States;  gov^i^ned  by 
a  conatitution  altogether  tiorrel  ia  the  pro* 
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sent  times^  but  which,  whatever  defects  it 
may  contain,  has  proved  the  source  of  aU 
their  prosperity.  The  people  of  England 
are  too  apt  to  hold  the  character  of  the 
Americans  in  trifling  estimation ;  but  when 
it  is  known  that  their  country  is  fast  ap- 
proaching  to  importance,  that  their  imports 
and  exports  already  amount  to  one4idlf  of 
those  of  Great  Britain,  while  their  annual 
expenditure  is  hot  a  twentieth,  and  their 
national .  debt  not  a  fortieth  part  of  ours^ 
we  cannot  avoid  giving  them  our  meed 
of  admiration.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
two  nations  will  no  longer  give  way  to 
blind  and  acrimonious  prejudices  against 
each  other,  but  endeavour  to  cultivate  the 
blessings  of  peace,  instead  of  the  horrors 
of  war. 

I  certahily  felt  a  lively  interest  in  visiting 
the  United  States,  with  which  1  was  but 
imperfectly  acquainted  from  written  ac- 
counts. My  eyes  and  ears  were  open  to 
every  thing  I  saw  or  heard ;  and  though  I 
met  with  a  people  whose  manners  and  cus- 
toms dijfered  but  Uttle  from  those  of  my 
own  countrymen,  yet  there  was  a  novelty 
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in  manj  things  which  arrested  my  attention^ 
and  was  not  always  unworthy  of  notice. 

The  result  of  my  labours  I  now  lay  be-  4 

fore  the  public^  and  trust  that  their  liberality 
and  candour  will  make  allowances  for  the 
errors  and  deficiencies  of  a  first  attempt.  If 
1  have  been  too  prolix  in  some  things,  it  has  ' 

been  occasioned  by  a  desire  to  impart  all 
the  information  which  I  considered  useful  1 

or  interesting,  and  by  looking  upon  a  Tariety  l' 

of  subjects,  new  to  me,  with  more  interest 
peihape  than  they  really  desenred.    If  I  may  ^ 

have  said  but  little  upon  other  subjects,  it  is 
because  much  has  been  before  said  of  them» 
and  I  wished  only  to  touch  most  upon  such 
tUn^  as  were  possessed  of  the  greatest  de-  . 
gree  of  noTe\ty  or  importance ;  not  but  that 
it  is  a  difficult  task  to  speak  only  of  what  \ 

others  have  omitted;   for,  as  Vr.  Johnson  ] 

troly  observes,  ^  to  oblige  the  most  fertile 
genius  to  say  only  what  is  new,  would  be 
to  contmet  bis  volumes  to  a  very  few  pages.'* 

In  the  course  of  my  tour  through  I^wer 
Canada^  and  part  of  the  United  States,  my 
object  has  been  to  describe  the  people  as  I 
found  them ;  to  remove  the  veil  of  unjiist 
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prejudice,  and  the  glosB  of  flattery.     If  in 
some  places  it  maj  be  supposed  that  I  have 
spoken  with  too  much  freedom^  I  can  only 
say,  that  it  is  the  freedom  of  truth;  yet, 
where  truth  has  obliged  me  to  spealc:  freely, 
I  have  done  it  only  from  a  consciousness  of 
its  being  of  public  utility,  and  not  from  a 
desite  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  individual. 
In  expressing  my  opinion  of  such  things  as 
offered  themselves  to  my  notice,  I  hope  that 
I  shall  not  be  accused  of  presumption  by 
those  who  may  differ  from  me :  ^e  are  all 
anxious  to  learn  the  thoughts  of  each  other, 
and  a  man  writes  to  little  purpose  who  is 
afraid  of  speaking  his  real  sentiments.    A 
traveller  who  visits  foreign  nations  should 
bring  home  that  knowledge  and  information 
*  which  may  be  of  service  to  his  own  connr 
try ;    such  as  may  supply  some   want,  or 
mitigate  some  evil :  but  be  would  ill  pertbrm 
the  duty  incumbent  upon  him,  were  he  ser*« 
vilely  to  flatter  the  errors  and  prejudices^ 
which  he  should  endeavour  to  corcect. 

Amidst  the  variety  of  manners  and  dis^ 
positions  which  distinguish  the  nativea  of 
every  country,  a  stranger  meets  with  cha- 
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ff«eteft  of  nil  descriplidft*/  «od  often  of  ch« 
OMtt  concfa^etoff  aattire/  Beiice,  «teit 
his  own  opidfODtf  ave,  at  fkivefl;,  ttoier^ 
jdmotc  iiMCtrndikftble  >  tmd  be  hiOM^  k  at 
a  )0B«  bow  to  jttdj^  of  th«  p«opte  whom  hfl 
wiibet  to  desenbe.  In  mott  coimtties  ttiere 
jgffc  oertato  tmitf  imd  fteeuKtykies  iit  ibe 
fttcrre^  wlndt  tatty f  ki  itoiit«  tneaMu«e,  Io#m 
what  is  called  a  national  charaetei*;  yet  fo 
dengnate  a  people  thus  indi^yittraafe^,  i^  as 
erroaeo««  in  judgeiHeYif,  M  fo  mtn  Up  fbe 
foCat  of  tk  m2tKi»  di^po^tkm  ffotn  pattttiilat 
hnesLttieBri^  &(  hi»  c6unteiMnfe«.  If,  thete-^ 
lbf«,  opfMmt€  quj^ties'  tf e  fomud^  and  sdeiti^ 

tiie  i^ople  whMiv  i  ba^e  attempted  t6  d^h- 
nesittf;  Aef  av  «acli  as  ebaiiaetcme'  htMattiA 
fMpftirt  ntofe  €t  le^x  iof  perfecfioii  la  ctiitft^ 
tainable  in  1M»  Bfe ;  cind  yiiltH!  tfitty  p!«dt)« 
minate  where  vice  exists. 

Upon  the  same  principle^  every  country 
has  its  advantages  and  defeats ;  and  whether 
it  be  the  frozen  deserts  of  the  £skixnaux>  or 
the  luxurious  plains  of  the  Italian,  each 
prefers  that  country  which  gave  him  birth. 
Hence,  while  {  acknowledged  and  admired 
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the  eastf  independence  and  happiness  of  the 
Canadians,  the  rising  prosperity  and  freedom 
of  the  Americans,  I  could  not  look  back  on 
.the  country  I  had  left,  without  sentiments  of 
greater  veneration  and  attachment  than  any^ 
I  had  before  felt.  I  compared  the  advan* 
tages  and  deiects  which  each ,  countiy  pos- 
sessed,  and  the  result  was  decidedly  in  favour 
of  my  own. 

I  have  considered  it  indispensable  to  say 
thus  much  in  explanation  of  my  sentiments, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  laying  claim  to  merit 
which  I  do  not  deserve,  but  because  I  ven- 
ture before  the  public  as  a  stranger,  whose 
principles  are  unknown,  and  may  therefore 
be  misconceived.  As  to  the  work  itself,  I 
submit  it  to  the  impartial  judgement  of  the 
public,  with  the  utmost  deference  to  their 
opinion,  by  which  it  must  stand  or  falL 
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TRAVELS, 


CHAPTER  I. 

Pauage  to  the  Grand  Bcmh^^Plne  Weather-^ 
Trepassf  Bay — Newftnmdland^^Deicription  Bf 
that  Island — Deamets  of  Provisiom — Gale  of 
Wind— 'Alarming  Night — CgpuOtoVsCkarU— 
Dreadfid  Shiptureck-^Vhcertainty  of  a  Sailof't 
U^k'-^The  protecting  Power  of  a  Supreme  Being 
--^Magdalen  hlands — Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin 
-^Passage  through  the  Gulf^^Isiand  ofAnticosti 
— Father  Point^^Facetious  Pilot^Coffession  of 
the  Ladies— Cannot  keep  a  Secret — Story  of 
the  Priest  and  the  Bible-^^Arrival  at  Quebec^— 
Beautiful  Appearance  of  that  City  and  the  sur- 
rounding Country. 

Our  passage  to  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland 
was  not  attended  with  any  renmrkable  circom-- 
stance.  We  met  with  the  usual  squalls  aad  gales 
so  frequent  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  the  fall  of 
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2  HEWFOUNDLAND. 

the  year^  and  the  winds  were  sufficiently  capri- 
cious to  give  me  a  tolerable  notion  of  traverse 
sailing. 

I  was  told  that  we  should  certainly  meet  with 
very  foggy  weather  on  the  Banks,  and  have  to 
ring  the  ship's  bell,  and  rattle  our  tin  kettles,  to 
prevent  being  run  down  by  other  vessels :  but 
to  the  surprise  of  all  on  board  we  had  finer  wea- 
ther on  the  Grand  Bank,  than  we  had  experi- 
enced during  the  passage.  Not  the  least  haze 
was  visible,  and  the  sea,  for  a  day  or  two,  was 
as  calm  and  as  smooth  as  a  canal.  We  caught 
abo.ut  a  dozen  cod,  and  should  have  taken  many 
more,  had  not  an  easterly  breeze  sprung  up  and 
wafted  us  over  the  Bank.  The  season  for  fishing 
being  over,  we  did  not  meet  with  a  single  vessel ; 
all  around  us  was  therefore  a  clear  expanse  of 
sky  and  water,  and  we  the  centre  of  our  heavenly 
9rch  and  liquid  plain.  I  shall  not  detain  my 
readers  with  a  long  account  of  the  mode. of  catch- 
ing fish,  and  other  peculiarities  of  this  immense 
Bank,  as  they  have  been  repeatedly  mentioned 
by  every  writer  of  voyages,  who  has  sailed  over  or 
near  it  since  the  days  of  Cabot. 

The  first  land  we  made  was  Trepass6  Bay,  on 
the  south  coast  of  Newfoundland^  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  I  Ith  October.  Our  reckoning  must 
have  been  remarkably  correct,  as  we  were  within 
two  hours  sail  of  the  spot  laid  down  on  the  Cap- 
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lain^s  chart,  and  which  agreed  exactly  with  the 
bearings  of  the  coast.  We  stood  a  considerable 
way  into  the  bay,  the  shores  of  which  are  bold 
and  rugged.  As  it  was  the  first  portion  of  the 
New  World  that  regaled  my  eyes  after  a  tedious 
passage,  it  was  on  that  account  doubly  acceptable ; 
and,  barren  as  it  appeared,  I  gazed  on  it  with 
pleasure,  while  my  imagination  wandered  from 
the  trifling  privations  and  difficulties  of  my  own 
voyage,  to  those  which  the  great  Columbus  en- 
countered in  search  of  a  new  hemisphere. 

Newfoundland  is  an  immense  island,  abound- 
ing  with  numerous  harbours,  some  of  which  are 
Tcry  capacious,  and  extend  a  great  distance  into 
the  country ;  but  the  interior  having  never  been 
perfectly  explored,  the  greatest  part  of  the  island 
remains  an  unknown  wilderness.  A  small  part 
only  is  cultivated,  and  even  that  scarcely  repays 
the  labour  of  the  husbandman.  Potatoes,  and  a 
few  other  v^;etables,  are.  all  that  the  soil  is  capable 
of  producing  in  any  perfection ;  for  the  season  is 
too  short  for  wheat,  and  oats  seldom  ripen.  In 
May  the  winter  breaks  up,  and  till  September 
the  air  is  temperate.  During  this  period  vegeta- 
tion is  rapid ;  but  the  poverty  of  the  soil  is  such, 
that  it  requires  a  supply  of  manure  to  produce 
what,  in  other .  countries,  would  be  regarded  as 
very  inadequate  to  the  trouble  and  expense  be- 
stowed upon   it.      Small  quantities  of   hay   are 
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mude,  but  of  tn  indifferent  quality.  St^  John's 
Mi  the  capital  town  of  the  island,  and  the  place 
where  all  the  fish  caught  on  the  Banks  is  ^iad, 
and  packed  up  for  Europe.  The  streeta  are  nar* 
row  and  dirty,  the  buildings  low  and  indegant. 
Every  other  kind  of  provision,  but  fish,  is  scarce 
and  dear.  The  town  is  supplied  with  poultry, 
meat,  and  vegetables,  by  the  Canadians  and  Ame- 
ricans, who  are  sure  to  find  a  good  market  for 
their  productions^  A  turkey  often  sells  for  a 
guinea,  and  a,  leg  of  mutton  for  fifteen  shillings. 
In  short,  the  situation  of  the  inhabitants  at  St. 
John's  seems  very  much  to  resemble  that  of  the 
people  of  St.  Helena;  and  were  it  not  for  the 
abundant  siq)ply  of  fish,  which  is  pnocured  at 
both  those  places,  their  fare  would  be  extremely 
acanty.  At  St  Helena,  the  inhabitants  are  al-^ 
bwed  fresh  meat  only  four  times  a  year ;  and  na 
man  is  permitted  to  kill  a  sheep  or  an  ox  of  Us 
OWO5  without  an  order  fi'om  the  Governor.  Tifie 
inhabitants  of  Newfoundland  are  robust  und 
healthy,  and  though  enveloped  the  greatest  pert 
of  the  year  in  the  dense  vapours  of  the  Grand 
Bank^  yet  possess  the  jolly,  ruddy  countenance 
of  the  English  ;  which  thus  seems  to  be  congenial 
with  a  foggy  atmosphere.  The  womeq  are  said  to 
be  extremely  prolific ;  but,  as  Sterne  says,  *  There 
is  nothing  wonderful  in  that,  since  it  may  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  principles  of  their  di^/ 
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The  bleiik  and  rugged  shores  of  N'^wfoundliihci 
impress  their  beholders  with  no  favourable  opi^^ 
oion  of  tiit  cotintry ;  Vrhilt  the  boldness  of  th^ 
coasts  aikl  the  raging  of  the  ocean^  mdke  theiri 
tmmble  for  their  safety.  The  night  we  paslsed 
between  Cape  Ray  and  the  island  of  Si.  Paul 
was  pregilfint  irith  danger  and  alarm.  It  blew  A 
gale  of  witld ;  and  saeh  trail  th^  dafktieM  of  the 
night,  that  eren  if  thd  Vessel  had  been  driven 
sahore,  1  qiie^oA  whether  we  shdbld  hive  seen 
the  land.  Four  day^  had  elapssed  Ahoe  6ur  depat^ 
tare  from  Trepas86  Bay,  during  which  time  no 
obseftation  could  be  taken,  in  eonsequence  of  the 
fogs  and  ha2^  Weathet  that  prevail  Upon  the  Stftall 
Banks,  over  which  we  had  been  sailing.  By  th6 
Captain's  reckoning,  i^e  were  within  a  few  nrifeis 
of  Cape  Ray ;  and  iltough  #e  had  evef y  Reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  ita  correctness,  yet  few  6ti 
hoard  covAd  easily  divest  thetntelves  of  their  ap- 
prehensions. We  were  goktg  at  the  rate  of  twefve 
ittiles  an  hour  before  the  wind,  and  a  fai^lt  hi  the 
eompas),  or  the  want  of  i  light  in  the  bhinacle, 
might  in  less  than  twenty  minutes  have  proved 
oor  destmction.  Fortitnatefy,  the  gale  v^ii  in  ouf 
i&rour;  but  the  howlkig  of  the  wind,  and  the 
beating  of  the  sea  over  the  stem  of  the  vessel, 
were  £ir  from  aneviatmg  the  uneasiness  we  felt  at 
being  nnabte  to  dsoertuKn  oui^  distance  from  land. 
Upon  dedb-  aU  was  ^  pitchy  darkneis^,'^  while  we 
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flew  through  the  water  with  amazing  velocity^ 
uncertain  of  our«  situation.  We  however  assem-r 
bled  in  the  cabin,  and  employed  ourselves,  during 
the  night,  in  looking  over  the  charts  of  the  coast ; 
and  it  was  some  satisfaction  to  see  the  name  of 
Captain  Cook  engraved  upon  them,  having  been 
taken  from  surveys  made  by  that  enterprising 
navigator  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Quebec. 

It  is  most  likely  that  we  should  have  been 
much  easier,  had  not  the  circumstance  of  a  trans- 
port with  troops  on  board  being  wrecked  on 
Cape  Ray  the  year  before,  presented  itself  in 
frightful  colours  to  our  imaginations.  That  vessel, 
in  company  with  several  others,  was  going  from 
Halifax  to  Quebec  in  the  month  of  October^ 
1805;  but  encountering  a  violent  gale  of  wind 
nearly  in  the  same  place  as  we  then  were  passing, 
she  was  driven  ashore  on  Cape  Ray,  and  Major 
Bertram,  with  upwards  of  two  hundred  officers 
^nd  soldiers  belonging  to  the  lOOdth  regiment^ 
lost  their  lives.  Those  who  escaped  from  the 
wreck  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  dreary* 
forest,  far  from  any  human  habitation.  Some  of 
them  endeavoured  to  reach  the  nearest  settlement 
^long  the  coast,  but  they  perished  in  the  attempt. 
A  few  only,  who  remained  behind,  survived  to 
tell  the  melancholy  tale.  They  were  taken  off  a 
considerable  time  after  by  a  vessel  that  heard  of 
their  distress,  and  carried  them  to  Quebec ;  bu^ 
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m  such  an  emaciated  state^  that  they  have  never 
yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of  that  disaster. 

Our  apprehensions  were  therefore  not  without 
some  foundation :  fortunately^  however,  they  were 
dispelled  as  the  dawn  of  day  broke  through  the 
chaotic  darkness  of  the  night,  and  we  found  that 
we  had  passed  within  a  very  short  distance  of  our 
so  much  dreaded  Cape. 

How  checkered  is  the  life  of  a  seaman !  and 
what  a  variety  of  dangers  and  hardships  does  he 
encounter  I  One  moment  he  is  basking  in  all  the 
security  of  a  clear  sky  and  unrufBed  ocean— *the 
neit^  he  is  tossed  about  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds 
and  waves,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  his 
last.  At  the  best  of  times,  there  is  but  a  short 
distance  between  him  and  the  grave,  and  a  thou^ 
sand  dangers  menace  him,  of  which  the  landsman 
has  no  conception,  and  of  which  he  himself  is 
often  unaware.  Yet  thQugh  he  is  thus  continually 
sailing  on  the  brink  of  destruction,  he  frequently 
is  the  most  careless  being  in  existence ;  and  it  is 
astonishing  that  he  so  seldom  suffers  from  that 
danger  into  which  his  own  thoughtlessness  repeat- 
edly precipitates  him*  Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, that  apparent  levity  and  carelessness  which 
distinguish  the  sailor's  character,  he  has  perhaps 
a  higher  notion  of  the  Supreme  Being,  than  those 
who  pass  the  whole  of  their  lives  on  shore ;  and 
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I  have  oflea  found  cnore  real  pitty  under  him 
rough  husk>  than  under  the  smootb  eorteriorof 
hin  who  profeBsed  greater  derotioD.  Indeed,  it 
la  aladoat  impossiUe  for  a  man  (q  traverae  tuch  an 
unanenfe  expanse  of  opean,  and  not  have  a  Ihrotjr 
nenae  of  the  protecting  power  of  an  Almightjp 
Banngy  whoae  care  and  attention  are  for  evopr  ea^- 
tended  to  the  very  meanest  .of  hia  creatures.  Yet 
bis  waya  are  iqacrotaUe^  and  fiir  beyond  tho  reach 
of  human  comprehension;  far  while  aome  are 
rescued  from  destruction  in  a  manrelloaa  maranery 
olhei«  are  dbomed  to  perish  by  the  most  simpla 
means.  The  guilly^  too  are  often  sa(vcd>  while  Affi 
innocent  are  k>st :  and  sonrte  people  live  in  unuH 
terrnpted  prosperity  and  happiness  vlule  othnn^ 
who  perhaps  appear  to  na  more  dosef«iog»  are 
exposed  ta  a  series  of  aoiaery  and  diaasters^  aeem-T' 
kigly  incompatible  with  ^  ap  ki^iartial  diatrikntna 
Of  diTuie  justice. 

After  passing  OofDe  Say,  we  entered  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  and  about  noon  were  in  sight  of 
the  Magdalra  Islands^  The  wind  changingv  ^tf^ 
were  obKged  to  run  doiwn  along  the  coast  of  these 
Islands,  which  presente  the  same  dmary  Tiew  aft 
the  coast  of  Newfoondland^  thoogh.  not  so  hold 
and  fefty.  At  this  season  of  the  year^  the  tree$ 
with  wMch  these  islands^  and  the  mpontaina  and 
rugged  sharao  of  Newfeondlandj  were  eof^reoads^ 
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iiad  lost  thetr  verdant  foliage,  and  presented  noi. 
thing  to  tbe  ^e  but  the  brown  avsS  gloomy  tint 
ci  barrennesa* 

Tbe  Magdalen  Islands^  situated  near  the  en* 
trance  of  tbe  Gvif,  are  seven  in  number^  and  be* 
long  to  Adodiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin.  The  number 
of  inbabiiants  is  about  a  thousrad,  of  whom  four 
hundred  and  fifrjr  are  men.  Each  aetder  pays 
two  quintris  of  fiafa  per  annom  to  the  Admiral^ 
whose  brother  resides  on  one  of  the  principal 
ielauds,  with  a  colledor.  The  latter  reocives  icok 
per  annum  from  Sir  Isaac,  and  is  also  a  justice  of 
tbe  peace*  No  cukivatidn  is  carried  on  here, 
except  in  potatoes^  and  that  but  triflmg.  Tbe 
Americans  cany  on  a  small  lucrative  trade  with 
the  iubabttantSy  in  articles  chie%  contraband ; 
and  pay  a  certain  aaaual  sum  for  drying  their  fish 
OD  the  islands.  The  Admiral  is  of  a  yery  ^leco* 
lative  tarn,  and  has  expended  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  im  eDdearounng  to  make  these  islands 
of  aoMS  tniportanoe ;  but  except  as  a  dep6t  for 
tbe  fisheries>  th^  are  not  likely  to  become  of  any 
material  ooaseqaence.  The  inhabitants  are  sup- 
plied with  provisions  and  manufactured  goods 
Irom  Canada. 

Diaiflg  the  remainder  of  our  passage  through 
the  GuH;  for  oeavly  eight  diays,  we  experienoed 
contrary  wiads  and  inAflSsvent  weather:  nor  did 
we  meek  widi^  aaqf  thing  ifvorthy  of  particular  tt^ 
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mark.  Whales,  porpoises,  and  seals,  were  all 
that  we  saw  of  the  aquatic  tribe;  and  of  the 
feathered  race  we  saw  only  wild  geese,  ducks,  and 
gulls.  We  had  but  a  distant  view  of  the  island 
of  Anticosti,  which  separates  the  mouth  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  into  two  channels,  as  we  kept 
dose  over  to  the  shores  of  Gasp^  and  Cape 
Rosieres,  along  which  we  coasted  for  four  days, 
until  we  arrived  ofF  Cape  Chat.  The  island  of 
Anticosti  is  of  very  considerable  size^  being  one 
hundred  and.  twenty  miles  long,  and  thirty  brodd. 
The  French  formerly  had  a  settlement  on  this 
island,  but  at  present  it  is  uninhabited ;  nor  can 
it  ever  become  of  much  importance,  as  it  does  not 
possess  a  single  harbour  where  a  vessel  can  ride 
in  safety.  The  wood  which  grows  upon  it  is 
small,  and  the  soil  is  reckoned  unfruitful ;  which, 
added  to  the  severity  of  the  winter,  will  ever 
prove  serious  obstacles  to  its  colonization. 

On  the  23d  October  we  took  a  pilot  on  board 
off  Father  Point,  about  20Q  miles  below  Quebec. 
This  place  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  pilots,  who,  by 
a  regulation  of  the  Trinity  House  at  Quebec,  are 
restricted  from  going  further  down  the  river  to 
meet  ships.  Formerly  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
cruizing  as  far  as  Chaleur  Bay ;  but,  to  prevent  an 
enemy  taking  advantage  of  them,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  board  vessels  below  Father  Point. 
Indeed  they  are  not  absolutely  wanted  before,  as 
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the  navigation  is  very  clear  and  open  to  that 
place.  We  had  a  very  good  view  of  this  little 
settlement^  which  is  extremely  pretty :  and  the 
white  cottages  of  the  Canadians  scattered  over  the 
cleared  land,  which  appeared  neatly  fenced  in^ 
had  a  very  pleasing  effect,  amidst  such  a  wild 
and  dreary /scene  as  the  surrounding  country 
presented,  of  trackless  forests^  and  gloomy  moun- 
tains. 

Our-  pilot,  Louis  Le  Clair,  was  an  old  French 
Canadian,  possessed,  like  the  rest  of  his  country- 
men, of  a  tolerable  opinion  of  himself ;  yet  was 
a  good-humoured,  friendly  fellow.      It  was  not 
long  before  we   found  that  his  predilection  for 
the  clergy  was  not  excessive.     He.  entertained  us 
with   many  of  his  whimsical  opinions^  and  de- 
clared, that  for  his  own  part^  he  never  went  to 
confession,    though    he    allowed    his    wife  and 
daughters  to  go.  "  Women,"  says  he,  "can  never 
be  happy  until  they  let  out  their  secrets,  and  on 
that  account  it  is  necessary  they  should  have  a 
confessor ;  I  therefore  pay  him  his  fees,  which  is 
only  justice:,  but  for  myself  I  consider  it  all  as  a 
mere  farce ;  and  it  must  be  so,  since  the  women 
say  that  they  only  tell  the  priests  a  part,  and 
conceal   the  rest."— -A  few  years    ago  the  pilot 
picked   up  an  English  Bible,    which  had  been 
thrown. ashore  from  the  wreck  of  a  ship:   as  he 
underfttood  tthe  language,    he  read  it  through. 
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and  it  opened  his  eyes  so  much,  that  be  caofd 
not  forbear,  soon  after,  ditpuling  wi^  his  cat6 
txpon  certain  points  of  religion.  The  latter  was 
much  surprised  to  find  him  so  knowing,  and  ia«* 
quired  bow  be  had  obtahied  bis  information ;  upon 
which  the  old  man  showed  him  the  Bible.  The 
priest  declared  it  was  not  a  fit  book  for  him  to 
read,  and  desired  he  would  give  it  into  his  ebaige. 
This  the  pilot  refused,  and  the  cur6  threatened 
to  write  to  the  bishop  and  bs?6  him  excom- 
mnmcated  as  a  heretic :  but  finding  that  nather 
threats  nor  entreaties  had  any  efftct,  he  was 
necessitated  to  request  that  he  would  keep  it  to 
himself^  and  not  let  any  of  bis  neighboor«  know 
that  he  bad  sueb  a  book.  The  old  pQot  declared 
that  he  considered  tbe  finding  of  that  Bible  the 
happiest  event  of  brs  lifc^  in  consec]pience  of  the 
comfort  and  consobtion  which  he  derived  lirom 
perusing  it. 

Our  passage  op  the  river  was  extremely  plea* 
sant ;  the  weather  was  fine  ^  and  the  sbones  studded 
with  white  ferm-houses^  and  neat  charcbes^  con* 
trasted  with  tbe  cuhivated  lands,  and  the  sor* 
rounding  scenery  of  islands  and  mKMKitatnef  covered 
with  immense  forests,  formed  m  succtasion  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  sublime  landscapes.. 

On  entering  the  basin  formed  by  the  shorea  of 
Point  Levi  and  the  Island  ol  Oleana^  the  view 
of  Quebec  and  the  surroonding  cevntry  soddenly 
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arrests  the  attention  of  the  spectator^  and  dis- 
plays^ at  once«  an  assemblage  of  every  thing  that 
is  grand  and  beautiful.     In   the  front  is  seen  an 
immense  projecting  rock,  covered  with  houses, 
churches,  and  warehouses,  of  stone,  rising  gradu- 
ally one  above  another  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre :  above  these  are  the  glittering  spires  of 
the  cathedrals,  convents,  and  other  religious  build- 
ings^ whose  refulgence  daBzles   the  eye;    while 
bdow  is  seen  a  crowd  of  shipping,  whose  masts 
sink  into    insignificance   against   the    mountain 
which  towers  above  them.    On  the  left  is  Point 
Levi,  adorned  with  its   little  cluster  of  houses, 
and  neat  church,  which,  as  the  vessel  moves  along, 
^nerges  gradually  out  of  a  thick  wood.    To  the 
right,  is  the  fruitful  island  of  Orleans,  with  its 
neat  dwellings,  cuktvated  slopes,  high  grounds, 
and  its  yet  uncultivated  forests.    Beyond,  is  the 
majestic  chasm  of  Montmorency,  and  its  snow- 
white  fiJls,  seen  in  sxi  opening  upon  the  elevated 
shores  of  Beauport,  which  rise  in  the  form  of 
terraces,    until  they   reach  the  huge  and  lofty 
mountains  that  form  the  back  ground,  and  extend 
fnr  b^ond  the  ken  of  mortal  vision.    It  was  the 
most  beautiful  combirmtion  of  scenery  I  had  ever 
beheld ;  and  the  vessel  had  come  to  an  anchor  off 
the  town,  before  I  quitted  the  contemplation  of 
such  a  variety  of  charming  €>bjects. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Hire  of  Houses  at  Quebec-^Roofs — Chinmey^ 
'  sweepers — Narrow  Streets  of  the  Lower  Town 
— Cape  Diamond — Dreadful  Accidents — Moun-^ 
tain-street — Steep  Ascent — Breakneck  Stairs — 
Singular  Escape  of  a  Boy — Canadian  Stores — 
Taverns — Union  Hotel — Irish  Landlord — Gr«- 
7ieral  Montgomery's  Attack  on  Quebec — Sudden 
Defeat  and  Death — Application  to  the  Canadian 
Government  for  his  Bones — General  Arnold — 
IntendanCs  Palace, 

The  season  of  the  year  in  which  we  arrived 
was  by  no  means  favourable  for  procuring  good 
lodgings  at  Quebec.  Houses  are  seldom  to  be 
obtained  except  in  the  month  of  May^  when  the 
term  for  which  they  are  taken  expires;  besides 
this,  the  House  of  Assembly  was  to  meet  shortly, 
and  the  influx  of  its  members,  from  different  parts 
of  the  country,  rendered  it  very  difficult  to  pro- 
cure either  a  house  or  apartment.  We  were 
therefore  obliged  to  be  contented  with  a  very  in- 
different  house  in  Champlain-street,  one  of  the 
oiost  disagreeable  parts  of  the  Lower  Town.  The 
building  itself  had  nothing  to  recommend  it  to 
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our  favour,  and  the  situation  was  extremely  re^ 
pulsive.  It  was  some  consolation^  however,  to 
have  Mr.  Mure^  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
merchants  in  Quebec^  as  our  next  door  neigh- 
bour; the  house  we  occupied  belonged  to  ihat 
gentleman,  who  also  owned  an  extensive  wharf 
and  range  of  large  store-houses  adjoining. 

The  houses  in  Quebec  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
built  of  stone ;  the  roofs  of  the  better  sort  are 
generally  covered  with  sheets  of  iron,  or  tin,  and 
those  of  an  inferior  description  with  clap-boards. 
Shingles  have  been  prohibited ;  though  many  old 
buildings  have  them.  In  case  of  fire,  the  burning 
shingles,  scattered  about  by  the  wind,  spread  the 
destructive  flames  to  a  great  extent :  it  was  the 
danger  apprehended  on  this  account,  that  caused 
the  provincial  parliament  to  prohibit,  in  future, 
the  covering  of  houses  with  them  ;  but  the 
boarded  roofs  which  are  at  present  chiefly  in  use, 
are  equally  dangerous  in  catching  fire,  though 
perhaps  not  so  likely  to  communicate  it  to 
distant  parts  of  the  town.  On  the  roofs  of  the 
houses,  two  or  three  ladders  are  placed  near  the 
garret  windows,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
chimney-sweepers  to  get  on  the  roof,  and  clean 
the  chimneys.  Boys  do  not  go  up  as  in  £ngland, 
but  two  men  perform  the  work  with  a  bundle  of 
^^^&9  or  furze,  tied  to  a  rope,  which  they  pull  up 
and  down  till  the  chimney  is  sufficiently  clean ; 
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one  man  goes  upon  the  roof^  and  the  other  re- 
mains below :  a  similar  mode  is  practised  in  Scot- 
land. 

The  streets  of  tVie  Lower  To wn^ with  the  ex- 
ception .of  two  or  three  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
market-place,  are  scarcely  deserving  of  that  ap« 
pellation  ;  they  are  rugged,  narrow^  and  irregular^ 
and  can  be  compared  only  to  the  dirtiest  lanes  of 
London.    St.  Peter's-street  is  the  best  paved  and 
widest  of  the  Lower  Town :   it  contains  several 
good  substantial  houses,  which  are  chiefly  occu- 
pied by  the  principal  merchants  and  traders.     It 
has  a  very  gloomy  appearance ;  yet  the  attention 
of  foot  passengers  is  constantly  kept  alive  by  the 
continual  noise  and  bustle  of  the  carters^  whose 
vehicles  are  drawn  up  on  one  side  of  the  street, 
near  the  market-place,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
hired ;  carts  are  therefore  continually  on  the  move 
along  this  street ;  and  the  adjoining  wharfs  afibrd 
them  constant  occupation  in  the  summer  season, 
during  which  period  this    place  is  a  complete 
Thames-street. 

The  Lower  Town  is  built  alodg  the  base  of  tiie 
mountain  by  the  water  side,  extending  on  the 
south  as  for  as  L' Anoe  des  M^res^  and  to  the  north 
as  fieur  as  the  suburbs  of  St.  Rocque,  a  length  of 
nearly  two  miles.  That  part  which  comprises 
the  market-place^  St.  Pet^'s-street.  and  the 
wbaria    adjacent    which    extend   a   consideraUe 
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way  into  the  river,  is  the  widest  part  of  the  Lower 
Town^  and  the  chief  seat  of  commeroe.  The  ex- 
tremities are  very  little  more  than  narrow  lanes^ 
winding  round  the  foot  of  the  stupendous  rock^ 
upon  the  summit  of  which  the  Upper  Town  is 
situated.  The  highest  part  of  this  rock  is  on  tlie 
soutfi  towards  L'Ance  des  Mires^  and  is  cdled 
Cape  Diamond,  in  consequence  of  a  considen^ 
ble  number  of  transparent  quartz  crystals^  resem* 
bling  diamonds,  being  found  between  the  fissures 
and  cracks  of  what  is  regularly  called  '^  UadL  lime 
slate>''  of  which  the  rock  consists.  .    .. 

Cape  Diamond  is  stated  by  Mr.  Weld,  in  hrs 
Travds,  to  be  upwards  of  one  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  rivers  this  account  is^  howevei; 
extremely  erroneous  ;  its  utmost  height  bdng 
only  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  perpendicular, 
which  an  o£5cer  of  the  engineers  informed  me 
was  the  actual  measurement  From  this  altitude 
it  subsides^  towards  the  northern  extremity,  into 
a  height  of  little  noore  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feist.  The  aspect  of  this  immense  body  of 
rock  is  steep,  and  rugged;  in  several  places  it 
projects  in  a  very  dangerous  manner  over  the 
houses  of  the  Lower  Town,  and  has  oecasioned 
many  serious  accidents.  In  the  winter^time  the 
fiaaures  and  cayities  of  the  rock  are  filled  up  with 
mow,  which  as  it  freezes  into  ice  expands  be« 
yond.  its  uaual  bounds^  and  splits  many  of  th<i 
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projecting  parts  into  fragments ;  these  are  loosened 
by  the  warm  sun  of  March  and  April,  and  often 
precipitated  upon  the  unwary  passenger  below. 

While  I  remained  at  Quebec  in  the  spring  of 
1607,  one  man  was  killed  upon  the  spot,  and 
several  others  had  their  arms,  legs,  or  thighs 
broken  by  these  loose  fragments.  It  has  long 
been  a  cause  of  general  complaint,  that  the  rock 
has  not  been  shaped  so  as  to  prevent  such  serious 
aoeidents.  It  is  hardly  possible,  at  present,  to 
walk  in  certain  parts  of  the  Lower  Town  in  safety 
during  the  thaw  which  takes  place  in  the  spring. 
Along  the  end  of  Sault  au  Matelot-street,  Cano- 
trie,  and  some  other  parts  of  Champlain->street, 
the  houses  are  built  within  a  few  feet  of  the  rock  i 
leaving  barely  room  enough  for  a  cart  to  pass. 

The  heavy  sameness,  which  pervades  all  the 
houses  in  Quebec,  is  seldom  relieved  by  any 
besuty  or  elegance  in  the  public  buildings.  The 
Lower  Town  is,  in  this  respect,  particularly  defi* 
eieut.  It  contains  but  one  small  church,  of  mean 
appearance,  situated  in  the  market-place,  and  be- 
longing to  the  Catholics :  it  is  called  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame,  and  was  founded  in  consequence 
of  A  vow  made  during  the  siege  of  Quebec  in 
1690,  and  dedicated  to  «*  Our  Lady  of  Victory.** 

The  street  leading  to  the  Upper  Town,  called 
Mountain^street,  winds  in  a  serpentine  direction 
from  the  market-place,  up  the  hill ;  passes  through 
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Ancxst-gate,  und  termiiMites  near  the  Frtech 
thedr^^  widim  a  ftbort  diManoe  of  Ibe  Ufper 
Tovm  market-pltoft.  In  its  fAiesent  winding  fom 
It  IB  very  steep^  tnd  requires  strength  to  ascend 
it.  The  little  Canadian  horSbs  have  a  laborious 
task  to  diag  up  the  h^vy  loads  whidi  thdr 
inaatisrs  impoaft  ispbh  them.  The  carts  mtid  iii 
Quel>ec  are  light,  and  usually  dra^n  by  ont 
horse  $  their  loads  are  hot  exoessivte,  when  drawl- 
ing upon  even  gromid ;  but  the  cattera  seldom 
make  any  alloWanbe  up  Mountain-stnefet,  though 
half  the  ordinary  load  is  more  than  their  horse 
tan  manage;  and  they  are  obliged  to  makd  fre* 
quent  stoppages  on  their  way  up. 

For  a  pedestriato^  it  is  very  fatiguifag>  if  fail 
bnsiness  requires  a  frequfnt  interoourse  betweM 
the  upper  and  lower  towns ;  otherwisig,  I  contelve 
Chat  two  or  three  excursions  up  this  hill  in  thii 
course  of  a  day  are  extmhefy  conducive  to  healthy 
and  I  believe  the  benefit  of  them  is  generslly  felt 
by  the  inhabitants*  This  hill  is  not  pdved  more 
than  half  way^  the  upper  part,  I  suppose^  being 
thought  too  steep  for  that  purpose :  if  that  is  the 
case,  I  do  not,  kbWever,  see  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  foot-paths  and  the  road  in  such  a 
nigged  state:  Mountsin-street  requires  more  at^^ 
ietition  than  any  other  in  Quebec^  yet  it  is  neg- 
lected the  most.  Ih  v^inter  tHhe  ii  is  eatrefnely 
dangerous ;  the  quantity  ef  shc^  and  ice,  which 
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accumulate  in  large  masses^  renders  it  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  inhabitants  to  provide  them- 
aelves  with  outer  shoes  shod  with  iron  spikes  or 
creepers*  These  they  call  goloshoesy  and  are  most 
frequently  used  in  the  fall  or  spring  of  the  year^ 
when  it  generally  freezes  and  thaws  in  succession 
for  two  or  three  weeks.  After  the  snow  is  well 
flcttled  on  the  ground,  and  it  becomes  dry  wHSl^ 
ingy  they  make  use  of  Shetland  hose  and  list 
shoes^  which  are  worn  over  their  boots  and  shoes^ 
and  have  the  effect  of  keeping  the  feet  both  warm 
and  dry,  while  they  prevent  them  slipping  about. 

There  is  another  communication  between  the 
two  towns.  This  is  by  a  long  flight  of  steps, 
from  the  head  of  Chfimplain-street  up  to  Moun- 
tain-street, nearly  opposite  Neilson's  printing- 
offioe,  which  is  situate  about  half  way  up  the 
hill.  .  This  communication  saves  foot  passengers 
^  considerable  ropnd  by  the  foot  of  the  bill,  which 
the  winding  of  the  street  would  otherwise  occa- 
sion :  by  these  steps  they  ascend  into  the  Upper 
Town  in  a  few  seconds.  In  the  winter,  however^ 
this  is  a  very  dangerous  place,  particularly  if  the 
people  who  reside  in  the  houses  on  each  side 
neglect  to  keep  the  stairs  clear  from  the  ice  and 
snow.  Many  a  person  has  made  a  somerset  from 
top  to  bottom,  or,  missing  the  first  step,  has  slid 
down  iipon  his  back  the  whole  length  of  the 
ft^rB,    The  frequency  of  sudi  apcidepts  has  ^ven 
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occasion  to  the  inhabitants  to  style  them  Break- 
neck stairs;  certainly  a  very  appropriate  and  ex-' 
pressive  title.  . 

Daring  the  winter  of  1807^  I  one  day  saw  a 
little   boy  in  a  small  sleigh,  in  which  was  a  dog 
completely  harnessed,  driving  with  great  rapidity 
down  the  hill  from  Prescot-gate,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  keep  the  dog  (who  was  turning  off  every 
BOW  and  then)  in.the  proper  road.      Just  as  they 
came ,  to  Breakneck  stairs,  the  dog,  I  suppose, 
considering  that  to  be  the  shortest  way  into  the 
Ix>wer  Town,  bolted  out  of  his  course,  and  down 
•  he  went  with  the  boy  and  sleigh  at  his  heels«      I 
im.giediatdy  ran  to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  expect^ 
ing  that  the  boy*s  neck  was  broke,  but  was  most 
agreeably  surprised  to. find  that  the  dog  had  car« 
riedbim  sfife  down,  without  even  upsetting  the 
sleigh.      Hie  boy  kept  his  seat,    but    hollaed 
most  lustily.     On  recovering  from  his  fright,  he 
smacked  bis  whip  over  the  dog*s  back,  and  turned 
the  corner  of  a  house  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs, 
with  as  much  apparent  dexterity  as  some  of  opr 
noble  coachmen,  would  have  displayed  in  turning 
Hyde  Park  Corner. 

The  boys  at  Quebec  h^ve;  also  a  peculiar  amuse- 
ment in  the  winter  season,  of  laying  themselves 
at  full  length,  with  their  breast  upon  a  small 
ddgh,  and  sliding  down  from  the  top  of  the  hill 
to  the  bottom :  they  glide  along  with  surprising 
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velocity,  yet  can  guide,  and  stop  themselves  wilh 
thdr  feet|  at  pleasure*  A  few  years  ago^  one  of 
them  amusing  himself  in  this  way,  and  neglect-* 
ing  to  stop  in  time,  was  dashed  against  a  house 
at  the  turning  near  the  printing-office,  and  killed 
upon  the  spot. . 

The  shops,  or  stores,  of  the  traders  in  die 
Lower  Town  do  not  exhibit  that  diversified  ud 
pleasing  eKhibitjon  which  is  seen  in  London,  of 
bow  windows  crowded  with  every  description  of 
goods,  from  the  most  trifling  article  of  domestic 
manufacture,  to  the^  most  costly  productions  of 
fore^  countries.    Here  the  stranger  sees  nothing 
but  heavy  stone  buildings,  gloomy  casements^ 
and  iron  cased  shutters  painted  red.    If  any  show 
is  made  at  the  window^  it  is  with  paltry  articles 
of  crockery,  earthen,  and  hardware :  on  one  side 
may  be  seen  pans,  mugs,  tea-cups  and  saucers, 
tureens,  zn&  pots  de  ehxzmbre :  on  the  other,  saws, 
files,  knives  and  forks,  jars,  pots,  hammers,  and 
axes.    These,  with  a  tolerable  display  of  bear-- 
skins,  seaKskins,  foxes*  tails,  and  buffiilo  robes, 
form  the   invariable   exhibition  of  a  Canadian 
store.     Even  the  British  store-keepers  make  little 
or  no  show  of  their  goods ;  and^  the  merchants, 
all  of  whom  have  stores  and  warehouses  for  the 
disposal  of  their  commodities,  by  wholesale  or 
retail,  content  themselves  with  advertising  every 
week,  "their  few  pipes  of Xxmdon  particular-* 
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hogsheads  of  claret  of  superior  qaality—^fine  old 
.port — prime  French  bran<ly-*-4upeHine  floor-^ 
capital  pickled  pofk  and  salmons—excellent  mo- 
covado' — good  pine  and  oak  timfoer,  pine  boards 
and  heading,  all  lor  cash  or  shcMt  notes/' 

The  French  store<keepers  purchase  their  goods 
mostly  at  the  auctions^  where  they  sometimes  buy 
things  very  cfa^p;  but  in  general,  I  believe, 
they  pay  more  than  they  would  at  the  merchants' 
stores,  independent  of  the  time  th^y  lose  in  at- 
tending the  sale.  The  cargo  of  a  vessel  that  was 
lost  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  in  1 807,  was  sold  by 
auction  at  Quebec,  in  a  damaged  state :  it  amount- 
ed to  upwards  of  sixiy  thousand  pounds  ;  and,  I  am 
told,  cleared  more  than  ten  per  oent.  profit  upon 
the  prime  cost.  The  eagerness  of  the  people  to 
purchase  at  auctions,  and  the  number  of  sales  that 
takes  place  every  week,  considerably  lessen  the 
trade  of  the  r^fular  store->keepers,  and  render  the 
profession  of  the  aoctiooefirs  esctremely  lucrative : 
they  are  already  numerous  in  Quebec,  and  con^ 
tnve  to  realise  very  handsome  incomes:  they 
receive  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  large  sales,  and' 
five  per  cent  upon  the  smaller  ones. 

The  taverns  in  Quebec  are  very  numerous,  and 
yet  a  stranger  is  much  sui^rised  to  find,  on  his 
arrival,  only  two  houses  which  deserve  that  high-* 
aoundmg  name.  This  arises  from  the  vanity  that 
has  taken  possession  of  all  our  Transatlantic  bre- 
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thren,  from  the  confines  of  Florida  to  the  coast  of 
Labrador,  to  designate  their  paltry  public-houses^ 
or  spirit-shops,  by  the  more  sonorous  and  digni- 
fied title  of  Taverns.  Every  little  dirty  hole, 
where  a  few  glasses  of  rum,  gin,  or  whiskey  are 
sold,,  is  ^Tavern.  The  better  sort  are  of  course 
Hdtels ;  and  so  ignorant  are  the  painters  who  be- 
daub their  signs,  that  the  ^^  Ship  Tamen^^  Such- 
U'-one^s  "  Tavernne^^  constantly  meet  your  eye. 
Some  few  French  Canadians  keep  to  the  good 
old  titles  of  ^'  Auherge^  and  "  Aubergiste^  and 
now  and  then  take  care  to  inform  the  public 
in  bad  French  orthography,  that  they  sell  their 
liquors, 

*^  Aujourd'httl  pour  I'argent, 
DemaiD  pour  rien." 

The  only  taverns  or  hotels  in  Quebec  that  are* 
really  respectable,  are  the  Union  Hotel  on  the 
Parade  near  the  Govemor*s  chateau,  and  Sturch*s 
in  John-street.  The  Union  Hotel,  formerly  kept 
by  a  half-pay  ofiicer  of  the  name  of  Holmes,  now 
proprietor  of  Hamilton's  Tavern  at  Montreal, 
was  built  by  a  subscription  raised  among  the 
principal  merchants  and  inhabitants  of  Quebec. 
Though  the  shares  were  only  twenty-five  pounds, 
yet  it  was  a  considerable  time  before  a  sufii- 
cient  sum  was  raised  to  complete  the  building, 
which  appears  to  have  been  planned  with  little 
judgment. 
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.  The  whole  house  comprises  only  four  large 
moms.    On  the  ground  floor  is  a  coSee-room^ 
much  too  large  for  the  company  who  frequent  it^ 
and  two  dining--rooms.    The  other  apartment  is 
above  them^  and  has  been  fitted  up  for  a  ball- 
room :  it  contains  a  good  orchestra,  and  other 
requisites  for  the  assemblies  and  concerts  which 
are  held  there  in  the  winter  season.    This  is  the 
only  part  of  the  plan  that  has  been   laid  out 
with  success ;  for  the  room  is  lofty  and  exten- 
sive, well  furnished,  and  excellently  adapted  for  its 
intended  purposes.    A  small  house  at  the  back 
of,  and  adjoining  to,  the  new  building,  has  been 
converted  into  bed-chambers,  kitchens,  and  apart- 
ments for  the  master  of  the  hotel ;  but  not  more 
than  twenty  or  thirty  persons  can  be  accommo- 
dated with  beds,  though,  from  appearances,  the 
house  ought  to  contain  accommodation  for  four 
times  that  number. 

The  principal  support  of  the  house^  at  first, 
was  by  an  annual  subscription  of  two  guineas ;  all 
who  ch^we  to  pay  that  sum  were  entitled  to  fre*^ 
quent  the  coffee-room,  but  no  others:  this  dis- 
gusted a  great  many  of  the  original  subscribers^ 
who  refused  to  contribute  beyond  their  share  of 
twenty^five  pounds ;  in  consequence  of  which  it 
was  laid  aside,  and  the  room  thrown  open  to  all 
without  distinction.  Matters  were,  however,  but 
little  improved  by  this,  proceeding ;  for  it  com- 
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polled  tbe  gentry  and  priocipal  merchants  to  keep 
away>  because  it  hurt  their  pride  to  mix  with  tbe 
plebeians. 

About  three  hundred  yards  from  our  residence, 
in  Champiain-^street^  the  American  General 
Montgomery  perished  in  his  attempt  to  surprise 
tbe  Lower  Town,  in  the  early  part  of  the  American 
war*  Several  persons  have  claimed  tbe  merit  of 
having  defeated  that  enterprise;  it  is  generally 
thought  to  have  been  effected  by  a  detachment 
of  soldiers  and  sailors ;  yet  I  have  heard  it  posi- 
tively asserted,  that  no  regular  military  force  was 
near  the  spot  at  the  time  the  attack  oommehoed ; 
but  that  at  the  moment  General  Montgomery 
and  his  party  were  passing,  in  apparent  security, 
glong  the  foot  of  the  rock^  where  there  was  tlien 
only  a  very  narrow  path^  a  brisk  fire  of  musketry, 
and  a  piece  of  cannon,  immediately  opened  upon 
their  flank,  out  of  the  window  of  a  small  house, 
situated  at  the  water's  edge,  where  a  small  party 
of  the  inhabitants  and  a  few  sailors  had  posted 
themselves. 

The  surprise  and  alaral  which  this  unexpected 
attack  created,  together  with  a  heavy'fdlof  snow, 
under  cover  of  which  General  Montgomery  had 
commenced  his  march,  threw  the  Americans  into 
confusion;  and  seeing  their  general,  his  two 
aides^u-camp,  and  a  number  of  men,  killed  by 
the  first  fire,  they  retreated  in  the  greatest  dis- 
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order.  The  geaeral's  body,  in  which  no  less  than 
eleven  balls  were  fyaad,  was  carried  into  the 
townj  and  boried  within  the  ft>rttfication,  near  the 
dtadeld— *No  stone  or  monument  distinguishes 
his  grave;  bat  the  place  is  remarkable,  being 
wiHiin  the  walls  which  inclose  a  powder-maga^ 
sine,  and  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Colonel  Glas* 
gow  of  the  artillery* 

A  man  of  the  name  of  M^Quarter^  who  keeps 
a  tavern  in  Charaplain^street,  has  the  credit  of 
being  the  person  who  resided  in  the  house,  and 
lieaded  the  small  party  that  so  suddenly  stopped 
tlie  ppogvess  of  General  Montgomery,  by  thdr 
brisk  fire  from  the  window.  I  know  not  how  far 
this  account  may  be  entitled  to  belief,  amidst 
the  various  contradictory  statements  that  I  have 
heard ;  but  more  credit  is  generally  given  to  it 
than  to  any  other.  An  eitensive  brewery  is  now 
sjtmited  nearly  upon  the  spot  where  that  memo* 
nble  aflair  took  place. 

Arnold^  the  other  American  general,  made  his 
attadL  upon  the  Upper  Tbwn^  Mr.  Weld  has  said 
at  SU  3ohn*s  Gate ;  which  occasions  him  to  re- 
mark upon  the  absurdity  of  Arnold's  attacking 
one  of  the  strongest  perls  of  the  fortification. . 
This>  I  have  been  informed,  was  not  the  case^ 
but  that  he  made  his  attack  in  person  upon  that 
part  now  oalled  Hope's  Gate,  leading  to  St 
lUipque*4  Suburb,  at  that  time  merely  a  barrier 
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of  picketing.  Two  or  three  other  places  were, 
however^  attacked  at  the  same  time ;  and  it  is  most 
likely  that  a  feint  was  made  at  St.  John's  Grate,  as . 
well  as  at  Palace  Gate :  but  the  points  where  Ar- 
nold principally  depended  for  success  were  the  place 
where  he  attacked  in  person^  and  at  a  picket  guard, 
now  called  Prescot  Gate^  a  short  distance  from 
the  top  of  Mountain-street^  which  commands  the 
entrance  into  the  Lower  Town.  This  barrier  is 
now  strongly  fortified,  and  surmounted  with  a 
kind  of  block-house,  with  loop-holes  for  mus- 
ketry, beneath  which  is  a^  archway  of  stone 
secured  with  double  gates.  On  one  side  of  the 
gate  are  embrasures,  with  two  pieces  of  cannon 
of  large  calibre ;  on  the  other  are  powerful  works 
of  stone,  within  which  is  situated  a  large  building, 
called  the  Bishop's  Palace :  it  was  formerly  the 
abode  of  the  French  catholic  bishop  ;  but  at  pre- 
sent it  is  occupied  for  public  offices  on  one  side, 
and  for  the  house  of  assembly,  legislative  and 
executive  councils,  on  the  other. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  Arnold  would  have 
succeeded  in  entering  with  his  party,  had  he  not 
been  wounded.  The  Americans  kept  possession  of 
the  Lower  Town  for  three  or  four  days  after  the 
attack.  Many  of  them  sheltered  themselves  from 
the  fire  of  the  garrison  in  a  large  stone  building, 
called  the  Intendant*s  Palace,  situated  just  with-> 
out  the  walls  ac^oining  the  suburb  of  St.  Rocque. 
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In  the  time  of  the  French  government  it  was  the 
residence  of  the  intendant,  an  officer  of  secondary 
rank  to  the  governor^  thoagh  frequently  pos* 
sesaed  *  of  much  greater  power  .  and  influencet 
For  some  time  this  building  was  spared  by  the 
garrison ;  but  finding  the  Americans  annoyed 
jkhem  very  much  with  their  rifles,  being  defended 
only  by  a  wooden  picketing  along  the  rock,  they 
«oon  reduced  it  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  compelled 
the  Americans  to  shift  their  quarters. 

In  this  state  the  building  remains  at  this  day : 
but  ma8sy  stone  walls  have  been  erected  upon  the 
opposite  rock  where  the  picketing  formerly  stood ; 
and  loop-holes  for  musketry  are  left  at  short  dis- 
tances, so  that  in  future  the  garrison  can  never  be 
annoyed  in  that  quarter,  except  by  heavy  artillery^ 
an  article  which  the  Americans  did  not  possess^ 
und  without  which  it  is  the  very  height  of  folly  to 
attempt  to  besiege  Quebec. 

The  house  of  the  intendant  was  called  the 
Bilace,  because  the  council  of  the  French  govern- 
ment of  North  America  was  held  there.    It  was 
9  very  handsome  stone  building,  and  contained 
several  large,  elegant  apartments,    which   were 
furnished  with  magnificence  and  splendour.    To 
the  northward  there  was  a  spacious  garden,  well 
stocked  with  every  variety  of  fruit-trees,  shrubs^ 
plants,  &c.     On  one  side  of  the  court-yard  were 
placed  the  king^s  stores,  and  on  the  other  the 
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prison.  In  this  houBe  all  the  deliberation  ooti* 
ceming  the  province  were  held,  and  those  ma- 
gistrates who  had  the  management  of  the  police 
and  civil  power  also  met  hene.    The  intendant 

generally  presided^  but  in  afiail-s  of  importance 

«  

the  governor-general  was  present  This  building 
had  been  burnt  down  no  less  than  three  time% 
previous  to  its  demolition  in  the  American  wan 
The  walls  are  all  that  are  now  left  of  it^  and  it  ia 
not  likely  that  it  will  ever  be  rebuilt 
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CHAPTBR  «I. 

Origin  of  the  Name  of  Quebec-^Tis  strong  natural 

Sicuaaon  and  Advantages-^^Capability  of  De^ 

fence  in  case  of  War  with  the  Ututed  States^^ 

Origin  of  the  War  between  the  Iroquois  and 

Algonquins — Impolitic   Conduct   of  Champhin 

--^Fortifications  of  QuebeC'-^  Expedition  of  Sir 

FFtlliam  PhippS'^New  Improvements^-^Martelh 

Towers^'^olfe*s  Cove — Battle  of  the  Plains  of 

AbrahaW'^Death  of  General  Wolfe — Ingrati^ 

iude  of  his  Countrymen  in  Cdnada — Statue  in 

St.  Johrls    Street^-^Garrison   TVoops — Colonel 

Glasgow  Commandant''^ Inspecting  Field    Offi^ 

eers  rf  the  Canadian  Militia^ 

Thb  name  of  Quebec  is  said  to  have  originated 
from  the  Norman  language,  and  that  one  of  the 
persons  who  accompanied  M.  de  Champlatn  in 
his  expedition  up  the-  river,  on  his  arriving  in 
sight  of  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  rivers  St* 
Lawrence  ai)d  St.  Charles,  exclaimed,  ^*  Quel 
becl"  ''What  a  point  1" — ^Others,  however,  as- 
sert that  the  name  is  derived  from  the  Algonquin 
word  Quebeio  or  Quebec,  which  sinifies  contract- 
fion,   because  the  St.  Lawrence  becomes  con^ 
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tracted  between  Quebec  and  Point  Levi^  where 
it  is  scarcely  three  quarters  of  a  mile  across^  which 
is  very  narrow  when  compared  with  other  parts 
of  the  river.     The  Abenaquis  word  Qoelibec, 
signifying  shut  up,  has  also  been  thought  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  name,  because  the  Abenaquis 
Indians,  who  lived.over  at  Claudiere,  about  three 
leagues  from  Quebec,  coming  from  thence,  could 
see  nothing  of  the  two  channels  formed  by  the 
inland  of  Orleans,  that  to  the  southward  being  hid 
by  Point  Levi,  and  the  northern  one  by  the  island. 
The  port  of  Quebec,  thus  inclosed,  appears  like 
a  great  bay  or  lake. 

.  From  which  of  these  three  lang^ges  the  name 
of  Quebec  has  originated  is  yet  undecided; 
though  I  think  the  Algonquin  word  has  a  prefer- 
ence over  the  Norman,  because  the  language  of 
the  Algonquins,  at  one  time  the  most  powerful 
nation  in  Canada,  was  universally  ^ken  by  the 
Indians  of  that  country.  The  Abenaquis  expres* 
sion  Quelibec,  is  nothing  more  than  a  corruption 
of  the  Algonquin  Quebeio  or  Quebec :  this  is  the 
more  evident,  as  their  significations  are  nearly 
synonymous. .  Another  reason  why  I  think  the 
Indian  appellation  was  more  likely  to  have  origir 
Jiated  the  name  than  the  Nornuin,  is  the  impro^ 
bability  that  M.  de  ChampUdn  should  have  de- 
nominated that  remarkable  spot,  where  he  after* 
wards  built  a  city,  merely  from  the  casual  esclar 
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ination  of  one  of  his  men.  It  is  most  likely  that 
he  preserved  the  Indian  name,  as  he  did  in  Several 
other  places ;  not  wishing^  perhaps^  totally  to  de- 
stroy the  only  vestige  of  antiquity  that  he  found 
in  the  country;  The  rage  for  altering  ancient 
names  was  as  prevalent  in  his  age  as  it  is  in  ours ; 
and  kings,  princes,  and  saints,  received  their  full 
share  of  that  species  of  honour.  It  is  not  proba- 
ble, therefore,  that  Champlain  would  have  neg- 
lected such  an  excellent  opportunity  as  the  foun- 
dation of  a  new  city  afforded  him,  of  honouring 
the  memory  of  some  favourite  saint,  king^  or 
prince  of  the  blood  royal,  without  some  better 
reason  than  that  one. of  his  attendants  exclaimed 
"  What  a  point  r^  The  n?ar  affinity,  however, 
of  the  l^orman  expression  to  the  Indian  name^ 
has  no  doubt  furnished  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
with  a  plausible  pretext  for  their  assertion. 

The  strong  natural  situation  of  Quebec,  and 

the  apparent  strength  of  its  fortifications,  have 

led  many  people  to  look  upon  it  as  another  Gi<* 

braliar.    Nothing  however  can  be  more  errone-^ 

ous.    Within  these  few  years,  great  additions  and 

hxiprovements  have  certainly  been  made,  which 

have  strengthened  many  of  its  former  weak  points  x 

but  there  yet  remains  much  to  accomplish  before 

it  ever  can  rank  even  second  to  that  celebrated 

fortress.    Nature  has,  indeed,  done  more  for  it 

than  art  will  ever  accomplish.    Besides  its  local 
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advantages,  it  is  separated  by  immense  iorea& 
and  rivers  from  an  invading  army 'of  the  United 
StlU;e8,  the  only  country  from  which  Qoebee  has 
tny  thing  to  dread  while  it  remaina  in  the  haoda 
*of  the  Eo^ish.  An  expedition  from  France  will 
never  be  undertaken,  while  we  keep  poasession  of 
the  ocean* 

Sbocdd  a  war  ever  take  pbce  betvreen  Great 
Britain  and  tiie  United  States,  it  is  more  than 
piobabk  that  the  latter  would  attempt  to  conquer 
Canada.  Their  great  olgect  would  be  to  drive 
us  from  the  American  continent,  as  siooh  as  to 
obtun  an  equivalent  in  the  event  of  peace*  Gveat 
ercrtiomi  would  undoubtedly  be  made;  and  an 
immense  army  transported  across  Lake  Cham- 
plain  would  most  likely  carry  all  before  it,  till  it 
arrived  in  the  neighbouifoood  of  Qoebec.  The 
difficulty  of  l»4ogisig  with  it  a  lai^ge  battemig 
train  would,  I  think,  prove  insormouatable.;  and 
witlx)ot  that  all  4heir  attempts  to  get  possession 
of  the  diy  must  fiul»  provided  the  works  wm  well 
manned.  Aa  btig  as  we  retain  the  capital  in  our 
hands  the  country  can  never  be  conquered;  it 
may  be  overran  and  desolated ;  but  the  ^uemy 
most  evetitnally  retreatt,  if  we  keep  op  my  tele? 
table  force  of  regulars  and  nulitia. 

When  the  French  &nk  settled  In  Canada,  iheir 
ptihf  object  of  ^eftoet  was  against  the  hostile 
tribes  of  Indiatis,  who  •cfNoomitted  oontiuual  de^ 
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predatioDS  upon  thdr  persons  and  property.  The 
faanumog  and  destructive  attacks  wluch  those 
Savages  made  upon  the  new  settlers,  cpinpelled 
the  latter  to  fortify  their  different  posts^  and  for 
upwards  of  a  century  the  annals  of  Canada  pre- 
aeot  a  continued  scene  of  warfiue  between  the 
JPrench  and  Iroquois:  an  unceasing  rpund  of 
treadieryy  cruelty^  and  bloodshed.  On  Gham* 
plain's  arrival  in  Canada,  he  found  the  Iroquois 
nt  war  with  the  Hunons,  Algonquins,  and  other 
Indian  nations.  How  long  the  contest  had  con- 
tinned  was  unknown^  but  it  was  generally  thought 
to  have  existed  for  many  years;  its  origin  only 
could  be  learnt  firoai  the  Indian^.  It  arose  in  the 
following  maimer :  the  Algonquins^  who  are  now 
extirpated,  .were  fomaeriy  the  greatest  hunters 
and  warriors  in  Canada:  the  Iroq«v>iSy  on  the 
contcary^  followed  ^iculturid  rad  domestic  puf^ 
f  uits ;  and  being  of  course  KaUe  to  the  attacks  of 
.  those  Indian  nations  who  were  of  a  more  warlike 
^fisporition,  they,i  in  otdet  to  live  in  securi^^ 
cDtered  mto  a  confederacy  with  the  Algonquin^ 
by  ¥^ich  it  was  stipulated  that  the  produce  of  the 
luurests  and  the  chase  ahould  he  mutually  divided 
between  both  parties  t  the  Iroquois  were  also  to 
perferm  the  more  menial  duties  of  domestic  life^ 
as  flaying  the  animals  caught  in  the  chaSe^  pre- 
paring the  food)  &c»  in  return  for  which  the 
Algonquins  were  to  defend  them  fixmi  the  violence 
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of  Other  Indian  nations.  This  compact  lasted  for 
an  unknown  length  of  time ;  till  the  Iroquois 
imbibing  a  portion  of  the  Algonquin  courage  and 
intrepidity^  some  of  their  young  men  ventured 
to  enter  into  a  competition  with  a  party  of  the 
young  Algonquins.  The  pride  of  the  latter  was 
alarmed^  and  thqy  bade  the  Iroquois  to  stay  at 
home^  and  flay  the  beasts  which  they  would  kill. 
The  Algonquin  boasters  went  out  to  hunt^  but  in 
two  or  three  days  returned  home  unsuccessful; 
upon  which  the  young  Iroquois  stole  out  at  nighty 
and  the  next  day  came  home  laden  with  the  ani- 
mals which  they  had  killed  in  their  excursion. 
This  daring  enterprise  provoked  the  others  almost 
to  madness ;  and  they  soon  after  took  an  oppor- 
tunity to  murder  their  rivals* . 

The  Iroquois  nation  immediately  resented  this 
outrage^  and  demanded  that  the  murderers  should 
be  delivered  into  their  hands :  this  was  refused  by 
the  Algonquins^  who^  knowing  their  own  power, 
treated  the  others  with  contempt.  The  Iroquois 
however  swore  eternal  enmity,  and  were  deter* 
mined  to  be  revenged.  For  this  purpose  they  re- 
moved to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  St.  Law-^ 
fence,  and  settled  on  thC'Spot  where  the  remains 
of  their  nation  yet  reside.  From  that  period 
open  war  commenced  between  the  two  nations ; 
and  the  Algonquins,  as  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, being  then  the  most  renowned,  were  joined 
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\fy  the  smaller  nations^  as  the  Hurons^  the  Abe- 
naquis,  &c.  The  Iroquois  however  had  no  sooner 
tasted  bloody  than  their  prowess  became  irresisti- 
ble ;  and  at  the  time  of  Champlain's  arrival^  they 
were  greatly  superior  in  courage  and  military 
skill  to  their  former  masters^  whom  they  had 
nearly  exterminated.  The  conduct  of  these  two 
rode  and  unpolished  nations  may  afford  a  serious 
lesson  to  their  more  civilised  brethren,  as  it  shows 
that  though  a  people  may  be  degraded  into  a 
state  of.  slavery,  yet  the  taunts  and  injustice  of 
tyrannical  masters  may  one  time  or  other  drive 
them  to  desperation,  and  cause  them  to  annihi- 
late their  oppressors.  It  also  evinces,  in  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Algonquins,  that  a  nation  which 
suffers  Itself  to  relax  into  indolence  and  effemi- 
nacy, subsisting  more  upon  the  labour  of  its  slaves 
than  upon  the  industry  of  its  own  people,  must 
sooner  or  later  sink  under  the  weight  of  feeble- 
ness and  corruption ;  for  it  appears  that  the  Al- 
gonquins  had  lost  much  of  that  courage  and  in- 
trepidity which  they  postessed  before  their  con- 
nexion with  the  Iroquois^  of  whose  weakness  they 
had  taken  advantage,  and  from  allies  had  con- 
verted them  into  vassals. 

Champlain  committed  a  fatal  error,  when  he 
joined  the  Algonquins  in  their  war  against  the 
Iroquois.  The  latter .  then  became  as  determined 
enemies  of  the  French  as  they  were  of  their  old 
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oppressors ;  and  tb  the  destructive  wars^  tn  which 
the  new  settlers  were  afterwards  io?6lved  for  up- 
wards  of  k  century^  may  be  attributed  the  little 
progreM  which  they  made  in  cultivating  and  ioi* 
proving  the  colony.  Their  fortifications  were  at 
first  mere  palisades  or  picketing^  until  necessity 
obliged  them  to  erect  works  of  a  stronger  nature* 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  fortifications  of  Que» 
bee  Were  of  much  importahde  till  the  year  1690^ 
wheo  el^v^n  stohe  redoubts^  whioh  served  as  bas- 
tions^ were  eiteted  in  difierent  parts  of  the  heights 
on  the  Upper  Towd.  The  remains  of  Several  of 
these  redoubts  are  still  in  existence.  Thqr  were 
connected  with  each  othet  by  a  strong  Kike  of 
oMai:  picketing^  ten  or  twelve  fett  b%h^  banked 
up  with  earth  on  the  inside.  This  prof^  suffi-» 
dent  to  resist  the  attaeks  of  the  hostile  Indiana 
ibr  several  years. 

Quebec  Must  haVe  been  in  a  very  weak  atatr 
in  l6ttO,  when  it  was  captured  by  the  Englishi^ 
who  were  looked  Upon  as  ddiverers  for  saving  the 
inhabitants  fix>m  starvation.  It  tt  also  a  curious 
fact  that  the  French  court>  at  the  peace  of  1633^ 
was  doubtful  whether  they  should  reclaim  Canada 
from  the  English  or  leave  it  in  their  possesuon^ 
so  IHtle  value  did  they  set  upon  the  cobny  at 
thAt  time.  Many  persons  were  of  opinioti  that  it 
i^^uld  pft>f e  very  injurious  to  France  to  keep  it ; 
Uiit;»  the  cold  being  io  interne^  K  cotild  never  I19 


foukrad  a  profitable  colony.  Others^  among 
wbcmi  was  M.  de  Champlain^  were  however  of  a 
contrary  opinion^  and  took  into  account  the  great 
profits  that  Would  accrue  from  the  trade  in  peltry ^ 
the  herring,  whale, .  and  cod-fisheries ;  ship-build^ 
ing,  and  the  produce  of  its  immense  forests.  The 
aiguments  of  the  latter  weighed  down  the  more 
confined  views  of  the  former,  and  the  colony  was 
recovered  by  France  in  the  treaty  of  1^2. 

In  i6qo  the  English  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  re^conquer  Quebec;  the  expedition, 
which  was  commanded  by  Sir  William  PhippSj 
arrived  so  late  in  the  season,  that  several  of  die 
ships  were  lost,  and  the  design  miscarried. 

From  that  period  the  fortifications  of  Quebec 
liave  gradually  risen  into  importance.  At  the 
time  of  iu  capture  by  General  Wolfe's  army  it 
was  considered  as  a  place  of  remarkable  strength<i 
Since  then  repairs  and  improvements  have  been 
yearly  going  on ;  and  at  the  present  day,  if  it  is 
not  actually  a  Gibraltar,  it  is  at  least  a  fort^^ss 
of  considerable  strengUi  and  remarkable  for  its 
natural  and  local  advantages. 

The  most  elevated  part  of  the  fortifications  on 
Cspe  DiamoDd  is  called  die  CUadel,  which  I 
always  understood  to  be  a  sort  of  fortress  or  easUe, 
fiv  the  purpose  of  afibrding  the  last  retreat  to  the 
garrison  in  case  of  atUck ;  but  there  is  no  appeer- 
•nee  of  any  building  of  that  descriptbn.    An 
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engineer  may  very- possibly  be  able  to  detail,  in 
technical  terms,  the  construction  of  the  present 
works  oh  Cape  Diamond  ;  he  may  be  able  to  de- 
scribe its  bastions,  curtains,  and  half-bastions;  its 
diteh,  counter-guard,  covered-way,  and  glacis  ;  biit 
my  unprofessional  eye  could  discern  nothing  but 
A  heap  of  ruins  and  rubbish;  a  heterogeneous 
collection  of  old  wooden  log-houses  and  broken- 
,  down  walls.  The  arrival  of  Sir  James  Craig  has^ 
however,  caused  n  vast  alteration  in  the  garrison. 
The  old  works,  which  were  falling  to  decay,  are 
now  repairing  with  the  utmost  expedition.  New 
walls,  bastions,  and  curtains ;  half-moon  batteries, 
and  martello  towers,  are  rising  in  all  directions* 
Mines  are  sprung,  rocks  blown  up,  and  the  artil- 
lerymen frequently  with  them,  occasioned  by  their 
own  carelessness* 

The  heights  aboUt  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
St  Louis^  gate,  formerly  commanded  the  highest 
part  of  the  citadel,  so  that  an  enemy  having  pos* 
session  of  that  elevated  position,  would  be  able 
to  silence  the  fire  of  the  garrison  in  that  quarter. 
To  counteract  the  ill  effects  apprehended  from 
such  an  event,  a  large  battery  has  been  raised  on 
the  highest  spot  within  the  fortifications,  in  a 
line  ^ith  those  heights.  Its  construction,  how- 
ever, is  not  generally  approved,  being  exposed 
in  the  rear  to  an  enemy  on  the  opposite  banks 
of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.     It  is  said  that  the 
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General  disapproves  it,  and  that  one  of  a  differ- 
ent description  is  to  be  erected  in  its  place.  Four 
martello  towers  are  erecting  on  the  heights,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  garrison  ;  they  run  in  a  line 
with  each  other,  across  the  plains,  from  the  ele- 
vated position  which  1  mentioned,  to  where  the 
mountain  subsides  into  the  valley  to  the  north- 
ward, beyond  St.  John*s  suburb.  These  towers 
must  all  be  carried  by  storm,  or  demolished,  be- 
fore an  enemy  can  approach  near  enough  to  injure 
the  garrison. 

Beyond  these  towers  are  the  celebrated  plains 
of  Abraham,  where  our  gallant  Wolfe  so  dearly 
purchased  that  honour  and  renown  which  will 
ever  accompany  his  name.  The  place  where  the 
British  troops  landed  is  about  three  miles  fron^ 
Cape  Diamond,  and  forms  a  sort  of  small  bay^ 
now  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Wolfe's 
Cove.  The  path  up  the  side  of  the  mountain  to 
the  heights  above  was,  at  that  time,  very  steep 
and  narrow,  and  much  obstructed  by  felled  tim-^ 
ber,  and  a  battery  which  the  French  had  raised 
at  the  top:  at  present  it  is  wide  enough  for  carts 
to  go  up.  On  that  memorable  occasion^  the  men 
of  war  and  transports  got  under  weigh  early  in 
the  morning,  and  sailed  up  as  far  as  Cape  Rouge^ 
about  nine  miles  above  Quebec.  Montcalm  be- 
lieving their  intentions  were  to  land  there,  de- 
iadied  Baugainville^  with  eight  battalions  and 
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some  artillery,  to  oppose  them.  In  the  mean 
time  the  British  squadron  silently  put  about^  and 
dropped  down  with  the  tide  to  Wolfe*s  Gove, 
while  Mons.  Bougainville  kept  marching  with  his 
detachment  in  a  contrary  direction. 

The  landing  commenced  about  four  o*clock 
m  the  morning,  and  ended  before  eight.  By 
that  time  the  British  had  scaled  the  heights,  and 
formed  their  line,  with  two  fields-pieces  in  front, 
and  the  48th  regiment  as  a  body  of  reserve ;  the 
light  infantry  to  cover  the  rear,  the  1 5th  regiment 
and  the  royal  Americans  to  cover  the  landing- 
place. 

The  Marquis  de  Montcahn,  who  was  with  the 
main  body  of  his  army  on  the  sliores  of  Beau- 
port,  hearing  that  the  £nglish  had  gained  the 
heights  of  Abraham,  could  scarcely  credit  his 
senses.  He  immediately  hurried  across  the  river 
8t.  Charles,  and  formed  bis  line  on  the  plains 
between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  with  one  field- 
piece,  and  his  irr^ulars  posted  in  flying  parties  to 
attack  the  British  flanks. 

The  French  line  began  to  chai^  about  nine^ 
advancing  briskly,  and  for  some  little  time  in 
good  order :  a  part  of  the  line  began  to  fire  too 
soon,  which  immediately  caught  through  the 
whole.  They  then  began  to  waver,  but  kept  ad- 
vancing with  a  scattered  fire.  When  they  had  got 
vithia  about  a  hundred  yards  of  the  British  Unc^ 
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the  latter  moved  up  r^ularly  with  a  steady  fire^ 
and  when  within  twenty  or  thirty  yards  of  closing 
gave  a  general  volley  ;  upon  which  a  total  rout  of 
the  enemy  ensued. 

Bougainville's  detachment  appeared  in  sight 
just  before  the  conclusion  of  the  battle:  but 
being  satisfied  that  there  were  no  laurels  for-  him 
to  gain,  he  decamped,  in  double  quick  time,  to 
Point  au  Tremble,  from  thence  to  Three  Rivers, 
and  afterwards  to  Montreal ;  a  distance  of  om 
hundred  and  eighty  miles. 

This  decisive  battle  was  fought  on  the  13th 
Sept.  1 759,  and  on  the  i  8th  Quebec  surrendered 
by  capituktioD.  The  terms  granted  were  honours 
able  to  the  garrison  and  advantageous  to  the  in«» 
habitants,  who  were  to  be  protected  in  the  full  en* 
joyment  of  their  civil  rights,  and  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion,  until  a  geueml  peace  should 
decide  their  future  condition. 

Wolfe,  like  Epaminondas,  breathed  out  his  soul 
in  the  arms  of  victory*  His  death  was  a  national 
loss,  and  as  greatly  lamented  as  that  of  Nelson, 
who  also  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory,  and  died 
with  nearly  the  same  words  upon  his  lips.  The 
memory  of  such  men  can  never  be  prized  too 
much,  since  it  requires  ages  to  replace  them. 

The  spot  where  Wolfe  died  I  have  often 
virited  with  a  s6rt  of  pleasing  melanchdy.  It 
ia  the  pomer  of  a  Miall  redoiibt^  which  is  yet 
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visible^  and  was  formeriy  distinguished  by  a  large 
rock*8tone,  upon  which  it  is  said  he  was  sup- 
ported after  he  received  the  fatal  wound.  From 
this  stone  strangers  were  frequently  prompted, 
by  their  feelings,  to  break  off  a  small  piece  to 
keep  as  a  memento  of  the  fate  of  that  gallant 
hero;. but  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  modem  up- 
start innovators  have  removed  that  sacred  relic, 
because  it  came  within  the  inclosure  of  a  certain 
Commissary-general,  who  had  erected  what  he 
called  a  pavilion,  and  would,  probably,  have  soon 
planted,  potatoes  and  cabbages  in.  the  redoubt, 
had  he  not  been  discharged  from  his  ofEce  by  the 
present  Governor-general^  for  a  trifling  defidency 
in  his  accounts. 

I  never  could  contemplate  the  rock,  the  forti- 
fications of  Quebec,  the  plains  of  Abraham,  and 
the  little  redoubt  to  which  General  Wolfe  was 
borne  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  without  reflect- 
ing on  the  ingratitude  of  his  countrymen  in  Ca- 
nada,  who  have  not  only,  shamefully  neglected 
his  memory,  by  withholding  fcom  him  a  monu- 
ment or  statue,  which  his  merits '  deserve,  and  in 
the  benefits  of  which  they  are  now  participating; 
but  have  suffered  the  last  sad  remains  of  the  spot 
on  which  he  breathed  his  last,  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  insolent  vanity  of  an  obscure  individuah  His 
countrymen  in  England  have  honoured  his  me- 
mory with  an  elegant  monument  in  their  venera^ 
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ble  mausoleum  for  distinguished  characters;  but 
the  only  mark  of  respect  which  his  countrymen 
in  Canada  have  vouchsafed  to  bestow^  is  a  paltry 
wooden  statue,  about  four  feet  high,  stuck  up  at 
the  corner  of  a  house  in  St.  John-street.  This 
humble  (or  I  should  rather  say  elegant)  specimen 
of  Canadian  carving  represents  the  general  in  the 
nniform  of  a  common  soldier^  with  his  musket, 
belts^  cartouch^box,  and  bayonet ;  a  little  three*-^ 
cornered  hat,  and  long-skirted  coat  reaching  half- 
way down  his  legs.  It  is  possible  this  may  be  a 
correct  delineation  of  the  general,  as  he  went  into 
battle  at  the  head  of  his  army«  As  such  it  is  not 
unworthy  a  stranger's  notice  ;  but  surely  it  is  not 
a  statue  worthy  of  commemorating  such  extra- 
4>Td\nary  talents,  courage,  and  perseverance,  as  our 
gallant  hero  possessed  and  displayed  at  the  siege 
and  conquest  of  Quebec.  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
under  the  administration  of  the  present  Governor- 
general^  himself  so  celebrated  for  .  his  military 
KTvices,  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  will  display 
their  generosity  and  spirit,  by  erecting  a  suitable 
monument  to  the  memory  of  General  Wolfe. 
The  commerce  of  the  country  was  never  so  great 
as  at  present,  nor  the  people  better  able  to  defray 
the  expenses  attending  a  design  far  .more  worthy 
of  their  munificence  than  that  hideous  structure^ 
of  wood  and  stone  which  at  present  disgraces  the 
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Upper  Town  jnarket-place,  and  of  which  I  shall 
MOD  have  occasion  to  speak. 

To  garrison  Quebec  in  a  complete  mraner^  it 
is  s^d  that  ten  thousand  troops  are  requisite. 
Though  the  number  usually  kept  there  falls  very 
short  of  that  amount,  yet  it  is  sufficient  for  all  the 
purposes  of  garrison-duty.  In  case  of  an  attad^ 
betng  apprehended,  the  different  regiments  of  the 
line  and  feocibles,  which  in  war-time  are  generally 
distributed  at  Three  Rivers,  Montreal,  and  other 
posts,  can  be  transported  to  Quebec  in  a  lew 
hours,  if  necessary;  besides  which^  the  militia 
regiments  forgoed  by  its  inhabitants  are  always  on 
the  spot  to  assist  Uae  r^lar  troops. 

The  troops  are  lodged  in  a  large  building  for^p 
tnerly  belongtiig  to  the  Jesuits,  mtuate  in  the 
Upper  Town  market-plaoe,  the  apartments  of 
which  have  been  turned  into  excellent  barradk:- 
rooms.  This  building  will  aooommodate  upwards 
of  two  thousand  soldiers.  Before  this  house  and 
property  appertaimng  to  the  society  of  Jeans  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  En^h  Government, 
the  troops  were  partly  lodged  in  block^houses  on 
Cape  Diamond.  Those  buildings,  composed  en- 
tirely of  wood,  have  been  suffered  to  nemain  in 
a  ruinous  state  for  several  years,  highly  dangerous, 
in  case  of  fire,  to  the  neighbounng  storehouses 
and  powder  magazines.    They  ware  in  exisfcencd 
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when  I  visited  the  Cape,  but  it  was  intaided  rery 
diortly  to  pull  them  down. 

The  present  Governor-general  posaesses  tiio 
largest  staff  that  has  been  known  in  Canada  for 
several  years ;  and  there  are  upwards  o(  ten  r€^ 
ments  of  the  line  and  fenctbles,  with  about  sis 
hundred  artillery.  The  latter  are  commanded  by 
Colonel  Glasgow,  who  is  also  cammandant  of  the 
garrison.  This  offioer,  whose  acquaintance  I  shall 
ever  esteem,  saved  under  the  gallant  EUiot  daring 
the  siege  of  Gibraltar.  He  has  been  upwards  of 
twen^  years  in  Canada,  imd  is  respeeted  by  all 
who  know  him,  for  the  amiablenesa  of  his  private 
life,  and  for  the  ability  and  integrity  which  he  dis<» 
plays  in  his  public  character* 

The  British  Government  seems  at  present  dis- 
posed to  muntain  its  possessions  in  Canada  upon 
«  respectable  footing.  Many  new  appotntmenta 
have  taken  place  in  that  country,  particularly  in 
the  military  dq>artment«  Six  inspecting  field-*^ 
ofl^oers  of  militia  are  among  the  number  j  but  it 
is  not  yet  kncMvn  upon  what  plan  the  militia  is  4o 
be  organized.  At  present  there  are  not  above  one 
thousand  militia,  or  rather  volunteers,  either  in, 
Quebec^  Three  Rivers,  or  Montreal,  that  are 
armed ;  and  they  have  furnished  themselves  with 
clothing  and  accoutrements  at  their  own  expense, 
and  are  in  every  respect  like  our  volunteers,  ex- 
iBept  that  the  latter  are  superior  to  them  ia  disci- 
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pline.     At  the  time  that  a  war  was  expected^ 
in  1807j  between  Great  Britain  and '  the  United 
States,  the  Canadian  people  universally  ofiered  to 
embody  themselves  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
The  services  of  only  five  thousand  were  accepted, 
and  they  were  never  armed,  as  the  necessity  of 
the  case  was  not  very  urgent.    The  alacrity  and 
zeal  with  which  the  Canadians  came  forward  were 
however  highly  honourable  to  them,  and. afforded 
a  strong  proof  of  their  good  sense,  in  properly 
appreciating  the  happiness  which  they  enjoy  under 
a  mild  and  liberal  government.*    The  British  and 
French  Canadians  are  divided  into  separate  corps 
of  militia,  and  officered  by  their  own  people :  a 
distinction  which  might  as  well  be  dispensed  with ; 
for  it  is  calculated  to  prevent  that  union  of  in- 
terest and  sentiment,  which  ought  to  prevail  be^ 
tween  all  classes  of  his  majesty's  subjects  in  the 
colony. 


*  Since  writing  the  above,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  declared  war  against  Great  Britain;  and  the 
brave  Canadians,  in  the  campaign  of  1812,  under  Sir  6. 
PreTost,  have  nobly  confirmed  my  opinion,  by  annihilating 
Hrec  American  armies  sent  to  conquer  them. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Chateau  Si.  Lams — Improvemmts-^Public  Builds 
ings  of  the  Upper  Town'— Court  House — Eng-- 
ii$h  Cathedral^Fire  at  the  Monastery  ofFran^ 
tiscan  Friars^CoUege  of  JemiU^Mode  of 
laving  of  the  Jesuits-^Canadian  Proverb — /n- 
defatigable  Ferseverance-*^Genius  andJbility^^ 
jfnecdote  of  .  a,  German  Jesuit — Jean ,  Joseph 

.  .  Casoty  the  last  of  tfie  Canadian  Jesuits — Hotel 

Di^u — Semvaary^^Remarhable   Anecdote  of  a 

young  Lady — Convent  of  St.  Ursule-^General 

Hospital-^-^Useful  Avocations  of    the  Nuns— 

Benpfit  of  Monastic  Institutions  in   Canftda-^ 

Begging  Friars-^Roman  Catholic  Clergy. 

The  residenoe  of  the  Governor  is  a  large  plain 
4itone  buildings  erected,  I  believe,  by  Geneml  Hal* 
dimand,  and  forming  one  side  of  the  open  place  or 
square  called  the  Parade.  Opposite  to  it  stand  the 
^English  Cathedral  Church  and  the  Court  House, 
2>oth  handsome  buildings  of  modem  construction. 
The  other  sides  of  the  Parade  are  formed  by  the 
.Union  Hotel,  in  a  line  with  some  large  dwelling* 
Jiouses — ^and  opposite,  by    a    row  of  buildings 
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which  forms  the  oommencement  of  St  Louis- 
street. 

The  old  chateau^  or  castle  of  St.  Louis^  is  built 
upon  the  verge  of  on  inacoessible  part  of  the 
rock,  and  separated  by  a  court-yard  from  the  new 
building  which  fronts  the  Parade. 

It  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  Grovemor^  for 
his  residence ;  but,  on  the  erection  of  the  other, 
was  converted  into  public  offices.  It  is  now  un- 
dergoing considerable  improvements,  for  the  use 
of  Sir  James  Craig.  It  is  to  be  raised  one  story 
higher,  and  the  expenses  are  to  be  defrayed  by 
the  colony,  agreeable  to  an  act  passed  for  that 
purpose  by  the  provincial  Parliament.  When 
finished,  it  will  possess  every  requisite  for  the 
abode  of  the  most  distinguished  person  in  the 
colony.  Its  situation  for  fine  prospects  and  ex- 
tensive views  of  the  river  and  surrounding  country 
cannot  be  surpassed  in  any  part  of  the  Upper 
Town,  Behind  the  boildiog  is  i^Jarge  stone  gal- 
lery or  balcony,  even  with  the  lower  apartments. 
This  gallery,  which  aervesas  a  very  agreeable  pro- 
menade, is  situated  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  Hie  river^  and  com- 
mands a  beautiful  panorama  view  of  the  Lower 
Town-*-the  shipping  in  the  Rlvei>— Point  Levi-^ 
the  Island  of  Orleans-^shores  of  Beauport  and 
^Astant  mountains,  a  scene  as  grand  and  extensive 
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To  complete  the  ptan  upon  which*  the  old 
chateau  is  rebuilding^  the  guard-house  on  the 
right  has  been  pulled  down^  and  a  new  one  of 
stone  is  constructing  on  a  larger  scale*  The  back 
part  of  this  building  and  the  sides,  which  will 
open  into  the  court-yard,  are  to  contain  the  60- 
Tcmor's  horses  and  carriages,  and  a  part  is  to  be 
appropriated  for  a  riding-school.  The  other  cha- 
teau on  the  left,  it  is  said,  is  also  coming  down  in 
part,  for  the  purpose  of  making  both  wings  uni- 
form, and  enlarging  the  entrance  to  the  grand 
chateau.  When  this  plan  is  completed,  that  side 
of  the  parade  will  be  greatly  improved,  and  will 
give  a  more  regular  feature  to  the  square.  The 
situattoQ,  however,  of  the  cathedral  and  of  the 
new  court>honse  on  the  opposite  side'  are  but  very 
iif  aefapted  to  rendler  the  square  complete,'  as  the 
gable  end  only  of  the  latter  comes  into  view  1  the 
ihmt  of  it  opening  into  St  Louis- street.  1  am 
not  acqpiinted  with  the  motives  which  occasioned 
tlie  court-house  to  be  erected  on  its  present  site, 
vrfien  so  favourable  an  opportunity  seems  to  have 
offered  for  building  it  with  its  front  opposite  the 
diateau,  as  there  is  a  considerable  space  of  unoc- 
cupied ground  between  it  and  the  cathedral.  But 
ther  pofalic  buildings  of  QoAec  seem  never  to 
liave  been  conitrudted  with  any  view  to  improve 
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the  appearance  of  the  town;  and  if  we  except 
the  English  churdi^  we  shall  not  find  one  at 
present  that  can  excite  our  applause.  The  plan 
.  of  tt^e  cathedral  church  is  said  to  have  been  taken 
from  St  Martin's  in  the  Fields^  London.  It  is 
built  of  a  Kght^coloured  gray  stone,  with  a  hand- 
some steeple  and  spire  of  proportionate  height, 
covered  as  well  as  the  roof  with  sheets  of  tin, 
which  give  it  a. remarkable  light  and  brilliant 
appearance;  for  the  tin-covered  roofii  of  houses 
and  churches  in  Canada  never  ruat,  but  constant- 
ly, maintain  their  shining  appearance, .  in  conse- 
quence of  a  particular  method  of  doubling  down 
the  tin  over  the  nails.  Sheets  of  iron  pamted 
black  or  red  are  sometimes  used  for  covering  roofs, 
instead  of  tin. 

The  Union  Hotel  is  the  only  building  besides 
those  which  I  have  mentioned  that  contributes 
,to  adorn  the  Parade.  It  is  a  very  neat  housej  one 
story  above  the  ground  floor.  The  rooms  are 
lofty  and  spacious.  The  building  is  partly  of 
stone  and  of  wood,  covered  with  a  sloping  roof  of 
clapboard,  painted  of  a  slate  colour.  The  front 
is  ornamented  with  a  handsome  portico  and  steps, 
and  the  whole  has  a  pretty  effect. 

The  ground  upon  which,  the  court-house  and 
cathedral  stand,  was  formerly  occupied  by  a  mo- 
nastery  of  Franciscan  Fmrs  or  ReooHeto,  which 
^was  burnt  down  a  few  years  a^  by  accidoit,  and 
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did  considerable  damage  in  that  quarter  of  the' 
town.  Many  other  ports  were  also  much  endan- 
gered^ particularly  the  Lower  Town>  into  which 
the  blazing  shingles  were  carried  by  the  wind ; 
they  even  fell  into  the  river^  and  obliged  a  ft\p\jt 
lying  at  anchor  to  slip  her  cable  and  run  down  to 
the  Island  of  Orleans.  This  order  of  friars^  of 
whom  there  were  then  but  few,  being  by  pro- 
fession very  poor,  and  subsisting  only  upon  the 
charity  of  the  inhabitants,  were  unable  to  rebuild 
their  house,  and  became  distributed  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  There  are  only  two  now 
alive^  and  they  reside  at  Montreal ;  they  continue 
to  go  about  habited  in  the  dress  of  their  order. 

The  college  of  the  Jesuits  is  situated  in  the 
market,  and  now  makes  very  excellent  barracks 
for  the  solders.  As  the  Jesuits  in  Gmada,  as 
well  as  in  (tifierent  parts  of  the  world,  were  once 
a  very  powerful  body  of  men,  and  possessed  more 
influence  for  a  time  over  the  people  among  whom 
tiiey  lived  than  even  the  sovereigns  themselves, 
it  may  be  amusing,  and  perhaps  instructive,  to 
describe  them  as  they  existed  in  that  country 
about  sixty  years  ago,  at  which  period  their  power, 
though  on  the  decline,  was  yet  considerable.  At 
this  day  not  an  individual  of  that  society  is  alive 
in  Canada,  the  British  Government  having  wisely 
prohibited  the  religious  male  orders,  the  priests 
CMepted^  from  augmenting  their  numbers.    The 
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Qov^rament  fafthfully  allowed  the  orders  to  esrjoj 
the  whole  of  their  revenues,  as  long  aa.  there  .eat^ 
isted  a  single  indiyidual  of  the  bodj ;  ^u%  on  1^ 
death  the  property  reverted  to  the  crown. 

The  building  in  which  tl^e  Jesuits  rettded  is 
well  laid  out ;  and  when  occiqpied  by  them,  and 
in  good  order  and  repair^  must  b&ve  been  the 
handsomest  building  in  Canada.  It. consista  of 
stone,  and  is  three  stories  high^  above  which  are 
^rets  with  a  sloping  roof  covered  wtthslatei^ 
even  at  this  day  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  i 
a  circumstance  which  I,  am  surprised  haa  not  in? 
duced  the  inhabitants  to  cover  (heir  houses  witl^ 
slate^  as  they  could  import  it  from  Scotland, 
cheaper  than  Ufi.  The  college  is  built  in  a  square 
form,  and  includes  a  large  court-yard  within.— 
In  every  story  there  is  a  long  walk,  on  both  fi^def 
pf  which  the  brethren  had  their  private  cells  or 
rooms^  exclusive  of  the  public  halls,  refectory,, 
library^  apothecary's  shop,  and  other  apartmenta 
for  general  use.  A  large  orchard  ^^d  kttchea 
garden  were  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
building.  A  part  of  the  trees  in  the  former  were 
the  remains  of  the  forest  which  covered  the  moun- 
tain when  the  French  began  to  build  th^  dt/j 
and  are  in  existence  at  the  present  day. 

The  interior  economy  of  the  college  was  well 
regulatedv  The  Jesuits  used  to  dine  in  a  gi'eat 
hallji  around  which  were  placed  long  tables  witl^ 
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teats  botveen  them  and  the  walls,  but  not  on  the 

<qipout#  nde.    On  one  side  the  refectory  was  a 

imlpit,  in  whicb^  during  meaki  one  of  the  fathers, 

used  to  read  some  religbus  book;   but  when 

▼isitora  dined  with  them,  this  practice  was  omit* 

ted ;  the  time  being  goaerally  employed  in  con* 

vernation.    Their  dinners  were  always  good ;  and 

when  company  was  present^  their  dishes  were  aa 

numerous  aa  at  a  great  feast.    They  never  per^ 

mitted  a  woman  to  reside  among  them.    All  were 

fathers  or  brothers^  the  latter  of  whom  were  young 

nen  brought  up  to  be  Jesuits ;  they  used  to  pre* 

pare  ev^  thing  fcur  dinner  in  the  hall^    an4 

bring  it  on  table ;  the  common  servants  not  being 

admitted. 

There  were  three  kinds  of  deigy  in  Canada : 
the  Jeauits,  the  Priests,  and  the  Reoollets.  The 
first  were  considered  so  much  superior  to  the  rest^ 
that  the  Canadians  had  the  following  proverb  to 
show  how  much  the  one  surpassed  the  other .-«-p> 
*'  Fbur  faire  un  RecoUet^  il  faut  une  hachette^ 
pow  un  Pr^tre  un  dseau,  mats  pour  un  Jesuite^ 
il  £iQt  un  pinceau.***— <<  To  make  a  Recollet  you 
oittst  have  an  axe»  for  a  Priest  a  diisel^  but  for  a 
Jesuit  you  must  have  a  pencil.** 

The  Jesuits  were  generally  very  learned  and 
studious,  and  very  agreeable  company.  In  their 
whole  deportment  there  was  something  so  pleas* 
iog  and  imsiatib1e>  Uiat  it  is  not  surprismg  they 
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captivated  the '  minds  of  ^e  people.    In  mhced 
company  they  never  spoke  of  reKgious  matters, 
and  if  the  subject  by  chance  was  introduced,  they 
generally  avoided  disputes.    They  had  the  cha- 
racter of  being  always  ready  to  render  assistance, 
often  even  before  it  was  required  of  them ;  and 
their  conversation  was  so  entertaining  and  learned, 
that  a  person  seldom  could  be  tired  of  their  com-- 
pany.    They  never  cared  to  become  preachers  to 
a  congregation  in   town  or  country,  but  always 
left  those  places  and  the  emoluments  arismg  from 
(hem  to  the  priests.    All  their  business  in  Canada 
was  to  convert  the  Indians,  and  with  that  view 
their  missionaries  were  scattered  over  every  part 
of  the  country.     These  missionaries  were  so  zeal^ 
ous  in   their  cause,  that  in   winter  they  accom* 
panied  the  Indians  in  their  great  hunting  parlies, 
when   th^y   were  frequently   obliged  to  sufter  all 
imaginable  inconveniences :  walking  in  the  snow 
all  day,  and  at  night  lying  in  the  open  air,  regard- 
less of  good  or  bad  weather,  and  what  was  often 
worse,    lying   in  the  Indian   wigwams,  huddled 
together  with  the  savages,  who  were  frequently 
swarming  with  fleas  and  other  vermin.    These 
hardships,  sometimes  aggravated  by  hunger,  did 
the  Jesuits  undergo  for  the  sake  of  converting  the 
Indians ;  bpt  as  much  perhaps  for  polilieal  as  re* 
ligioos  reasons.    Yet  what  an  indefatigable  body 
pf  ii»n  must  they  have  been !  for  though  tfeey 
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were  seeking  their  own  aggrandisement,  as  well 
as  to  further  the  political  views  of  their  ewn  coun- 
try, one  would  think  that  the  life  of  hardships 
which  they  led,  would  have  cooled  their  zeal ; 
and  no  doubt  but  it  would,  had  they  been  any 
other  people  than  Jesuits.  This  body  of  men 
must  have  been  of  great  service  to  their  country ; 
for  they  were  often  able  to  persuade  the  Indians 
to  break  their  treaties  with  the  English,  and 
make  war  upon  them,  to  bring  their  furs  to  the 
French^  and  not  permit  the  English  to  come 
amongst  them.  Sometimes  the  Indians,  when 
in  liquor,  would  kill  the  Jesuits,  calling  them 
spies^  or  excuse  themselves  by  saying  that  the 
brandy  had  killed  them. 

The  Jesuits  never  attended  at  funerals,  nor 
visited  the  sick,  nor  heard  confessions ;  those  of- 
fices they  left  for  the  priests.  They  were  reck- 
oned a  most  cunning  set  of  people,  who  generally 
succeeded  in  their  undertakings,  and  surpassed 
all  others  in  acuteness  and  understanding ;  they 
were  therefore  not  without  jealous  enemies  in 
Canada.  It  was  their  custom  never  to  receive 
any  amongst  them  but  persons  of  very  promis- 
ing parts ;  so  that  no  blockheads  ever  crept  into 
their  society.  An  anecdote  to  this  effect  is  re- 
lated of  Christopher  Clavius,  a  German  Jesuit, 
distinguished    for    his  mathematical  knowledge^ 
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and  employed  by  Gregory  XIIL  in  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  calendar.  He  died  at  Rome  in  iGi^^ 
at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  This  learned  charao 
ter,  when  a  boy,  was  entered  in  a  college  of  Je- 
suits; and^  after  having  been  tried  at  several 
parts  of  learning,  was  upon  the  point  of  being 
dismissed  as  a  hopeless  blockhead,  until  one  of 
the  fathers  took  it  in  his  head  to  make  an  essay 
of  his  parts  in  geometry,  whidi  it  SMma  hit  hb 
getiius  so  luckily,  that  he  afterwards  became  one 
of  the  greatest  mathematicians  of  the  age.  It  ia 
commonly  thought  that  the  sagacity  of  the  frthera 
in  discovering  the  talent  of  a  young  student^  has 
not  a  little  contributed  to  the  distinction  which 
their  order  has  obtained  in.the  world* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Priests  reodved  the 
best  kind  of  people  they  could  meet>  and  the  Re- 
collets  were  yet  less  careful.  They  never  endea* 
voured  to  get  cunning  fellows  among  them,  but 
took  all  that  offered ;  and  so  far  from  tormenting 
their  brains  with  much  learning,  they,  on  patting 
on  the  monastic  habit,  often  forgot  what  little 
they  knew.  As  they  bad  made  vows  .pf  poverty, 
they  subsisted  by  begging,  and  •  the  young  monks 
or  brothers  used  to  carry  a  bs^  from  house  to 
house  to  receive  alms.  Such  an  order  of  men  in 
a  new^  country^  like  Canada,  was  most  destruc--^ 
tive  to  society^  and  to  the  prossperity  of  the  go* 
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Jony.    Thiej  were  the  locuste  of  the  hnd^  and  th^ 
benefit  of  their  extermination  must  be  sensibly 

fdt. 

The  revenue  of  the  Jesuit   society  was  very 

consideraUe)  being  upwards  of  twelve  thousand 

IK)und8  per  annum,  at  the  time  it  reverted  to  the 

crown..    It  had  been  for  several  years  enjoyed 

solely  by  an  old  father^  who  had  survived  all  the 

rest.    This  Jesuit,  whose  tiame  was  Jean  Joseph 

Casot,  was  a  native  of  Switzerland,  ind  bom  in 

1728.    In  his  youth  he  was  no  more  than  porter 

to  the  college  (   but   having  considerable  merits 

he  was  promoted,  and  in  th^  course  of  time  re<* 

ceived  into  the  order*     He  bad  the  character  of 

possessing  an  amiable  and  generous  dispositionj 

aad  employed  his    large  income    in    charitable 

ptti^ses.    He  died  a  few  years  ago,  at  a  very 

advanced  age.     For  some  time  previous  to  his 

idedth  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  apartments,  and 

becamd  inaccessible    to   all  but  his  attendants* 

The  crOwn^  on  his  demise,  came  into  possession 

of  the  property,  for  the  management  of  which 

ootximffisioners  have  been  appointed.    The  lands 

which  belonged  to  that  body,  as  well  indeed  as 

to  the  religious  orders  in  general,  are  by  far  the 

best  in  the  country,   and  produce  the  greatest 

revenues. 

The  Ftmch  seminary  or  college  at  Quebec  ia 

iitttatad  close  to  the  French  cathedral,  betwe^ 
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tfce  marlet-place  and  the  ramparts.  The  building 
is  spacious,  and  substantially  biiilt,  though,  like 
most  of  the  public  edifices  in  Quebec,  it  has  suf- 
fered much  from  fire.  It  was  burned  down  in 
1703,  and  again  in  1705,  when  just  rebuilt.  At 
the  back  of  the  seminary  there  is  a  very  extensive 
garden^  well  laid  out,  and  possessing  every  requi- 
site that  can  contribute  to  the  recreation  of  the 
students.  It  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
river,  the  Island  of  Orleans,  and  the  opposite 
shores.  The  seminary  was  originally  instituted 
to  bring  up  students  for  the  priesthood.  No 
funds  were  allowed  for  the  educatioii  of  youth 
m  general ;  but  since  the  conquest  it  has  ad- 
mitted scholars  without  limitation  of  number^  for 
an  acknowledgement  of  five  shillings  per  annum 
for  out-pensioners,  and  twelve  pounds  ten  shil- 
lings for  boarders.  The  boys  educated  there  at 
present  are  numerous,  and  chiefly  the  children  of 
the  French  inhabitants.  Those  intended  for  the 
church  remain  there  till  their  education  is  com- 
pleted, or  till  a  parish  can  be  given  them. 

The  nunneries  have  not  been  restricted  by  Go- 
vernment, consequently  they  are  in  general  well 
filled.  The  Hotel  Dieu  is  a  large  building,  situ- 
ateil,  with  its  gardens,  near  Palace  Gate.  It  was 
founded  in  l638  by  the  Duchess  d*Aiguillon^ 
who  sent  from  the  Hospital  at  Dieppe  three  nuns^ 
for  the  purpose  of  commencing  this  charitable 
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institution.      It  consists  of  an  hospital  for  the 
aicky  who  are  received  here,  and  attended^  by  the 
nuns,  without  any  expense  to  the  patients.    The 
invalids  of  both  sexes  are  comfortably  lodged  in 
wards,  and  every  attention  paid  to  them  by  the 
sisters,  of  whom  there  are  about  twenty-seven, 
with  a  superior.    Females  are  received  as  novices 
.for  two  years,  during  which  time  they  wear  the 
white  veil ;  and  if  they  then  are  determined  to 
enter  the  order,  they  take  the  black  veil,  which 
seals  their  initiation,  and  encloses  them  in   the 
convent  for  life.    It  is  very  seldom^  however,,  that 
a  female  goes  into  the  religious  houses  of  this 
country  until  she  despairs  of  ever  getting  a  hus- 
band.    Some  few  young  and  handsome  girls  have 
at  (fifierent  times   sacrificed  themselves,    either 
fipom  resentment  or  despair,  at  the  caprice  of  a 
parent^  or  the  faithless  conduct  of  a  lover. 

I  heard  of  a  singular  anecdote  concerning  a 
young  lady,  who  had  a  narrow  escape  from  per- 
petual imprisonment  in  one  of  the  convents  at 
Quebec.    It  seems  that  the  mother,   Madame 

B    ■    t  d'A y,  had  made  a  most  absurd  and 

ridiculous  vow,  previous  to  the  birth  of  this  child, 
that  if  she  died  in  child-birth,  and  the  infant  was 
a  female,  it  should  be  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
Christ,  '[piis  event  did  happen,  and  the  child 
was  accordingly  brought  up  in  the  strictest  man- 
ner at  the  convent.     The  father  too  appeared 
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icily  determined,  that  when  of  age  his  daughto' 
sboukl  take  the  vei}>  agreeable  to  the  dying  re- 
quest of  her  mother.  When  the  young  lady, 
however,  grew  up  to  years  of  maturity^  she 
seemed  more  inclined  to  fulfil  the  divine  com- 
mand of  the  Almighty,  to  ^  increase  and  multi- 
ply/* than  to  lead  a  life  of  celibacy  in  a  convent. 
Her  heart  was  soon  captivated  by  the  tender  assh' 
duities  of  a  gallant  youth,  and  vows  of  love^ 
instead  of  religion,  bound  her  to  him.  Their 
affection  was  mutual,  and  as  long  as  she  reflected 
upon  that,  she  dreaded  not  the  in£rtuated  yow  of 
her  mother. 

It  happened  that  her  lover  vfSB  obliged  to  go 
abroad  for  some  time.  Imperious  cireumstancea 
delayed  his  return,  and  the  time  approached 
when  she  was  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  ritar.  It 
was  now  two  years  since  he  had  left  her,  «nd  for 
a  long  time  she  had  heard  no  tidings  of  bim. 
Hope,  fear,  and  despair,  alternately  took  poai- 
session  of  her  mind.  She  coiild  not  believe  that 
he  was  faithless,  yet  knew  not  how  toaocouAt 
for  his  absence  and  neglect ;  at  a  period  too  when 
he  must  be  acquainted  with  her  unfortunate  des- 
tination. The  father  persisted  in  his  determina- 
tion to  make  her  renounce  the  world,  and  the 
day  arrived  when  this  distressing  scene  was  to 
take  place.  Her  story  was  weM  known  in  Que- 
bec, and  crowds  were  at  the  convent  at  ah  eariy 
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hour  to  witness  the  sight*  Like  a  lamb  led  to 
be  sacrificed^  she  approached  the  altar.  The 
iHshop  commenced  the  ceremony,  which  gene^ 
ralhf  lasts  a  considerable  time.  At  length  he 
came  to  that  part  where  she  is  asked  whether 
she  will  accept  the  veil,  that  is  to  wed  her  to 
Christ  ?  At  this  moment  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
her  pale  and  death-like  coantenance.  Her  eyes 
were  drowned  in  tears,  and  her  frame  was  nearly 
sinking  under  such  a  weight  of  woe,  when,  look- 
ing round  the  crowd,  she  suddenly  started,  and 
immediately  turning  to  the  bishop,  declared, 
with  much  firmness,  that  she  would  be  wedded 
to  no  one  on  earth  but  that  young  man,  pointing 
to  her  lover.  In  an  instant  all  eyes  were  turned 
upon  the  fortunate  youth,  who  had  providentially 
arrived  that  day  at  Quebec,  and,  on  hearing  the 
melancholy  tale,  immediately  hurried  to  the  con- 
vent ;  and,  pushing  his  way  through  the  crowd, 
arrived  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  unfortunate  \ 

catastrophe.  It  was  a  joyful  scene,  and  the 
bkhop,  without  hesitation,  married  the  young 
couple  on  the  ^t 

The  convent  of  Uraulines  was  instituted  in 
1039,  by  a  rich  young  widow  in  France,  Ma- 
dame de  la  Peltrie,  for  the  education  of  female 
children.  It  belongs  to  a  superior  and  thirty-she 
hnns,  who  instruct  the  girls  in  reading,  embroi- 
dery, and  fine  work  ;  no  men  are  allowed  to  visit 
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this  or  any  of  the  convents,  without  peraiissioQ 
from  the  bishop.  The  sisters  of  St*  Ursule  are 
more  strict  and  recluse  than  those  of  the  other 
convents.  They  have  a  large  garden  adjoining 
their  house^  which  supplies  them  with  a  variety 
of  fruity  herbs^  and  vegetables^  a  portion  of  which 
they  sell  to  the  inhabitants  ;  for  their  institution 
is  not  very  rich.  They  also  employ  themselves 
with  embroidery,  pickling '  and  preserving  of 
fruits  and  vegetables^  which  are  disposed  of  for 
the  benefit  of  the  society.  This  convent^  like 
the  rest  of  the  public  buildings  in  Canada,  has 
suffered  two  or  three  times  by  fire.  It  is  now 
substantially  built  of  stone^  and  the  roof  covered 
with  tin. 

The  general  ho^ital,  which  is  situated  some 
distance  out  of  the  town^  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  St.  Charles,  surrounded  by  meadow  lands^ 
IS  the  third  convent  belonging  to  Quebeq.  It 
was  founded  about  the  year  1693,  by  M.  de  St* 
Vallier,  bishop  of  Quebec,  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  support  and  relief  to  the  infirm,  the 
aged,  the  sick^  and  wounded  poor,  of  both  sexes, 
and  in  this  charitable  and  .praise^worthy  service 
it  continues  to  this  day.  A  superior  and  thirty- 
seven  sisters  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  institution,  in 
a  manner  that  does  them  the  highest  honour,  and 
entitles  them  to  the  gratitude  and  thanks  of  the 
public.      Their  religious  duties  are   performed 
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without  rdaxing  those  of  I^amanity^  and  th^ic 
leisure  momenta  are  spent  in  useful  and^  orja^iri^n- 
ta,!  wor^St  the  profits  of. which  assist  the  ^^ve^i^^ 
of  the  hospital. 

I  cannot  quit  this  curspry  no^ic^  of  the  femalp 
religious  institutions  at  Qud)ec^  Mfitbout  paying 
them  a  tribute  of  applause  to  which  thegr.  ^e 
justly  entitled*  FeWf  it  is  true^  go  intotl^ose  l^oj^ 
repeptacles,  hut  such  ^  are  tir^d  of  the  ^rld. 
They  are  either  satiated  niith  its  p|easurc;;5jr  oj 
disgusted  with  its  car^s.  But  the  objects  fof 
which  they  leave  the  world  are  not  to  live  ig. 
easy  idleness^  or  careless  indifference.  Two  out 
of  three  institutions  bestow  their  time^  attention, 
and  property,  upon  the  sick  and  aged  poor. .  The 
other  devotes  the  services  of  its  sisters  to  the 
education  and  instruction  of  young  females.  Such 
are  the  charitable  offices  performed  by  the  Ca« 
nadian  nuns^  whpse  religious  duties  are  equally 
meritorious. 

The  existence^  therefore,  of  these  religious 
orders  I  conceive  to  be  highly  advantageous  to 
the  people  of  Ginada,  and  serviceable  to  the 
Government.  In  a  catholic  country  governed  and 
regulated  by  the  liberal  constitution  of  England, 
those  institutions  are  rendered  of  public  utility. 
The  suppression  of  the  male  orders  was  wise  and 
politic,  because,  however  useful  the  Jesuits,  might 
have  been  to  their  own  Government,  it  is  hardly 

vol..  I.  F 
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possible  that  they  could  have  ever  been  recon- 
ciled to  act  in  favour  of  one  whose  religious 
tenets  clashed  with  their  own.  As  to  the  begging 
friars,  no  nation  could  be  benefited  by  them. 
The  priests  or  catholic  clergy,  at  present  so 
numerous,  and  who  have  received  the  support  and 
protection  of  the  English  Grovernment,  are  en- 
titled to  particular  notice.  From  the  great  in-, 
fluence  which  they  possess  over  the  minds  of  the 
Canadians,  their  importance  cannot  be  questioned* 
In  a  subsequent  chapter  I  shall  ofier  some  obser- 
vations upon  them. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

a 

Upper  Town  of  Quebec^-New  Buildtngs-^Butchers* 
Market — Show  of  Meat  the  Day  after  Good 
Friday — Feasting  after  Lent^-^Price  of  Provi'- 
sions — Frozen  Provisions  kept  for  ^ve  Months-^^ 
Extravagant  Price  of  European  Goods — Tommy 
Cods — Ftsh-^ffUd  Pigeons — A  Market  Scene 
— Poor  Mtdrooney — The  Habitant  outwitted — 
Stinking  Cheese  an  Epicurean  Delicacy — Butter 
from  Gr^en  Island — Frozen  Milk — Maple  Sugar 
— Origin  of  eating  sweet  Things  with  Meat^^ 
Price  of  Articles  at  Market-^Canadian  Cur^ 
rency» 

^BE  Upper  Town  is  certainly  the  most  agree- 
able part  of  Quebec  both  in  summer  and  winter. 
In  the  former  season^  the  heat  is  not  so  intense 
a9  in  many  parts  of  the  Lower  Town,  nor  in 
winter  is  it  so  dreary  aUd  dull.  The  cold  is, 
however,  severer  by  several  degrees.  Even  be- 
tween Cape  Diamond  and  the  Upper  Town,  ther« 
is  frequently  a  difference  in  the  weather  of  nearly 
10  d^rees.  The  thermometer  in  February  180/ 
was  20  degrees  below  0  in  St.  Louis  street^  and 
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on  the  Cape  30  below  O ;  the  latter  being  elevated 
upwards  of  70  feet  above  the  former. 

The  streets  in  the  Upper  Town  are  not  remarks 
able  for  width ;  bat  many  of  them  are  tolerably 
paved^  yet  a  considerable  part  of  the  town  remains 
without  that  beneficial  improvement.     A  fortified 
town,  confined  like  (Quebec  to  ihi  summit  diid 
base  of  a  steep  rock^  is  not  very  weft  adapted 
either  for  convenient  streetir  or  elegiaht  bbildings ; 
they  must  always  be  regulated  by  the  localities 
of  its  situation.     But  mucH  more  might  certaihj/ 
have  been  effected  for  general  oomfbri  and  con** 
veniece,  had  this  place  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
any  other  than  a  Roman  Catholic  people,  whose 
numerous  religious   institutions    have    occupied 
nearly  one-half  the  town. ,   Their  lairge  buildings^ 
and  extensive  gardens,  were  not  of  so  Much  con- 
sequence in  the  early  settlement  of  Quebec ;  but 
when    population    increased,    those  who  would 
otherwise  have  lived  within  the  walls  wdre  obliged 
for  want  of  room  to  reside  withbdt ;  and  havl^ 
formed  what  are  called  the  suburbs  of  St.  John, 
St.  Rocque,  &c. 

Since  the  conquest,  improveihents  have  goHi 
on  but  slowly,  owing  to  the  ifluctuating  state  of 
commerce ;  from  which  source  alone  the  iheai& 
can  be  provided.  Of  late  years,  noweVer,  sever^ 
alterations  have  taken  place  in  consequence  of  lh!e 
extinction  of  the  male  religious  orci'^s,   vvh6ac 
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lioases  and  lands  have  devolved  to  tbe  croum, 
and  made  room  /or  the  erection  of  nev  edk&ces. 
Some  public  buildings  have  been  erected^  but  ex« 
oept  .the  Engliah  .church,  wi&  very  little  toate ; 
:and  even  diat  is  not  yet  complete,  for  it  rec^uires 
;to  be  in<^o8ed  with  an  iron  railing,  instead  of 
the  old  rotten  wall  which  at  present  degrades  .the 
building.    Several  streets  ibave  .been  paxed,  .and 
private  houses  .bnilt  upon  more  improved  prin* 
ciples  than  those  which  before  occupied  ih^r 
sites.    Therfi  is  yet  room  .enough,  in  difierent 
parts  (^  the  town,  ifor  many  .more  houses^  which 
will  00  doubt  be  enected  as  commerce  and  popu- 
lation increase. 

In  speaking  of  the  new  buildings,  .1  .cannot 
avoid  obeerving,  that  of  all  those  which  have.di^ 
gtaced  the  public  taste,  the  circular  buildiqg 
erected  in  the  tUpper  Town  market-place  .has 
disgraced  it  the  most.  This  edifice,  to  which*  I 
have  before  alluded,  is  a  kind  of  amphitheatre  of 
atone^  surmounted  by.an  immense  dome  or  cupola 
of  wooden  frame-work,  covered  on  the  outside 
with  planks.  On  .the  top  is  a  sort  of  lantern, 
or  circular  diamber,  with  planked  Toof.  .The 
aides  of  this  lantern  are  glazed  fpr  the  admit- 
tance of  light  into  the  interior,  but. they  have 
very  little  efiect  in  sudi  an  ei tensive. building. 
The  i  frame-wodL  inside  the  define  is  ingenious 
•eiiOD^,  and  does  more  cre^t .  to  ^  the .  artist  .who- 
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erected  than  to  those  who  designed  such  a  crude 
mass  as  the  whole  building  presents. 

The  heaviness  and  disproportion  of  its  parts 
may  be  easily  conceived^  when  it  is  known  that 
the  diameter  of  its  base^  and  its  perpendicular 
height,  are  exactly  the  same,  being  just  one 
hundred  feet  each. 

At  first  sight  a  stranger  fancies  that  he  beholds 
tlie  grand  amphitheatre  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Quebec,  where  skilful  horsemanship  or  splendid 
spectacles  enliven  the  long  evenings  of  a  Cana- 
dian winter ;  but  how  great  is  his  surprise  when^ 
on  a  closer  inspection,  he  discovers  that  this  vast 
edifice  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  butchers* 
shamble,  a  mere  receptacle  for  beef,  mutton^  and 
pork  I  Not,  indeed,  that  the  elegance  of  the 
building  itself  would  lead  him  to  think  that  it 
was  unworthy  of  such  a  fate :  on  the  contrary,  be 
would  decide  in  his  own  mind,  that  the  butchers 
are  not  much  honoured  by  the  structure,  however 
they  may  be  by  the  sum  of  money  that  h^s  been 
expended  for  them. 

Before  this  edifice  was  erected,  the  butchers 
occupied  small  wooden  stalls.  These  were  very 
inconvenient,  very  irregularly  built,  and  much 
exposed  to  the  weather.  It  was  necessary  that 
the.  meat  stalls  should  be  secured  against  the 
heat  in  summer,  and  the  cold  in  winter.  The  new 
^uilding  has  provided  for  the  first  of  these  requit 
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sites^  but  the  severity  of  the  winter  is  felt  at  pre- 
sent in  its  greatest  rigour. 

The  other  parts  of  the  market-place  are  occu- 
pied from  five  o*clock  in  the  morning  till  twelve, 
by  the  Habitans  (country  people),  who  bring 
the  productions  of  their  farms  to  market  in  carts 
during  the  summer,  and  in  sleighs  in  the  winter. 
They  generally  bring  their  wives  and  daughters 
with  them,  who'  often  remain  exposed  all  the 
rooming  to  the  piercing  cold  of  winter,  or  the 
burning  sun  of  summer,  disposing  of  their  provi- 
sions, while  their  husbands  or  fathers  are  getting 
drunk  in  the  spirit-shops  and  taverns.  The  carts 
with  hay  and  wood  are  stationed  by  themselves, 
near  the  barracks.  The  rest  with  meat,  fruit, 
vegetables,  &c.,  occupy  the  other  parts  of  the 
market-place.  Here  the  groups  of  country  people 
who  present  themselves  to  view  with  their  little 
stock  of  provisions,  their  singular  mode  of  dress, 
their  language  and  behaviour,  form  a  novel  and 
carious  sight  to  a  person  unaccustomed  to  the 
country. 

The  markets  are  supplied  with  beef,  mutton, 
pork^  and  veal,  by  the  Habitans,  as  well  as  the 
butchers ;  though  the  latter  generally  feed  their 
own  cattle,  and  kill  them  for  sale  as  required. 
Their  meat  is  frequently  better  than  that  of  the 
country  people.  The  fattest  pork  that  can  be 
procured  is  bought  by  the  lower  order  of  the  C9* 
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ifadians^  Who  scslrcely  eat  kny  other  meat.  TKc 
Habitans,    in   particular^   live  Tor  months  upon 

'poiic ;  a  stnall  piece  of  which^  boiled  down  with 
tome  peas  or  b^ans  into  a  soup^  con'^titutes  their 

'chief  dish.    The  i^eal  sold  by  the  Habitabs  is  in 
gertehil  Very  yotihg,  as  red  as  beef^  and  do^  h6t 
eat  Well. 
TDurittg  'Lent  the  Prench  people  live  upon  fish 

"arid  vegetables,  which  they  contrive  to  dress  in 
the  most  palatable  manner.  The  Hay  after  Godd 
Friday  the  butchers  make  a  show  bf  their  mat, 

^somewhat* similar  to  our  butchers  before  Christmr^. 

.  The  former  decorate  their  meat  with  flowers  arU 
ribbands  in  order  to  tempt  their  customers,  though 
brie  would  think  that  but  little  inducement  was 

'  necessary  to  Invite  them  to  eat  afler '  so  long-^'a 

'  fist.    The  Catholics  at  the  close  of  Lent  have  '9 

'regale,  and  the  butchers  do  not  neglect  lo  take 
«dvii\itage  of  that  propitious  moment.    Theifineit 

-quarters  and  joints  are  ticketed  with  the  narAes  of 
those  happy  people,  who  are 'alert  enough  to  rite 
at  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  get  (o 
market  before  their  neighbours. 

The  dogs  m  fittie  carts,  which  are  m^ntiori&l 

^by  Mr.  Weld  and  former  writers,  are  how  n6t 
much  in  use,  eicept  by  boys ;  every  thitig  fs 
brought  to  market  in  catts,  or  sleighs^  drawn  by 
hoiws.    I'he  niarkets  of  Quebee'are  well  supplied 

-with  everything  the  country  afifords.    In  sumriier 
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the  following  artioles  are  brought  to  market  by  the 
'Habitans^  and  generally  sold  at  the  prides  af&wd 
to  them. 

Sterliog  money. 

'Beef  per  lb.  l^d.  to  4d. 
Mutton  per  lb.  4d.  to  6d, ;  per  she^p 
8^  to  IOj. 

Meat.   'I  Lamb  per  quarter  3^.  6d.  to  4^.  6d^ 
\  Veal  6d.  to  Jd.  per  lb.    • 
I  Pork  5d.  to  6d.  per  lb. 
(^Sausages 
Turkeys  per  couple  3^.  6d.  to  B^. 


Poultry 
and  ' 
Game. 


Fiab. 


1^.  3d.  to -is. 

7d.  to  lOd. 
2s.  6d.  to  4s.  ^^ 


lOd.  to  I5d. 
Is.  6d.  to  4^« 
6d.  to  Qd. 


Fowls  do. 

Chickens      do. 
Geese  do. 

Wild.  do.     do. 
Partridges     do. 
Pigeons  per  do2. 
Hares     each 

(Eels,  price  according  to  the. size 
Trout  do. 

Perch  do. 

Poisson  Doree     do. 
Maskiiiongf         do. 
Shad  each  1  d.  -to  2d. 
Stui'geon 
Achigan 
Black  basse 
Salmon 
Fresh  God 
Salt  Cod 
Cat  Fish    \, 
Vem*    (Potatoes  18rf.  to  20d.  per  bushel. 
*  w*   i  Cabbages  id.  to  2d.  each, 
tables.    |;oniong  per  hundred  lOd 


^  Of  various  prieet,«ceardiiHc  to  the  sMse. 
At  soBie  periods  cod  «iid  salmon  vt 
at  dear  at  in  London.  ^ 
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Vege- 
tables. 


Fruit. 


\ 


Sun- 
dries. 


Turnips 

Peas 

Beans 

Beet 

Celery 

Sallad 


Leeeks  per  bundle  4d. 
Carrots  but  very  little  cheaper  than  in 
London. 

do, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Asparagus  per  bundle 
Cotonnier        do. 
Parsnips 
Boiled  Corn,  Herbs,  &c. 

"  Apples  1 8 J.  per  barrel 
Pears  but  few  at  niarket 
Strawberries  about  6cL  per  quart 
Currants 
Gooseberries 
Raspberries 
Blueberries 
Blackberries 
Plums 
Melons 


''  Maple  sugar 

Flour  per  cwt. 

Lard       .     . 

Tallow     .     . 

Tobacco     .     . 

Butter     •     . 


2d.  to  3d.  per  lb. 
]  8^.  to  25s. 

6d.  to  Qd.  per  lb« 

gd.  to  1  Od.  do. 
.     .  '  .  Qd.  do. 

Qd.  to  I  Ad.  do. 


Oats  per  niiqot  2s.  6d.  to  35,' 
Hay  per  bundle  6d.  to  7d.  • 
Straw  per  do.     2d.  to  Sd. 
Wood  per  cord  1 2*.  to  1 5s. 
Stinking  Cheese,  Soap,  Mogasins, 
^  Fur,  &c. 
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In  winter  a  portion  only  of  the  preceding  ar- 
ticles are  brought  to  market.  As  soon  as  the 
river  between  Quebec  and  the  Island  of  Orleans 
is  fiozen  over,  a  large  supply  of  provisions  is  re- 
ceived from  that  island.  The  Canadians  at  the 
commencement  of  winter  kill  the  greatest  part 
of  their  stock,  which  they  carry  to  market  in 
a  frozen  state.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  then 
supply  themselves  with  a  ^uf!icient  quantity  of 
poultry  and  vegetables  till  spring,  and  keep  them 
in  garrets  or  cellars.  As  long  as  they  remain 
frozen,  they  preserve  their  goodness,  but  they 
will  not  keep  long  after  they  have  thawed.  I  have 
^ten  turkeys  in  April  which  have  been  kept 
in  this  manner  all  the  winter,  and  found  them 
remarkably  good.  Before  the  frozen  provisions 
are  dressed,  they  are  always  laid  for  sopae  hours 
in  cold  water,  which  extracts  the  ice ;  otherwise, 
by  a  sudden  iqamersion  in  hot  water,  th^y  would 
l)e  spoiled. 

The  articles  of  life  are  certainly  very  reasonable 
in  Canada ;  but  the  high  price  of  house  rent  and 
Buropean  goods,  together  with  the  high  wages  of 
servants^  more  than  counterbalances  that  advan- 
tage. A  person  must  pay  at  least  70  or  100  per 
cent,  upon  the  London  price,  for  every  article  of 
wearing  apparel,  furniture,  &c.,  unless  he  attends 
^e  public  sales,  which  are  pretty  frequent,  and 
ivh^re  articles  are  sometimes  sold  yery  low ;  bvit 


f here  he  is  often  liable  to  be  deqeived^  and  «iRany 
Z  keen  oeconomist  has  been  confoundedly  >btt. 

The  Lower  Town  market-plaoe  ia  reckoned 
<iheaper  than  the  other.  It  is  not  go  large^  but  is 
^nerally  well  aupplied.  Fi^  ia  at  certain  seaaons 
abundant,  particularly  salmon  and  ahad ;  the  biter 
IS  classed  among  the  herrings,  "which  it  somewhat 
resembles  in  flavour,  though  widely  differing  in 
^izCy  the  shad  being  as  large  as  a  moderate-sj^ad 
'Salmon,  They  are  a  great  relief  to  the  poor 
people  in  the  months  of  May  and  J  une,  as  «t  that 
.season  they  are  taken  in  shoals  in  the  river  of 
'St.  I^awrence'  from  the  entrance  to  more  than  two 
'hundred  miles  above  Quebec :  large  quantities 
-are  salted  downfor  the  use  of  the  upper  province* 
iFresh  cod  ara  very  rarely  brought  to  market.  A 
merchant  in  the  Upper  Town  usually  gets  a  sup- 
ply once  during  the  summec  season,  which  he 
keeps  .in  an  ice4iouse,  and  retails  to  the  inhahi-' 
tants  at  nearly  the  London  price.  Montreal  re-* 
ceives  a  supply  from  the  United  States  during  the 
winter  season ;  they  are  packed  up  in  ice,  and  a 
few  of  them  find  their  way  to  Quebec. 

The  maskinong^  is  a  fish  of  the  pike  species, 
with  a  long  hocked  snout  projecting  over  the 
mouth.  .  It  is  caught  in  the  small  river  of  Maski- 
nonge,  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  above 
Quebec.  Trout,  perch,  and  other  small  fiish,  are 
pleatiful.    The  sturgeon,  the  basse,  the  achigaon 


and  a  large  species  of  eel,  are  all  &votxrite  fkh 
with  the  Canadians ;.  but  the  pickerel^  or  poksot^ 
dor&ey  is  reckoned  the  best  that  comes  to  market. 
It  is  a  small  fish,  seldom  exceediog  the  size  of  a 
haddock,  which  I  think  it  much  Resembles  in 
flavour.  In  speaking  of  the  fish  I  most  not  omit 
a  carious  species,  about  the  size  and  appearance 
of  large  smelts,  bot  far  inferior  to  them  ia 
qiuility.  They  are  called  by  the  inhabitants 
iammy  cods,  and  are  caught  in  the  St.  Lawrence, 
during  the  winter  season,  in  little  holes  which 
are  made  in  the  ice*  Small  huts  are  erected  over 
these  holes^  and  in  them  the  Canadians  fish  for 
the  tommy  cods  with  hooks  and  lines.  They 
generally  obtain  enough  to  reward  them  for  their 
ttxmble^  Many  sit  up  all  night  at  this  work;  for 
it  is  found  that  the  fish  bite  better  at  that  time 
tfaad  in  the  day.  Great  quantities  are  brodght  to 
n9arket;  and  are  very  serviceable  durii^  Lent. 
In  many  places  up  the  river,  where  they  are  taken^ 
in  great  abundance,  and  no  sufficient  sale  is  founds 
ifae  cdmtry  people  feed  their  cattle  with  them. 
The  ecii  of  this  country  are  all  large,  and  by  no 
mea«  inviting  to  a  refined  taste.  They  have  a 
strong  rancid  flavour,  and  contain  a  great  deal  of 
Oil. 

Considering  the  vast  quantities  of  fish,  with 
^hviAk  the  river  and  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  abouu'!, 
J  think  tkit  maikets  in  Canada  are  very  itt  sxxfm 
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plied.  Though  the  gulf  is  full  of  mackerel^  yet 
none  ever  appear  at  Quebec,  Oysters  are  some- 
times brought  from  Chaleur  Bay,  but  so  seldom^ 
and  in  such  small  quantities,  that  an  oyster,  feast 
16  considered  by  the  inhabitants  as.  a  very  rare, 
treat.  They  are,  however^  but  of  an  indifferent . 
quality  ;  and  though  of  large  size  when  taken  out 
of  the  shell,  yet  have  so  little  substance  in  them^ 
that  tvhen  cut  with  a  knife,  the  water  runs  out^ 
and  they  diminish  at  least  a  fourth.  The  shells, 
are  large,  and  adhere  to  each  other  in  great  clus- 
ters. The  herrings  of  Cailada  are  large,  but  of 
indifferent  quality.  Sprats  there  are  none ;  at  least 
none  ever  appear  on  shore. 

In  the  spring  the  markets  are  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  wild  pigeons,  which  are  sometimes, 
sold  much  lower  than  the  price  I  have  mentioned : 
this  happens  in  plentiful  seasons;  but  the  im-, 
mense  flocks  that  formerly  passed  over  the  country 
are  now  considerably  diminished ;  or,  as  the  land 
becomes  cleared,  they  retire  farther  back.  i 

The  beef  of  Canada  is  in  general  poor,  and, 
tough  eating.  The  Canadians  have. not  got  into 
a  proper  method  of  fattening  their  cattle,  which 
are'  for  the  most  part  lean  and  ill  fed.  The 
butchers  however  contrive  to  furnish  a  better 
sort,  which  they  fatten  on  their  own  farms.  The 
veal  is  killed  too  young  to  please  an  English  taste, 
and  the  pork  is  overgrown.    Mutton  and  lamb 
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are  very  good ;  and  the  latter,  on  it»  first  coming 
in^  is  sold  at  a  price  which  would  not  disgracel 
a  London  market.  The  Habitane  sell  their  meat 
by  the  quarter,  half,  or  whole  carcase;  which, 
accounts  for  the  different  prices  I  have  affixed  to 
those  articles.  The  butchers  retail  them  by  the 
pound.  V 

It  is  curious  in  winter  time  to  see  the  stiff  heact^* 
less  carcases  of  the  sheep  stuck  upon  their  hind 
legs  in  different  pistrts  of  the  market-place.  It 
is  also  highly  amusing  to  behold  the  various 
groups  of  people,  of  all  descriptions,  that  sur- 
round the  Habitans,  looking  over  and  scrambling 
for  meat,  poultry,  and  vegetables.  Here  may 
be  seen  men,  women,  and  children  ;  masters,  mis-, 
tresses,  and  servants ;  judges  and  members  of  the 
council;  colonels,  captains,  and  private  solders; 
all  promiscuously  huddled  together  round  the  Ha- 
bitant's cart,  his  basket,  or  his  sack..  One  with  a 
couple  of  turkeys  in  his  hand ;  another  with  a  goose ; 
a  third  snatching  it  out  of  her  hand,  exclaiming 
*'  That's  my  goose,  ma'am  ;"  a  fourth  smelling  at 
a.  brace  of  partridges ;  a  fifth  throwing  the  fellow's 
potatoes,  cabbages,  onions,  apples^  &c.  into  a  little 
basket  which  she  carries  on  her  arm  ;  a  sixth 
moving  off  with  a  slinking  cheese  in  his  pocket ;  a 
seventh  putting  a  mutton  carcase  under  his  arm, 
and  bawling  to  the  Habitant  to  take  his  money 
for  it.    In  the  midst  of  all  this  crowd  stands  the 
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fOQT  klloWf  telling  the  price  of  half  a  dozen  dif-^ 
Ii9rent  things  in  a  breath,  taking  the  money  of 
aome,  and  refusing  it  of  others.  Yet  it  very 
seldom  happens  that  he  loses  any  of  his  articles^  or 
f offers  himself  to  be  cheated. 

An  anecdote  is  however  told  of  a  soldier,  a  few. 
years  ago,  who  stole  a  mutton  carcase  from  one  of 
the  Habitans,  and  carried  it  into  the  adjoining 
barracks.    The  countryman  got  information  of  itj^ 
and  applied  to  the  officer  on  duty  for  leave  to 
search  the  barrack  rooms  for  his  mutton.    The 
officer  accordingly  accompanied  him ;  and  after 
going  through  several  of  the  apartments  they  camo. 
into  one  where  two  or  three  woman  were  crying 
and  groaning  lamentably  over  a  dead  body,  stretch- 
ed out  on  the  bed  and  covered  with  a  sheet.   The 
officer  asked  who  was  dead ;    '^  Ah,  plase  your 
honour,  it*s  poor  MulrQoney,  who  died  suddenly 
with  the  gripes  this  morning."     The  Habitant^ 
however,  began  to  suspect  that  poor  Mulrooneyr 
might  be  no  other  than  his  mutton,  and  therefore^ 
requested  to  see  the  corpse.    The  officer  was  upon 
the  point  of  complying  with  his  wishes,  wheq 
the  women  immediately  set  up  the  Irish  howl^ 
shrieking  and  tearing  their  hair  most  piteously, 
and  falling  on  the  body,  declared  that  they  never 
would  suffer  poor  dear  Mulrooney  to  be  taken  for 
the  carcase  of  a  sheep,   and  ^uld  scratch  the 
Frenchman's  ey^s  out  for  wi^idg  to  ^$turb  th« 
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dead.  They  were  just  going  to  put  their  threats 
in  execution,  when  the  countryman^  alarmed  for 
his  safety,  and  frightened  at  their  howlinga,  im- 
mediately took  to  his  heels  and  ran  out  of  the 
barracks,  though  not  without  strong  suspicions 
that  Mulrooney^s '  body  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  his  mutton.  The  fact  was  afterwards  disco- 
Tered;  and,  I  bdieve,  some  remuneration  was 
made  the  man  for  the  loss  of  his  sheep. 

Another  trick  was  once  played  upon  a  Habi- 
tant by  a  soldier,  who  had  dressed  himself  as  an 
officer's  footman.  He  went  to  the  countryman 
and  asked  what  he  had  got  in  his  bag?  The 
man  answered,  '^  A  pig ;"  upon  which  the  soldier 
said  he  could  not  tell  whether  it  WQuld  suit  his 
master,  but  would  take  the  pig  for  him  .to  look 
at,  and  leave  a  dollar  till  he  came  back.  He 
accordingly  took  the  pig  into  the  barracks^  and 
returned  to  the  man  about  five  minutes  after, 
saying  that  he  was  sorry  the  pig  did  not. suit  his 
master,  and  received  his  dollar  back  again.  The 
unsuspecting  countryman  placed  his  bag  again  in 
the  cart  amongst  his  other  articles ;  presently  an 
old  gentleman,  a  member  of  the  house  of  assembly, 
came  up,  and  began  to  overhaul  the  provisions  in 
the  cart.  **  What  have  you  in  the  bag  there  ?  ** 
said  the  old  gentleman.  "  A  pig.  Sir.** — "  Ah  1 
ah  !  let  me  look  at  tt.**  The  Habitant  laid  hold 
of  the  bag,  and  the  old  gentleman  opened  the 
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ttiouth  of  it  to  examine  the  pig.  when  a  Tai^ 
t6fn  eat  instantly  sprung  up  in  his  face  and  made 
oflT  with  -atl  speed  for  the  barracks^  leaving  the 
tnember  of  the  house  of  assembly  and  the  Habi* 
•tant  in  the  titmost  consternation. 

Among  Che  artteles  brought  to  market  is  one 
of  a  pecoKar  description  called  stinking  cheese,^ 
which,  'from  the  richness  of  its  flavour,  is  worthy 
of  a  place  at  any  of  our  city  feasts.  It  only  re-* 
quires  to  be  ^known  in  order  to  be  sought  after  by 
all  thfe  lovers  of  highly-flavoured  dainties ;  by  all 
^fao  oan  feast  upon  venison  and  wild  fowl  in  a  state 
of  putridity;  for  this  cheese  exactly  resemblea 
those  epiourean  delicacies  in  the  odours  which  it 
exhales.  It  is  a  kind  of  new  cheese  made  into 
small  Hat  cakes ;  but  to  reduce  it  to  a  rich  pala- 
table state,  the  country  peopfe  wrap  it  up  in  wet 
hay  or  straw,  and  place  it  under  a  dunghill,  where 

.  after  4t  has  lain  a  sufficient  time  to  putrefy,  it  is 
takon  out  and  carried  to  market  for  sale*     I  have 

'  frequently,  on  passing  these  cheeses,  been  obliged 
to  hold  my  nose;  yet  gentlemen  reckon  theofi 
a  great  delicacy,  and  put  two  or  three  with  the 

,  wet  musty  hay  into  their  pockets  f 
.   The  best  butter  is  brought  from  Green  Island,. 

'  dbout  one  hundred  and  fifly  miles  below  Quebec. 

•  That  ^d  by  the  Ccinadians  in  the  market-place 

•  is  generally  of  a  cheesy  or  sour  flavour ;  owing  to^ 
the^creacn  being  kq>t  so  long  before  it  is  churned^ 


liilk  18  brought  to  oaark/sit  ii^  t)^  jtR^^qr  in 
^ge  frozen  ci^t^es. 

Large  quantities  of  mapl^  e^gar  {ii^r  sold  ^t 
alxHit  balf  the  price  of  the  West  lodia  sugar.  Jkf^ 
OabufacturiQ|r  of  this  article  takes  place  eyly  x^ 
the  spring,  when  the  sap  or  juice  p^  in  tl^ 
taaple  trees.  It  is  very  laborious  work,  as  at 
that  tiip^  the  snow  is  just  melting,  and  tl^e  €a- 
ioadians  suffer  great  hardships  in  procuring  the 
liqpor  from  an  immense  number  of  trees  dispersed 
(iiver  inany  hundred  acres  of  Jand.  The  liquor  i^ 
^led  down,  and  often  adulterated  with  flour^ 
t^Mch  thickens^  and  renders  it  heavy  :  after  it  is 
^\fd  9,  sufficient  time,  it  is  poured  into  tiireens^ 
9lld,  when  cqld,  forms  a  thick  hard  c^ke  of  th^ 
^ha))e  of  the  vessel;  These  cakes  are  of  a  dark 
Vrpp^n  colow,  for  the  -Canadians  do  not  trouble 
^eiWBelyes  sboxxt  refining  it.  The  people  19 
Upper  ,C^nada  make  it  very  white ;.  and  it  pia^ 
\ifi  esMiIy  clarified  equal  to  the  finest  loaf  sugajj^ 
fjf^e  in  England. 

I^  is  very  hard,  and  requires  to  be  scraped 
tjjQth  a  knife  wh^  used .  for  tea,  otherwise  th? 
jliiffips  would  be  fi  considerable  time  dissolvings 
Its  .^vour  strongly  resepibl^  the  qapdied  hope* 
iMwnd  fold  by  tlie  drpggtst^  in  £ng)^n^>  ^nd  ^9 
iaos.aay  that  it  po^sesscfl  medicinal  fjjuslities^ 
^liph  tl^y  eat  it  in  large  lumps.  It  veiy 
possibly  acts  i(S  |i  fifl?reptive.to  tjie  ,vg{^qW% 
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of  fat  pork  which  they  consume,  as  it  possesses^ » 
greater  degree  of  acidity  than  the  West  India 
aagar.  Before  salt  was  in  use,  sugar  was  eaten 
with  meat  in  order  to  correct  its  putresoency. 
Hence,  probably,  the  custom  of  eating  sweet  apple 
sauce  with  pork  and  goose ;  and  currant  jelly  with 
hare  and  venison. 

Hay  rs  sold  at  market  in  bundles  of  ITtba^ 
weight  each,  at  50^.  the  hundred  bundles.  Straw 
IS  sold  in  the  same  manner,  at  about  half  the 
price.  Wood  is  brought  to  market  in  carts  or 
sleighs ;  three  loads  make  onecotd,  which  sells  tot 
from  \2s.  to  15^.  Most  people  at  Quebec,  how- 
ever, Tay  in  their  wood  from  the  water  si^,  near 
the  Lower  Town  market-place.  It  is  brought 
down  the  river  in  summer^  in  cribs  of  six  cords 
each.  A  cord  of  wood  is  six  feet  long,  four  feet 
higfa^  and  two  feet  deep^  and  is  sold  at  the  watar 
aide  for  from  8^ .  to  9^.  The  expense  of  cartings 
piling,  and  sawing  the  wood  is  abont  As.  Od. 
more.  Coals  are  generally  brought  by  the  vessels 
as  baHast,  and  sell  from  20s.  to  30s.  per  chaldron 
at  Quebec;  they  are  a  cheaper  fuel  than  wood, 
but  the  latter  ia  better  adapted  for  the  stoves 
which  are  used  in  Canacb.  The  French  people 
sen  their  commodities  by  the  minoe,  a  measure 
which  16  one  twelfth  more  than  the  Winchester 
busbefe'  They  also  measure  land  by  the  arpentp 
whic^'is  four-fifths  of  a  statute  acre. 
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•  Monep  in  Canada  is  reckoned  at  the  following 
m&ghA  and  currency,  agreeably  to  an  act  passed 
by  the  |Mt>vinciid  parliament  in  April  1808  : — 

Dwti,  Grt.  £.    t.  d. 

British  Guinea .....5    6  Ttoy  1     34 

Joannes  of  Fbrtugal 18    O 4    OO 

Moidore  of  do 6  18 110  0 

American  Eagle. .11     6  . . . .   ^  10  0 

When  weiglMd  in  tralk,  the  rate  is  carreney,  4f.  9<^  per  os. 
Troj. 

Milled  DouUbon,  or  four )    jy    o  ••••    8  14  (J 

Pistole  piece* '  S 

FVench  Louis  d*or,  coined  1^     -      -  i     o  q 

before  1793 > 

French    Pistole,    coined >^     ^    ^      ..   O  18  3 

before  the  same  period  ) 

When  weighed  in  bulk,  the  rate  is  currency,  4L  7<*  S^'per 
OS.  Tro;  j  and  in  the  same  proportion  for  all  the  higher 
and  lower  denominations  of  the  said  gold  coins. 

For  every  grain  which  the  British^  Portugal^ 
and  American  coins  weigh  more  than  the  stand- 
ard^ there  is  to  be  allowed  and  added  ^d.  cur« 
rency ;  and  for  every  grain  less  2-id.  is  to  be  deduct- 
ed. And  for  every  grain  which  the  Spanish  and 
French  gold  coins  weigh  more  or  less  than  the 
standard,  there  is  to  be  an  allowance  of  2id.  cur- 
rency. 

In  every  payment  exceeding  the  sum  of  twenty 
pounds^  where  one  of  the  parties  requires  it,  gold 
is  to  be  weighed  in  bulk,  and  pass  at  the  above 
rates ;  and  a  deduction  of  half  a  grain  Troy  is  to 
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lie  made  oh  every  piece  of  coin  so  weighed^  6s  21 
compensatidn  t6  the  receiver  for  the  loss  he  m^ 
sustam  in  paying  away  the  same  by  the  Abgjit 
^i^ce. 

The  mlver  coins  are  as  follotr  t 

Spanish  Piastre  or  Dollar •  •   O 

ignglish  Crown • .  i .  •  • P 

French  Crown,  of  6  livres  toumois. ...   0 
]prench  do.  of  4  livres  10  sols  tdurnois  6 

English  Shilling 0 

Fiiench  piece  of  24  sols  toumois  ••...•   0 

L*£scalin,  or  Pistoreen •«••••    0 

French  piece  of  36  sols  tdornois O 

Th^  tx)pper  coin*  in  circulation  is  English.  The 
halfpence  ate  called  sols  by  the  French,  and  cop^ 
pers  by  the  British.  To  bring  sterling  money 
into  Canadian  currency,  one-ninth  must  be  added ; 
and  to  bring  currency  intp  sterliiig  one-tenth 
must  be  deducted. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Cmriom  Jargm  in  the  Market-place^ BwTabm, 

jin  Anecdote  of  an  Irishtnsn  and  a  iBiiW- 

tmUF^MoGcann^^Svfomp  Boot$r^Straa»Hrfnfis 
— Raspberries'^  FruU  braiigkt  iQ  JMarhtr-^ii^egq^ 
tablet'^Poiaioes  fonmetly  hoked  upon  0s  poir 
sonous  by  the  French — Boms  of  Cahbage^  anA 
Omom^Bread^Priee  regtdc^^d  by  ibA  Jkfttfw- 
trcues-^Large  Exportatien  of  Wheatr^Oklon^ 
Caldioelh-^Breweries  established  at  Qusbep-^ 
Hop  Plantation  ai  SUlery-^Seiilement  of  the 
AlgonquinS'-^Emly  Montagne^^fFines  drUnk  in 
Ckm^ukit^^Ri$!m-^Sugars — Quantity  (f  Tea  r^^ 
eeivedftom  the  United  StaifS/^^Tobe^^O'-^Salt''^ 
Trades  and  Professions. 

* 

A  cuxioua  sort  of  jargon  is  carried  on  in  the 
Qiatket-plaoe,  between  the  French  who  do  not 
iinderatand  English^  and  the  English  who  do  not 
understand  French.  Each  endeavours  to  meet 
the  other  half  way,  in  his  own  tongue ;  by  which 
means  they  contrive  to  cQipprehend  one  another, 
by  broken  phrases,  for  the  common  French  mar- 
keting terms  are  soon  picked  up.  This  inter- 
course between  the  French  ^nd  English  h^f  wca^ 
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sioned  the  former  to  ingraft  many  anglicisms  in 
their  language,  which  to  a  stranger  arriving  from 
England^  and  speaking  only  boarding-school 
French,  is  at  first  rather  puzzling.  The  Cana* 
dians  have  had  the  character  of  speaking  the 
purest  French ;  but  I  question  whether  they  de- 
serve it  at  the  present  day. 

A  laughable  anecdote  is  related  of  an  Irishman 
and  one  of  the  Habitans,  occasioned  rather  by  a 
play  upon  words,  than  from  any  misunderstand- 
ing between  the  parties. 

An  Irish  soldier  one  day  bought  a  large  quan- 
tity of  Canadian  tobacco,  and  wishing  to  dispose 
of  a  part  of  it,  he  divided  it  into  smaller  rolls, 
similar  to  those  which  are  sold  in  the  market. 
He  then  posted  himself  in  a  crowded  place  and 
offered  his  tobacco  for  sale.  A  Habitant  came 
up,  and '  taking  one  of  the  rolls  in  his  hand^ 
asked  if  it  was  *•  bon  iabac*' — ^'  Oh,  by  Jasus,** 
says  Pat,  "  you  will  find  it  bone  enough."  Upon 
which  the  Frenchman  and  the  Irishman  struck 
a  bargain  for  it ;  and  the  tobacco  was  sold  at  a 
very  good  profit.  The  next  day,  however,  the 
Habitant  happening  to  espy  Pat  in  the  market- 
place, immediately  accused  him  of  cheating,  and 
complained  to  an  ofiicer  who  was  passing  at  the 
time  of  the  Irishman's  roguery,  and  produced  the 
bargain  which  he  had  purchased.  The  Irishman, 
on  being  interrogated  respecting  his  conduct,  de« 
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dared  that  it  was  a  fair  and  honest  sale*  ^^  Plase 
your  honour^  I  would  not  chate  a  Christian  for 
all  the  world :  he  asked  me  if  it  was  ^  bane  tabac^ 
and  sure  enough,  your  honour,  it  was ;  for  I  had 
wrapped  round  it  a  large  marrow  bone**  The 
Frenchman,  when  he  came  to  understand  the, 
joke,  which  was  explained  to  him  by  the  officer, 
enjoyed  it  so  highly,  that  he  agreed  to  compro- 
mise the  matter  at  the  tavern.  Pat  joyfully  ao* 
ceded  to  the  proposal,  and  swore  it  was  a  pity  that 
such  a  jewel  of  a  fellow  was  not  bom  in  swee^ 
Jjttie  Ireland. 

Besides  articles  of  provisions,  a  quantity  of  furs^ 
skins,  moccasins,  and  baskets  of  birch  bark,  are 
brought  to  market  by  the  Indians,  from  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Lorette,  whose  chief  subsistence 
rests  more  upon  these  commodities  than  upon  the 
culture  of  the  ground.  Straw  hats,  moccasins, 
.and  baskets,  are  also  offered  for  sale  by  the  Cana- 
dians, llie  moccasins  are  in  general  use  among 
the  country  people  as  shoes.  They  are  of  Indian 
origin,  and  well  adapted  for  dry  weather,  or  when 
the  snow  is  hard  on  the  ground ;  but  they  are  not 
calculated  to  resist  the  wet,  being  made  of  ,.a 
spongy  sort  of  leather,  slightly  tanned,  and  with- 
out the  thick  soles  which  shoes  possess.  Thick 
woollen  socks  are  worn  inside,  and  partly  remedy 
their  defects.  Boots  of' the  same  leather,  with  ' 
Boccasin  feet,  are  much  worn  by  the  Habitans, 
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snd  ate  also  worn  over  others,  as  swamp  boots^  by 
those  who  are  fond  of  shooting. 

The  fruit  of  Canada  is  not  remarkable  either 
ibr  goodness  or  cheapness,  except  strawberries  and 
raspberries,  which  are  brought  to  market  io  great 
abnndance  during  the  season.  They  are  gathered 
on  the  plains  at  the  back  of  Quebec,  and  in  the 
neighbouring  woods,  where  they  grow  upon  the 
ground,  or  among  the  shrubs,  in  wild  luxuriance. 
The  poor  Canadians  send  their  children  to  gather 
them,  and  afterwards  sell  them  to  the  inhabitants 
at  a  moderate  price.  It  is  an  agreeable  sight  to 
view  the  fields  covered  with  strawberries,  in  blos- 
som or  ripe ;  and  few  persons  keep  them  in  gar- 
dens. The  raspberry  bushes  are  intermingled 
with  the  underwood  of  the  forests,  and  afford  an 
agreeable  treat  to  those  who  are  fond  of  rambling 
in  the  woods.  That  pleasure  is  however  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  musquitoes  and  sand 
flies,  which  never  fail,  for  three  or  four  months  in 
the  summer,  to  annoy  those  who  venture  to  pene^ 
trate  their  abode. 

Apples  and  pears  are  procured  from  Montreal, 
where  they  grow  in  more  abundance  and  in  greater 
perfection  than  in  any  other  part  of  Lower  Ca-^ 
nada.  They  are  sold  for  much  the  same  price  as 
in  England.  The  apple  which  is  most  prized  is 
what  they  call  the  "  pomme  gris,''  a  small  light 
brown  apple,  somewhat  resembling  the  russetin 
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In  apfMMiranee.  Many  persk)M  My  that  it  is  nurt 
perior  to  any  English  apple,  bttt  I  never  emld 
^t&^  with  theffi  in  that  partteuldr.  In  my  <!»pittio(i 
it  k  not  ^qual  to  ttiMy  of  our  apples^  md  canMA 
li^  fedtnpai^  with  the  iionp^ei*^  m  apple  WWdi 
10  unktipwti  in  CaMda.  Sevei^l  apeci^s  aS  mU 
Applea  and  pe^s  are  fMdd  in  the  woods^  Imt  th^ 
ut^  of  inC^rio^  K^uality  to  those  eohivd^ed  in  the 

gardens  and  orchards. 

The  grrtpes  brought  to  foaiitet  sre  imMtly  of 
tlie  wild  ^)ecies,  which  are  gathered  in  the  woods, 
dt  frotii  vines  that  have  been  planted  near  the 
boused.  little  care  has  been  token  to  improve  the 
latter,  to  that  very  trifling  alteration  is  discerntbto. 
They  are  scarcely  larger  than  currants,  but  when 
fipe  have  a  pleasant  flavour,  though  rather  sharp 
Akid  pungent,  There  are  a  few  European  vims 
tmltivated  In  the  gardens,  but  the  grapes  are  sei>- 
dODi  to  be  paithsLMid. 

Oranges  $tid  lemons  are  imported  from  Eng- 
land, und  are  always  extremely  scarce;  for  tbe 
damage  which  they  sqstain  on  the  voyage  renders 
tbeoi  a-  very  unprofitable  article  for  sale.  They 
frequently  sell  (particularly  oranges)  at  one  or  two 
shillings  each.  The  lemons,  which  generally  keep 
better^  are  sometimes  as  low  as  sixpence ;  but  they 
are  often  not  to  be  purchased  at  any  price. 

Gooseberries,  blackberries,  and  blueberries,  are 
in  firett  abundance,  and  erow  wild  in  tbe  woods* 
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Those  caltivated  ia  gardens  are  mudi  .superior 
.Currants  came  originally  from  Europe,  ai\d  are 
.to  be  found  only  in  gardens ;  there  is,  of  course^ 
l>ut  a  scanty  supply  of  them  at  market.  Plums 
are  plentiful  in  the  market  ^  they  are  of  the  wild 
apecies,  though  often  introduced  into  gardens* 
They  are  generally  of  two  sorts,  the  white  and 
blackj  and  resemble  the  most  common  of  our 
plams. 

Walnuts  and  filberts. are  by  no  means  common 
in  Canada^  and  are  procured  principally,  by  im- 
.portation  from  England.    Hickory  and  hazel  nuts 
are  met  with  in  the  forests.    The  English  wajnut- 
trees  do  not  thrive  well  in  Canada ;  and  it  has 
.been  remarked  by  naturalists,  that  the  European 
trees  were  always  mpre  forward  in  their  leaves 
and  flowers  than  the  native  trees  of  America ;  in 
consequence  of  .which  they  were  very  often  blight* 
ed  by  the  cold  nights>  which  are  frequent  in  the 
early  part  of  the  spring;    while  the  American 
trees,  which  did  not  leaf  or  flower  so  soon,  were 
.generally  preserved.    Many  days  of  an  American 
spring  are  often  hotter  than  English  summers^ 
consequently,  our  trees  feeling  a  certidn  degree  of 
warmth  so  early,  and  which  in  their  own  country 
brings  them  to  maturity,  are  not  prepared  for  the 
sudden  changes  to  which  the  American  climate  is 
liable.    The  English  walnut-tree  seems  particu- 
larly sulgect  to  the  variableness  and  severity  of 
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that  diinate.  Even  in  the  more  southern  pArts 
of  North  America/  it  has  heen  repeatedly  killed 
by  the  frost.  There  is  a  species  of  black  wahiut-^ 
tree^  a  native  of  the  coantry,  the  fruit  of  Vrhich 
is  called,  by  the  inhabitants,  butter^nuti  ;  they  are^ 
however,  very  inferior  to  the  English  walnuts 
The  inhabitants  pickle  them  in  the  same  manned 
as  we  d6  the  latter^  but  they  do  not  possess  thek 
flavour. 

Cherries  are  seldom  seen  in  the  markets ;  they 
are  the  production  only  of  gentlemen's  gardens. 
Two  sorts  of  wild  cherries  are  plentifully  scat- 
tered over  the  country.  They  are,  probably,  mere 
varieties,  though  they  differ  materially  in  fl9Vonr. 
They  are  called  clioke  cherries  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  seldom  applied  to  any  other  purpose  than  the 
making  of  liqueur.  The  berries  with  their  stones 
are  bruised,  and  put  into  botties  of  rum,  brandy, 
or  gin,  with  sngar,  and  in  the  course  of  a  fort- 
night they  make  a  very  agreeable  liqueur,  resein* 
Ming  noyau. 

Mdons  of  various  kinds  are  cultivated  in  great 
plenty  in  Canada.  The  water  and  musk  melon 
are  most  general.  ITiey  do  not  thrive  so  wel* 
about  Quebec,  as  at  Three  Rivers  and  Montreal. 
They  are  sown  frequently  on  hot-beds,  but  oftener 
in  the  open  fields  and  gardens,  and  the  summer 
heat  is  sufficient  to  ripen  them  without  the  aid 
of  glasses.    A  apedes  of  yellow  fly  is  often  very 
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deatracttvd  to  ilie  tad^  pWt^$  and  «mttin^ 
tojtoU^  4esirofs  ibemD.  The  Iodi«fi^  #re  m  partini 
toMdonsM  the  FuetoQh  Cw$dmns.    M,\s  hpw^' 

]g «  natirei  of  )(be  jCiQaQtry^  or  wfis  intvocly^d  bf 
6unQf«an9/  <3oupd9^  pam(H.Q<iis,  and  eup|iiiiheiis» 
ane  eqw%  wtowiotl  by  th^  Habtiaija^  Tb^  }^Aer 
p0ii(ic4trly  are  gr^at  ftvQurite^  wilth  ithfw^  W 
with  a  little  salt  and  a  piece  of  bread  the  cucuqq* 
ber  oAon  cQi^titut^e;  the  dinaer  of  (b(s  poorer 

V^gfltabJes  of  ^very  d«cription  tbriy^-weU  itf 
Cwvida^  afld  are  in  tolerable  abaodwf^  iit  the 
i«acket».  Thq^  roost  in  request  by jfbeEfWfeh 
Diaadian$  are  otiions,  lieakfi,  pe9s,  b^mh  ^9hr 
faagee^  and  pqtoJtoca.  ^aThe  latter  vegetable  b  nom 
e^ntod  in  large  quantities  aU  ^firC$oe4^^\^ 
yms  acarjwiy  known  in  thp  country  bfffti^  the' 
ecnquest.  Hie  English  s^tikra  eoald  no*  r^inai© 
long  withoiM:  tbw  fovpurite  root,r  ^d  aoan  iwnn^ 

menced  planting  it-  The  French,  mhfi>  .befoi« 
that  tim^  dficlm^  tibqy  coidd  ifiod  no  reli4h  irt 
that  vesgetable^  no  3Qowr  found  ttot  ^a  gp0# 
nHHrket  w«  to  be  obtained  f©r  it,  than  th^  mw^ 
difttely  /QltawBd  thftir  example,  apd  by  d^mm 
came  to  reliab  what  they  bad  befom  topk«l  «PW 
«a  poiaonous. 

The  Habitans  are  as  poor  ^idittitns  »  ihj^y 
•re  ftrmen.     Th«c  iKgetabkjt,  ^hich  «eipwr 


•some  care  and  managenieat  are  aeMom  brougkt 
to  market  in  any  perfection;  and  are  conae-* 
quendy  far  inferior  to  ours,  notwithstanding*  the 
soil  and  climate  of  Canada  are  as  iweU  adsfHed  to 
them  as  that  of  Ei^iand.  The  Canadians  lay 
in  a  stock  of  vegetables  and  herbs,  jast  befiuse 
the  winter  sets  in^  which  lasts  their  £iRiily  till 
the  foHowing  spring.  Potatoes^  caorots,  turnips^ 
parsnips^  and  beets^  are  preserved  in  the  cellars, 
in  sand.  Cabbages^  onions,  &&,  are  hung  op  in 
the  garrets  of  the  gentry,  and  in  the  kitchens  and 
sitting-rooms  of  the  lower  orders.  A  common 
Habitant's  house^  at  that  season  of  the  year,  ex- 
hibits regular  rows  of  onions,  leeks,  cabbages, 
and  paper  bags  of  dried  herbs,  all  which  regale 
the  nose,  as  well  as  the  eye,  and  Tender  a  night-s 
lodging  in  one  of  their  apartments  by  no  means 
enviable. 

Bread  is  not  cheap  in  Canada,  and  generally 
of  very  indifierent  quality,  though  several  Scotch 
bdcers  have  emigrated  to  that  country.  They 
complain  of  the  want  of  yeast  at  certain  seasons ; 
but  I  believe  their  bad  bread  is  oftener  occa- 
sioned by  the  indifferent  flour  which  they  pur- 
iihase  of  the  Habitans  in  the  market-place  at  a 
low  price,  and  which  they  mix  with  the  better 
sort  of  flour  supplied  from  the  mills  of  Colonel 
Caldwell,  Nfessrs.  Coltman,  and  others.  Con* 
Mderable    quantities    of   flour    also   con^ie  from 
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Upper  Canada,  but  they  are  geaerally  for  expor- 
tation. 

The  price  of  bread  is  regulated  every  month 
by  the  magistrates,  who  affix  it  aocorcjing  to  the 
price  of  flour  the  preceding  month.  The  white 
loaf  of  4  lbs%  and  the  brown  loaf  of  6  lbs.  are  sold 
at  one  price,  which,  upon  an  average,  during 
the  time  I  remained  in  Canada,  was  about  ten* 
petioe  sterling,  nearly  eqjial  to  the  English  quar- 
tern loaf  at  eleven-pence,  a  price  which  cannot 
be  called  reasonable  in  a  country  that  produces 
such  an  abundance  of  wheat  for  exportation ; 
though  that  is  most  likely  the  cause  of  its  high 
price. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  great  quantities 
of  wheat  have  been  raised  in  Canada,  and  ex- 
ported to  Great  Britain.  The  temporary  scarcity 
experienced  in  England,  at  certain  periods,  in- 
creased the  demand  for  that  article,  and  encou- 
raged the  Canadians  to  cultivate  with  more  spirit 
than,  till  then,  they  had  been  accustomed  to.  The 
demand  did  not  always  answer  their  expectations, 
and  has  been  for  some  years  in  a  decreasing  state. 
In  1796  only  3,lo6  bushels  were  exported,  in 
J  802  the  exports  of  wheat  had  increased  to 
1,010,033  bushels,  and  in  1808  it,  had  fallen  to 
186,708  bushels.  The  average  price  of  wheat 
September  1808  was  seven  shillings  and  sixpence 
sterling  per  bushel. 


COLONEL   CALBWELL.  ffj; 

Colonel  Caldwell  has  four  or  five  large  mills^ 
in  the  district  of  duebec,  for  grinding  wheat. 
They  are  reckoned  the  best  in  the  province,  and 
are  superintended  by  his  son^  who  possesses 
considerable  mechanical  abilities,  a  great  portion 
of  the  machinery  having  been  improved  under 
his  direction.  They  employ  European  and  Ca-^ 
nadian  workmen,  and  several  Americans  from 
the  States,  whom  they  engage  for  a  certain  term. 
The  Colonel  is  possessed  of  large  property,  con* 
sisting  chiefly  of  seignories  and  townships.  It 
is  said  that  be  obtained  the  greatest  part  of  his 
landed  property,  by  purchasing,  at  a  very  cheap 
rate,  the  lots  which  fell  to  the  share  of  the  soldiers 
belonging  to  several  regiments  that  were  dis;* 
banded  in  Canada.  It  was  certainly  a  very  poor 
remuneration  for  long  services,  for  the  Canadian 
government  to  grant  lots  of  land  to  the  soldiers, 
upon  which  fees  of  four  or  five  pounds  each 
were  to  be  paid  to  the  government  clerks.  The. 
men  could  not  raise  the  money,  and  were  obliged 
to  dispose  of  their  lots,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
acres  each,  for  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty 
shillings  the  lot.  Colonel  Caldwell  is  receiver- 
general  of  Lower  Canada,  and  receives  a  salary  of 
four  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  He  was  an 
ensign  in  Wolfe's  army  at  the  capture  of  Quebec, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  settled  in  the 
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eduntry.  He  is  a  very  fespectable  old  gientfemto^ 
and  mueh  esteemed  throoghoot  the  provincew 

Whhih  these  few  years,  three  or  fcmr  extensive 
teeweries  have  been  established  at  Quebec.  The 
ilrst^  I  believe^  was  begun  by.Messns.  Young  and 
Ainslie^  ivho  had  also  a  very  large  distillery  at 
Beauport.  The  success  of  these  gentlemen,  it  ts 
aaid,  prompted  Messrs.  Lester  aiid  Morrough  to 
aet  up  the  Cape  Diamond  Brewery ;  which  un- 
fortunate opposition  ended  in  the  failure  of  both. 
Some  smaller  concerns  have  also  risen  into  no- 
tice, and  with  the  two  former,  which  are  now  in 
the  possession  of  other  proprietors,  supply  Que- 
bec and  the  rest  of  the  country  with  ale,  porter, 
^nd  table  beer.  That  which  is  called  mild  ale 
is  in  most  request,  and  sells  for  sixty  shillings  the 
hogshead.  Table  beer  is  twenty  shillings.  A 
few  years  iago  very  little  barley  was  raised  in 
Canada.  •  At  present  there  is  more  than  sufficient 
to  supply  the  breweries;  a  circumstance  which 
shows  that  the  Canadians  are  not  disinclified  to 
exert  themselves^  when  their  efforts  are  IStely  to 
turn  to  a  good  account. 

JHops  are  supplied  by  a  Mr.  Hullett,  who  re- 
sides Hp  Sillery,  about  four  miles  above  Quebec. 
He  purchased  the  beach  between  the  mountain 
and  the  water  side,  as  far  as  Wolfe's  Cove.  Fart 
of  this  he  inclosed,   and  converted  it  inta  aft 
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fsui^llent  hop*-grQund ;  the  ren^ndei:  Ue  m^  out 
to  the  merchaojts^  for  culling  and  sowing  tjf^ii; 
timber  and  ^ves«  It  U  on  this  ^hore^  from  hi^ 
hoose  down  th  L*Ance  des  Mdre%  that  the  An^'r 
ricaQ3  lay  all  their  rafts  of  timbpir,  planks,  an4 
ata^ves,  which  they  bring  from  Lake  Cbamplain 
4own  the  rivf^r  Chambly,  fl^e  it  13  culled  9i04 
sold  to  the  merchants,  who  contract  with  goyer^-i 
ment,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  it  to  their  agents  in 
Englat\d-  Mr.  Hulleit  was  fortunate  enough  to 
purchase  this  property  for  a  very  trifling  sun^ 
and  from  his  improvementa  it  ia  now  become 
eatremely  valK^k.  |lis  hop-plantation  succe^d^ 
to  the  utmost  of  bia  wii&hes,  and  is  as  exte^^sive  a^ 
the  ground  will  permit.  It  is  sheltered  from  th^e 
bleak.  N.  W.  blasts  by  the  lofty  and  extensive 
mountain,  or  high  land,  which  commences  at 
Quebec,  and  pQi^tinues  along  the  river  to  Cape 
RougCji  where  it  subsides  into  a  valley.  Xhi^ 
spot  wa3  formerly  occupied  by  a  French  reIigiou9 
institution  for  the  conversion  ^nd  instructioi^  of 
the  Indiana.    It  was  founded  in   l637,  and  at 

* 

one  time  was  inhabilied  by  twelve  French  families, 
Ttw  old  stone  houses,  and  the  remains  of  a  small 
du^pel^  ^re  all  that  exist  of  tliat  settlement.  Thi? 
spot  is  femarkable  for  the  interest  given  to  it  by 
jydcs^  Brookes,  in  her  Emily  Montague*  The 
Algonqpinj9  opce  had  a  village  in  the  neighbpi^r-* 
hood  of  this  plape ;  fmd  hieroglyphics  cut  on  treei^, 
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as  weir  as  several  of  their  burying-places,  are  yet 
visible  in  different  parts  of  the  ivoods.  The  hops 
produced  here  are  equal  to  those  of  English  growth, 
and  the  soil  and  climate  appear  to  be  extremely 
well  adapted  to  their  cultivation.  Exclusive  of 
the  quantity  supplied  by  Mr.  HuUett,  hops  are 
also  rmported  into  Canada  from  England,  and 
the  United  States,  and  sell  for  eighteen  pence 
per  pound. 

The  generality  of  the  wine  drunk  in  Canada 
is  of  an  inferior  quality.  A  few  of  the  principal 
people  who  do  not  regard  the  expense,  import  a 
better  sort  for  their  own  consumption ;  but  the 
best  wines  would  never  answer  the  purposes  of 
the  merchants.  Madeira  is  thelfavonrite  wine  of 
the  inhabitants;  but,  unfortunately  for  them, 
they  seldom  or  never  drink  it  in  perfection.  The 
excellent  London  particular,  which  they  prize  so 
highly,  and  which  the  merchants  pufF  off  so  miich, 
is  nothing  more  than  a  compound  of  Tcneriffe, 
Sicilian,  or  Lisbon  wines,  with  a  few  gallons  of  new 
Madeira.  This  choice  wine  is  sold  at  sixty  or 
seventy  pounds  per  pipe.  Their  Port,  which  sells 
a[t  about  seventy  pounds,  is  equally  bad ;  and  if  by 
chance  a  pipe  or  two  of  superior  quality  arrives,, 
it  becomes  a  mere  drug  in  the  merchant's  store ; 
for  their  taste  is  so  vitiated  by  the  bad  wine  in 
common  use,  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  ap* 
prediate  the  good  when  it  is  offered  them.     Their 
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spirits  are  very  little  better  than  their  wines. 
Brandy  and  hollands  are  not  worth  nQticing,  ex- 
cept that  the  former  is  most  execrable  Spanish* 
and  sells  for  ten  shillings  per  gallon*  Their  rum 
is  new  and  of  a  very  indifferent  quality,  yet  it  is 
drunk  the  most  of  any  other  liquor.  Old  rum  is 
unknown.  In  the  year  l-8a7^  380^130  gallons 
were  imported  from  Great  Britain  and  her  colo- 
niesy  and  were  retailed  at  five  shillings  and  six- 
pence per  gallon.  An  article  has  only  to  be  cheap 
to  recommend  it  for  sale  in  Canada ;  it  is  of  little 
consequence  what  its  qualities  piay  be,  if  it .  is 
high  priced ;  as  in  that  case  it  will  never  answer 
for  a  Canadian  market;  that  is,  it  will  never  bring 
the  merchants  fifty  or  one  hundred  per  cent. 

Refined  and  coarse  sugars  are  reasonable.  Loaf 
sugar  is  frequently  to  be  bought  at  ninepence^ 
and  moist  «Qgar  at  fourpence  per  lb.  Teas  are 
high,  coQsidiH'iBg  there  is  no  duty  upon  them. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  tea  drunk  in  Canada  is 
green,  and  is  retailed  from  five  to :  ten  sliillin|*a 
per  lb.  The  best  hyson  is  sometimes  twelve  or 
fourteen.  Souchong  tea,  so  miich  used  in  En- 
gland, is  scarcely  known:  esecrable  bohea  sells 
for  from  two  shillings  to  three  and  sixpence.  Tefts 
are  brought  in  large  quantities  from  the;  United 
States.  In  I8O7  the  importation  of  that  artide 
was  42,000  lbs.,  while  the  importation  from  En- 
gland was  only  4,500  lbs.    This  is  occasioned  by 


tbdr  pfMtfring  teas  cheaper  from  tte  Uttitei 
Stkia  than  from  Sngltind^  though  they  «t^  gt^tty 
Miferi^  in  quality. 

Coifee  and  (diooolate  are  dranlk  prindpally  hf 
<thfe  ¥Venob  ifihabitantB.  The  quantity  knpoited 
itk  t807  was  11^^598  lbs.  of  oofiee  froni  Great  BH^ 
%iui  mA  heft-  oolonies^  «nd  8^070  lbs.  chocolttte 
ivom  thpe  United  Stales,  vAtett  manirfbctories  <tf  ift 
are  establishecl.  Both  ttiase  atticles  are  &(  kiferNir 
"quality^  and  ^are  retanSed  upon  an  avesage  sit  two 
filHllings  per  Ib^ 

MemufectofieB  tf(  soap  «nd  candles  are  ^sta^- 
tiKs^d  at  Quebec,  and  those  articles  are  solA 
^nearly  at .  the  same  price  as  in  London ;  if  any 
thing>  rather  higber.  The  country  peo^  make 
ti^r  o^m  -soap  and  candles. 

English  dieese,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  fr&- 
qnemiy  su^ined  on  the  voyage,  bears  a  hjgb 
price ;  «nd  the  -smi^l  quantity  which  vrrrv^  safe^ 
'Bells  At  two  shifHings,  and  two  shiilings  and  six* 
^noe  per  )b.  The  dc^iency  is  sappAied  by  Ame- 
rican cheese,  some  nf  which  is  tolerably  good,  hot 
^IhtB  greatest  ^n  is  little  beMer  tiian  our  ftufflfolk 
^cbeese.  It  »  imported  in  consf<ilenA>le  qiuantitie^ 
Item  the  StKtes,  and  is  rrtailed  at  from  sixpence 
to  nmepence  per  ft.  in  1807,  37,  J  88  lbs.  worn 
Ivoiigbt  mto  Oanada. 

Tobaoco,  ncrbwithstanding  it  is  cultivated  by 
:dnio6t  every  ^raoer  in  Canada,  yet  is  imported 
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m  large  quantities  both  from  England  and  die 
United  Stales.  In  1807^  the  following  quantity 
was  imported  from  those  countries* 

From  Of  eat  Britain  and  her  cplpnies : 

LeafTobacpo 151,578  lbs. 

Mann&ctured  do 1^145  lbs. 

iK"iiJiiPj  ■    . .  lSS|{fft8 

From  the  United  States : 
LeafTobaoGo....«. ..    150^747  lbs. 

Manufactured  do 51^2  ibs. 

Snuff l6/)58lb6. 


Difference  ip  &vour  of  ttie  Unit^l  States   35,lfi4 


rnioa  it  appears  that  the  United  States  have 
ihe  advwatage  of  Great  Britain  in  the  exportation 
of  maaufactttred  to^Moeo  and  snuff,  to  the  amount 
cf66,gQ6  lbs.,  and  upon  t]^  vbole  article  of  to- 
bacoo  to  .the  amount  of  85,1 64  lbs.  Leaf  tobaoqp 
mDs  from  gd.  to  U.,  and  the  manufiKtured  from 
I8d*  to  ^. 

Bak  is  procurod  (d»0fly  from  Liverpool.  In 
1807,  upwards  of  ^20,000  bushds  wvre  ipiporte^. 
The  preoediag  winter  4)bere  was  a  great  scarcky 
of  that  atticle-i  and  t-he  laat  sjbip  wiiich  arrived 
with  k  sold  her  cargo  at  7^.  6d.  per  jbushel.  At 
one  time  during  •the  winter  it  was  as  ^igh  as  IS^. 
and  I4i. ;  but  4he  neoot  spciag  it  Ml  to  8$.  ^^ 
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which  is  generally  the  price  at  which  it  is  retailed. 
Ships  from  Liverpool  are  most  commonly  bal- 
lasted with  ^It ;  and  during  the  season  of  their 
arrival  at  Quebec  some  of  the  merchants  pur- 
chase it  from  ]  5d.  to  20d.  per  bushel,  and  mono- 
polize  it  until  the  season  is  over,  when  ne  more 
supplies  can  be  procured  till  the  following  spring. 

A  considerable  quantity  is  annually  exported  to 
the  United  States.  The  Vermontese,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Canada,  depend  wholly  on  that  country 
for  their  supply  of  salt,  as  they  procure  it  much 
cheaper  than  from  the  sea-port  towns  in  the  New 
England  states.  Tiiese  people  salt  large  quanti- 
ties of  beef,  pork,  and  butter;  a  great  part  of  which 
they  export  to  Canada.  More  than  250,000  lbs, 
were  received  in  1807  from  the  United  States. 

Trades  and  professions,  though  not  so  nume- 
« rous  in  Quebec  and  the  other  towns  of  Canada 
as  in  those  of  England,  or  even  the  United  States^ 
yet  are  much  more  so  than  is  generally  known ; 
and  there  are  few  articles  requisite  for  use  in  that 
country  but  what  may  be  easily  procured.  There 
are  saddlers,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  mill-wrights, 
potters,  brewers,  distillers,  wheel-wrights,  ca- 
lash and  cariole-^builders,  boat-builders,  ship- 
builders, tanners,  cabineti-makers,  house-painters, 
bakers,  tailors,  tinmen,  hatters,  shoe-makers  and 
sail-makers,  block  and  mast-makers,  barbers  and 
perfumers^  auctioneers  and  brokers,  sprupe-beer 
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merchants^  a  hop-planter^  a  dancing-master,  a  few 
school-masters,  and  two  music-masters;  besides 
a  quantum  sufiicit  of  physicians,  surgeons,  and 
practitioners  in  pharmacy ;  one  of  whom,  who 
resides  at  Quebec,  has  *^  one  of  the  neatest  and 
best  provided  shops  for  the  three  branches  in  the 
province."  There  is  no  paucity  of  store-keepers 
and  merchants;  neither  is  there  any  lack  of 
bishops,  priests  and  curates,  judges^  advocates, 
notaries  and  magistrates^  military  men  and  taviern* 
keepers. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CUmaie  of  Lower  Carmda^^Setferity  of  the  Cold^ 
Drifting  of  the  Snow  in  the  Streets  up  to  the 
Garret    fFindows-^-'Frozen    Ckannet'-^PMsage 

■  over  ike  broken  Masses  of  Ice-^Canoes-^Noise 
of  the  floating  Ice — Travelling  in  Winier^^ 
Warm  Clothing — Frost-bitten  Cheeks — Clear 
Sky'-^Supposed  Alteration  in  the  Climate — •/bar- 
naU  of  the  JVeather  in  1 745  and  1 807 — Cana-- 
dian  Exaggeration — Use  of  Stoves — Open  Fire- 
places— Observations  upon  the  Change  of  Climate 
'-^Longevity  in  Canada^^  Breaking  up  of  the  Ice 
-^Arrival  of  theflrst  Fessel — Progress  of  Vege- 
tation—  fVet  Months — Thunder  and  Lightning 
— Severe  Storm  at  Quebec — State  of  the  Ther- 
mometer— Plagues  of  Canada — Scorching  Sum- 
mers— Agreeable  Autumns. 

The  climate  of  Lower  Canada  is  liable  to  vio- 
lent extremes  of  heat  and  cold  ;  the  thermometer 
is  sometimes  up  to  103®  of  Fahrenheit  in  summer, 
and  in  winter  36  degrees  below  O :  these  extremes 
do  not^  however^  last  above  two  or  three  days  at 
a  time.    The  average  of  summer  heat  is,  in  gene- 
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ff«]j  from  76  to  80  degrees,  end  tbe  mean  of  the 
<^ld  iifi  ^vvnter  ab<kit  0. 

During  ten  monthB  'ffrhidi  I  Kinaiiied  m  Qudbee, 
froi^  November  IB06  to  August  1807,  I  paid  par- 
ticular attentKM  to  the  iveather.  We  arrii^ed  at 
iint  liMer  end  of  Oetdoier,  tt  ivhidi  time  there 
^tis  a  very  sharp  irost,  but  no  anew  had  fallen* 
During  the  carty  patt  of  November  the  weather 
y^as  3t  times  very  mild^  ivith  irequent  rain  and 
istiow ;  ^  latter^  however,  never  settled  till  the 
Jest  week  in  ib^  mponth,  when  scaiioe  a  day  passed 
tvitbout  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  aleet,  or  bail,  which 
tendered  Ihfs  period  extremely  unpleasant,  and 
generally  confined  us  to  the  house. 

When  business  obliged  me  to  go  out,  I  found 
4Jhe  severity  of  the  weather  was  excessive.  The 
fileet  «nd  tmm  freqomtly  6-oze  as  it  beat  in  my 
face,  and  tfbnost  prevented  me  £rom  walking  aiong. 
SLarge  bodies  «f  snow  driAed  in  the  streets,  in 
several  places  above  the  height  of  a  man,  and 
^e^[U6rftly  rendered  Uie  fnssage  impassable.  In 
rtie  'nsRTow  stmets  the  snow  reached  up  to  the 
garret  w'mdows  of  the  «imJl  houses  ;  but,  by  the 
exertions  ctf  <fce  4nhabitanl9,  was  kept  in  the  mid- 
dle <if  the  street,  so  as  to  leave  a  narrow  passage 
between  theSr  houses  and  the  high  mound  of 
-snow. 

This  weather  continued  tfH  about  the  middle 
^f  December,  when  the  blonds  dispersed,  and  the 
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rough  boisterous  snow  storms  ivere  succeeded  by 
a  fine,  clear,  frosty  air.  The  sky  became  serene, 
and  assumed  a  bright  azure  hue,  which,  with 
little  alteration^  lasted  till  the  month  of  March. 

The  last  ship  sailed  from  Quebec  on  the  5th 
December,  at  which  time  there  was  scarcely  any 
'ice  in  that  part  of  the  river ;  but  so  rapidly  did  it 
accumulate,  that  in  less  than  two  days  after  her 
departure,  large  masses  were  floating  up  and  down 
with  the  tide.  The  vessel  did  not  get  further 
than  Kamouraska,  about  100  miles  below  Quebec, 
having  been  overtaken  by  a  snow  storm,  which 
drove  her  on  shore,  where  she  was  obliged  to  re- 
main all  the  winter. 

It  is  very  hazardous  for  vessels  to  stay  so  late 
in  the  season  before  they  leave  Quebec ;  for  the 
ice  increases  so  incredibly  fast  in  the  course  of  a 
night,  that  the  navigation  of  the  river,  which  is 
clear  one  day,  becomes  the  next  morning  im- 
practicable. 

The  river,  from  Montreal  downwards,  generally 
freezes  across  as. far  as  the  rapids  of  Richlieu, 
which  are  situated  about  45  miles  above  Quebec 
From  Richlieu  to  Quebec,  the  river  is  seldom 
completely  frozen  over.  The  ice  continues  all 
*  the  winter  to  float  up  and  down  with  the  tide, 
increasing  or  diminishing  with  the  severity  or 
.  mildness  of  the  weather. 

The  Island  of  Orleans,  which  divides  the  river 
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into  two  channels,  contributes  greatly  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  the  ice  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Quebec.  On  the  north  side  of  that  islaind  the 
channel  is  much  narrower,  and  the  tide  less  rapid 
than  on  the  south  side.  The  vast  masses  of  ice 
which  are  therefore  collected  together  in  the 
basin  that  is  formed  by  the  end  of  the  islands, 
the  shores  of  Beauport,  Point  Levi,  and  Quebec, 
generally  block  up  the  north  channel  about  the 
first  week  in  January,  and  open  a  communication 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  and  Quebec. 
This  bridge  of  ice  is  always  anxiously  looked  for 
by  both  parties ;  the  one  to  sell,  and  ^e  other 
to  buy,  the  large  stock  of  provisions  which'  the 
islanders  prepare  for  market  at  the  commence* 
meht  of  winter. 

The  people  of  Orleans,  besides  the  advantage  of 
a  more  fruitful  soil,  are  reckoned  better  farmers 
than  their  neighbours ;  their  provisions  are  there- 
fore more  prized  than  those  of  the  other  Habitans. 

Another  part  of  the  river  between  Quebec  and 
the  opposite  shore  of  Point  Levi  is  sometimes^ 
though  verj  rarely,  frozen  over.  This  is  occa- 
sioned more  by  accident  than  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  and  happened  only  for  a  few  hours  one 
day,  during  my  residenct  in  Canada.  The  Ca- 
nadiatis  call  this  the  pont  or  bridge,  as  it  affords 
the  inhabitants  of  the  south  shore  the  same  con- 
venience as  the  islanders  enjoy,  of  carrying 'their 
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provtffoBf  to  the  Quebec  ouirket)  iu  sle^hs  ?cro59 
the  ice.  As  thU  sa  seldpin  occurs^,  th^y  cwnot, 
ef  covtfWj  o/ten  enjoy  that  coavenj^nce ;  but  it 
only  serves  to  stimulate  them  to  greater  ex^rtionsj 
and  it  is  wonderful  to  see  with  what  dexterity  tbey 
bring  over  their  provisions  i^  ^anoe^  ^ciross  th9 
large  bodies  of  iSoating  ice. 

Eight  or  ten  men,  accompanied  frequently  by 
twp  or  three  women,  with  a  canoe  lad^n  with 
meat  and  vegetables,  sei^e  a  favourable  moment 
when  the  tide  is  slack^^  and  paddle  froin  tlie  shpr^ 
to  the  nearest  mass  of  ice ;  there  they  diiiembarfe^ 
haul  the  canoe  across,  and  laiinch  it  in  thf  bvge^t 
space  en  water  adjoining.  When  aU  are  embarkedi 
they  paddle  to  the  next  floating  body  of  ice,  an4 
disembarking  again,  drag  their  canoe  to  the  opppt 
site  side,  where  they  once  more  reimbark,  and 
pursue  the  same  course,  perhaps,  ovier  a  4o;^a 
other  pieces  of  ice,  and  intermediate  spaces  of 
water,  until  they  arrive  at  Quebec,  where  they 
dispose  of  their  provisions^  and  return  at  the  qext 
slack  tide  in  the  same  manner. 

The  canoes  are  hollowed  out  of  the  trunks  of 
large  elm  trees.  The  larger  sort  are  made  of  two 
trees,  properly  shaped  and  hollowed,  and  secured 
together  in  the  centre.  The  seam  is  caulked  a^d 
pitched,  and  the  bottom  and  sides  strexngthened 
with  thwarts.  They  are  capable  of  carrying  up-^ 
ward^  of  a  dozen  people,  besides  large  stgicka  of 
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pnyfiaioos.  The  French  Canadiam  nerer  make 
use  df  any  other  than  these  wooden  canoes,  'the 
Indituis  irte  canoes  of  bark  taken  from  the  birch-% 
tree.  They  are  extremely  %ht>  and  very  liable 
|o  be  upaet^  and  perforated,  by  persons  unae- 
^oainted  with  the  management  of  them. 

The  ice  floating  up  and  down  opposite  Quebec^ 
makes  a  hollow  crashing  noise  in  its  progress^ 
extremely  well  suited  to,  and  in  unison  with,  the 
gloomy  splendour  of  the  scene.  This  continues 
till  the  latter  end  of  April,  when  the  ice  disappears 
as  suddenly  as  it  came.  After  the  ice  from  Lake 
St.  Peter  has  passed*  it  is  gone  in  the  course  of  a 
night :  not  a  vestige  remains. 

When  the  snow  ceases  to  fall,  about  the  last 
week  in  December,  it  then  hardens  into  a  solid 
body,  and  horses,  sleighs,  and  carioles,  pass  over 
it  with  great  facility.  But  as  the  snow  only 
covers  thinly  the  elevated  parts  of  the  ground  over 
which  it  drives,  and  settles  in  hollows  and  declivi- 
ties to  a  gneat  depth,  as  well  as  drifting  into 
heaps  at  every  little  d^stacle  in  its  way  ;  the  people 
at  the  commencement  of  winter  level  all  their 
fences  on  the  road  side  with  the  ground,  except 
the  standard  posts,  into  which  the  rails  are  again 
put  in  the  spring.  The  snow  has  thus  a  free 
passage  between,  and  lies  even  upon  the  ground. 
If  it  was  not  for  this  precaution,  the  roads  would 
be  intolerably  bad,  and  perhaps  impassable.     The 
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fields  and  roads  covered  with  the  snow^  present  a 
dreary  and  vacant  scene  tb  the  eye.  The  fences 
and  rail  posts  are  buried  underneath^  v^hich 
obliges  the  inhabitants  to  stick  up  small  branches 
of  fir  and  pine  in  the  snow^  in  order  to  noark  bat 
the  road^  as  one  fall  of  snow  in  the  night  would 
obliterate  the  track  of  the  carioles,  and  people 
might  lose  their  way.  These  evergreens  at  equal 
distances  have  a  pleasant  effect,  and  afford  some 
relief  to  the  white  and  monotonous  appearance  of 
the  snowy  plains. 

The  cold  at  certain  periods  is  excessive,  and 
would  be  often  dangerous  if  the  people  were  not 
so  well  guarded  against  its  efiects  by  warm  cloth- 
ing. When  travelling,  they  wrap  themselves  up 
in  buffalo  robes,  exclusive  of  the  great  ooats^ 
fur  caps,  mittens,  and  Shetland  hose,  which 
they  wear  whenever  they  go  out  of  doors.  The 
warmest  clothing,  indeed,  is  absolutely  necessary,  . 
as  they  arc  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  in  open  carioles  or  sleighs,  and  the  situa* 
tion  of  the  driver,  who  sits  or  stands  up  in  front, 
is  by  no  means  enviable.  On  some  of  the  coldest 
days,  when  walking,  I  have  found  my  English 
6urtout  sufHcient ;  but,  when  sitting  in  an  open 
cariole,  exposed  to  the  keen  and  piercing  wind, 
the  severity  of  which  was  increased  by  the  velo- 
city of  the  horse  and  vehicle,  a  thick  great  coat 
with  a  lining  of  shamois  leather  was  not  sufE« 


dent  to  keep  warmth  withiB  me,  without  the  aid 
of  a  \3fge  bufialo  robe.  These  robe%  a»  (b^y 
are  called  by  the  CanadiaM^  are  merely  tto  hidM 
t)f  bufialoes^  which  are  dressed^  a«.d  titled^  with 
green  baize ;  they  are  very  thick,  and  widi  thi 
hair  on.  them  efiectually  prevent  the  oold  air  from 
penetrating. 

The  greatest  degree  of  cold  ex^pe^ienced  duridg 
the  winter  I  remained  at  Quebec  waa  on  the  i5th 
February,  wden  the  thermometer  Ml  30  degreea 
below  0.  The  preceding  month  it  had  been  Mi* 
veral  times  as  low  as  15  and  18,  and  at  one  tiibe 
36  degrees  below  0*  The  greatest  degree  of  coW 
•which  I  have  heard  of  in  Canada  was  36  bdbw  a 
On  the  coldest  days  I  have  w<dked  throogh  th« 
town,  and  with  the  wind  at  my  back  suffered 
very  little  inconvenience  i  but  when  I  turned 
about^  I  found,  as  the  keen  air  blew  on,  my  fto^ 
that  xny  cheeks  became  numbed  and  insensible^ 
and  would  most  likely  have  been  froat*bitteft 
had  I  not  rubbed  tbem  brisUy  with  o^y  hands^ 
wd  restotod  the  eirculation  of  the  blood*  It  is 
Bot  uncommon  on  those  severe  days  for  people  t9 
bave  theif  cheeks^  nose,;  or  edrs5  frost-bitten ;  and 
afieik  before  they  are  aware  of  it  It  is  then  dafi«- 
gerous  to  approach  the  fire  h#stily»  The  frost- 
bitten parts  must  be  rubbed  with  snow  until  the 
hlood  eiifciilatesj  otherwine  mortifi^tion  wouU  ia 
idl  probabiUty  ensue* 

VOL.    !•  1 
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The  winter  from  Christmas  to  Lady-day  k 
almost  always  remarkable  for  a  fine,  clear^  azure 
sky  seldom  obscured  by  fogs  or  clouds ;  and  the 
dry  frosty  weather  is  rarely  interrupted  by  faUs 
ofsnow^  sleeti  or  rain.  These  advantages  render 
a  Canadian  winter  so  agreeable  and  pleasant^  that 
the  inhabitants  are  never  under  the  necessity  of 
changing  their  dress^  from  any  sudden  alteration 
of  the  weather^  unless  it  is  to  discard  their  great 
coat  and  fur  caps,  which  is  rendered  necessary 
sometimes  by  the  powerful  warmth  of  the  sun, 
whose  beams  are  scarcely  ever  intercepted  by  a 
single  cloud.  The  aurora  borealis  is  common 
«n  Canada,  and  frequently  illuminates  the  winter 
evening  with  its  playful  light. 

On  my  return  to  Canada  from  the  United 
States  in  May,  1808,  I  was  informed  that  the  pre- 
ceding winter  had  been  unusually  mild,  the  .wea- 
ther open,  and  subject  to  frequent  falls  of  snow 
and  rain ;  so  much  so^  that  the  inhabitants  were 
repeatedly  deprived  of  the  pleasures  of  cark>ling. 
This  rematkable  exception  to  the  general  cha- 
racter  of  the  Canadian  winters  is  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance, but  it  is  no  proof  that  the  severity  of 
the  climate  is  abating.  I  shall  offer  a  few  obser- 
vations upon  that  subject. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  inhabitants 
that  the  winters  are  milder,  and  that  less  snow 
falls  now  than  formerly;  that  the  summers arft 
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dso  hotter.    This  might  he  easily  acootint^d  for 
b^  tke  ]0if)rov6d  state  of    the  countiy.     The 
dearing  of  the  woods,  and  cultiTation   of  thef 
lands^  together  with  the   increased  population^ 
must  naturally  have  a  considerable  effect  upoa 
the  climate.     The  immense  foreMs,  which  before 
interposed  their  thick  foliage  between  the  sun 
and  the  earthy  and  prevented  the  latter  from  re^ 
ceiving  that  genial  warmth  which  wm  necessaiy 
to  qualify  its  rigorous  atmosphere^  are  now  con* 
aiderably  thinned^  or  entirely  destroyed,  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.    The  powerful  rays  of  the 
sun  now  meet  with  little  obsthiction ;  theculti^ 
vated  soil  imbibes  its  heat,  and  returns  it  again  to. 
the  surrounding  air  in  warm  and  humid  vapours*. 
Added  to  this,  the  exhalations  arising  from  so. 
many  thousands  of  men  and  cattle,  together  with 
the  burning  of  so  many  combustibles,  must  greatly 
contribute  to  soAen  the  severity  of  the  climate. 
Yet  with  a]l  these  truths,  which  ataount  nearly  to 
a  demonstration  of  the  fiict,  and  apparently  sub- 
stantiated by  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants^  I 
do  not  find^  upon  reference  to  a  meteorological 
joomal^  that  so  great  an  alteratioil  has  tai^en 
place,  at  least  within  the  last  sixty  yearsj  9!^  the. 
drcumstances ,  I  have  mentioned  would  seem  to. 
justify. 

In  this  old  jouftiai  for  the  year  1745  it  is  ob* 
sc!tved>  that  on  the  agtt^  January  of  that  year  the 


iiiyer  St.  Lewieiioe  near  Quebec  wa»  comntd  vri^h 
ke,  but  that  in- preceding  years  it  had  frec^eatly 
been  oaveredr  in  the  b^jnnuig  of  that  aiontb,r  or 
about  tbe  end  of  December.  Now,  during  my 
atay  at  Quebec  in  i806^  the  river  was  covered 
with  ice  by  the^^t  week  in  December^  and  a  ship 
waa  prevented  from  gping  to  Europe.  Thua  the 
winter  commenced  at  kaat  three  weeks  tt)onet  ia 
M06  than  in  1745. 

In  March,  X7^t  the  journal  mentions,  that  it 
had  been,  a  very  mild,  winter^  that  the  snow  was 
only  two  fiaet  dee{^  aqd  the  ice  in  the  river  of  the 
same  thioknesa*  In.l806theahow  was  upon  an 
average^  in  the  vicinity  of.  Qnefaec,  at  least  four 
&et  in  depths  and  the  ice  in  the  river  more  or  less 
as  it  accumulated  in  floating  with  tbe  tide.  Many 
pieoes.  were  fh)m  twelve  to  sixteen  flset  in  depth, 
apd.  otljera  still  more* 

On  tiie  20th  April^  1745,  tbe  ice  m  the  river 
brol^e  near  Quebec^  and  went  down^  It  is  ob- 
served^ however,  in  the  journal^  that  it  seldom: 
bappened^so  soon,  for  the  river  opposite  Quebec 
was.sometimea  covered  with  ioe<  on  the  loth  o£ 
Miy»  On  the  7th  April  that  year  the  gardeneca 
had  begun  (O;  make  hot  beds,  and  on  the  9Mb 
many  of  the^  fermers  had  begun  to  sow  thdv  com. 

In  April,  1807,  the  ice  began  to  break  up*about 
the  third*  week.  On  the  88th  the  ice  from  Lake 
St.  ^tec>  above  Three  Riv£irs,  came  do^n>^  and 
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crowded  the  river  and  shores  ih  the  ndghbour- 
hood  of  Quebec  with  large  masses.  In  the  midrt 
of  this,  wttfa  ti»  flood  tide^  a  Tessbl  arrtved  at 
Quebec  from  Liverpdol)  being  the  first  of  the 
season*  It  was  a  very  dangerous  experioientf 
and  excited  the  surprise  of  the  h)faabitant8>  ivfao 
said  duit  such  an  early  arrival  traa  very  uncotn*^ 
mon.  By  the  3d  of  May  the  ioe  was  entirely 
gone. 

Strawberries  wem  to  be  had  at  Quebec  on  the 
{t2d  Jon^  1745.  Bat  in  1807  ine  oould  not 
procure  them  till  about  the  1 5th  or  titeh  of  July ; 
and  while  I  remained  at  Three  Rivers^  in  the 
summer  of  1808,  it  was  the  second  week  of  July 
before  the  strawberries  were  ripe  in  that  neigh* 
bourhood« 

On  Q»2A  August,  1745,  the  harvest  l>egan  in 
the  vicinity  of  Qodiec,  In  1607  and  1808  it 
was  above  a  week  or  ten  days  later,  thbugh  the 
arnnmer  of  the  latter  year  was  ^maikably  hot. 
An  observation  in  the  old  journal  atates,  that  the 
corn  was  never  ripe  in  years  preceding  1745  till 
about  the  1 5th  September ;  and  that  com  seldom 
arrives  at  its  proper  maturity  in  Canada^  except  in 
very  hot  summers. 

The  Habitans  continued  to  plough  in  1745  till 
the  ]0th  November.  As  late  as  the  I8th  the  cattle 
went  out  of  doors ;  and  on  the  24th  there  vm$  no 
ioe  in  the  St.  l^wrcnce. 
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On  the  Ist  December  of  the  same  year,  the 
journal  mentions  as  remarkable,  that  a  ship  could 
set  sail  for  France,  the  river  being  then  so  clear 
of  ice;  that  on  the  l6th  the  river  was  covered 
with  ice  on  both  sides,  but  open  in  the  middle, 
and  on  the  26th  the  ice  was  all  washed  away  by 
a  heavy  rain ;  but  on  the  asth  part  of  the  river 
was  again  covered  with  it. 

Now,  in  the  first  week  of '^December  in  .  180$ 
and  1807,  vessels  were  obliged  to  leave  Quebec 
on  account  of  the  vast  bodies  of  floating  ice  with 
which  the  river  was  covered,  and  which  continued 
during  those  winters. 

From  these  statements  it  appears  evident,  that 
an  improvemeni  in  the  climate  of  Canada  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful.  It  has  also  been  observed  by 
•ome  of  the  religious  orders  who  were  in  the 
practice  of  keeping  meteorological  journals,  thirf: 
the  winters ,  half  a  century  ago  were  as  hard  as  in 
fonQer  years,  though  somewhat  shorter,  and  the 
summers  rather  longer,  but  not  hotter,  than  they 
used  to  be. 

The  winters  sometimes  differ  so  materially 
from  ev:h  other,  as  well  as  the  summers,  that 
no  accurate  estimate  can  be  formed,  sufficient 
to  ascertain  whether  the  changes  that  take  place 
^e  occasioned  by  any  increase  or  diminution  of 
the  severity  of  the  climate.  It  is  possible  that 
»  veiy  hot  summer,  by  heading  the  soil  beyond 
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thfe  usual  depths  inay  occasion  the  mildness  of 
the  subsequent  winter.  As  to  the  statements  of 
the  inhabitants^  they  are  influenced  more  by 
their  own  feelings,  than  by  any  accurate  obser- 
vation. They  are  also  fond  of  exaggerating  the 
rigour  of  their  winters  to  strangers;  and  when 
I  observed  to  several  that  neither  the  cold  nor  the 
quantity  of  snow  and  ice  answered  my  expecta- 
tionsj  they  replied,  that  the  winters  were  milder 
than  formerly :  yet  it  appears  that  the  winter  of 
1 8O6-7  was  severer  and  longer  than  that  of  1 745-6. 
The  Canadians,  however,  feel  the  cold  more  than 
Eurdpeans  on  their  first  arrival.  The  constant 
use  of  stoves  renders  them  v^  little  better  than 
faot*hou8e  plants  during  winter,  and  in  summer 
they  are  exposed  to  a  burning  sun.  These  things 
do  not  affect  the  European  constitution  for  the 
first  two  or  three  years>  but  afterwards  it  becomes 
as  sensible  to  the  heat  and  cold  as  that  of  the  Ca- 
nadians. It  may  astonish  those  who  have  heard 
such  dreadful  accounts  of  a  Canadian  winter, 
when  I  assert  it  as  a  fact,  that  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  suffer  more  from  the  cold  than  the  people 
of  Canada ;  or  at  least  they  are  more  exposed  to 
it;  for  they  seldom  make  any  material  alteration 
in  their  dress,  either  summer  or  winter;  and^ 
with  their  open  fire-places,  they  are  burning  on 
one  side  and  freezing  on  the  other.  This,  how- 
ever^ hardens  the  constitution  of  an  Englishmai^ 
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vAi^it  th6  fitorisQ  tnd  w$irm  dothing  of  CMacb^ 
which  often  beat  the  body  beyond  what  the  di-* 
mate  requires^  weaken  and  debilitate  the  frames 
of  those  who  reside  in  thai  country.  A  proper 
attention^  however^  to  beat  and  opid  is  all  4lhat  ia 
l^oisite  for  all  Euiope&n  to  epjoy  the  most  per^ 
ftet  health  in  Lower  Canada.  By  the  same  mode 
pf  life  that  he  enfoy^  health  in  Engla^id;^  he  may 
live  to  a  good  oM  age  hi  that  coitntry* 

During  my  stay  in  Canada  I  was  careful  in 
iioting  those  periods  at  which  the  wmter  began 
and  finished ;  and  ako  those  circumstances  at 
particular 'seasons^  which  denote  the  miidndssor 
teverity  of  the  weather*  I  have  not  judged  of 
the  dimate  merely  by  my  own  feelings^  as  to  heat 
and  oold^  because  such  eonclasions  must  be  incor^ 
tedt^  wlien  appKed  to  the  feelings  of  others  whose 
eooatittttions  and  temperaments  may  be  totally 
difierent  froih  mine.  I  have  staged  fects  which 
pame  immediately  under  my  own  observation  i 
imd  by  comparing  thein  with  the  observations  of 
others  who  had  attended  minutely  to  the  subjectj, 
the  reader  will  be  better  able  to  form  a  correct 
judgement  for  himself,  as  to  the  melioration  of 
climate  which  is  genemlty  supposed  to  have  taken 
fdace  in  Canada.  It  is  an  interesting  question,  be- 
cause it  involves  the  truth  of  that  universally  re^. 
^ived  opinion^  that  the  clearing  and  cultivation 
ff  lands  effect  a  very  considerable  improvement  tt^ 
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tbe  -dHnate.  Were  I  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
subject^  it  would  be^  that  the  clearing  and  cultiva^ 
lion  of  land  in  Canada  have  occasioned  a  certain 
degree  of  alteration  m  the  dimate  mihoufimprou* 
mg  it ;  that  the  winters  are  as  cold^  and  the  sum^ 
mers  as  hot,  as  they  were  before  the  settlement  of 
fte  coonfary,  but  that  the  weather  is  more  variable 
and  inconstant.  The  country,  however,  is  yet 
new,  and  the  cultivated  parts  bear  but  a  smdf 
proportion  to  the  immense  wildernesses  that  yet 
prist.  It  is  too  muph,  therefore,  to  expect  that 
any  rery  important  change  can  have  taken  place 
in  the  clinrate  of  that  country. 

The  months  of  March  and  April  are  in  general 
very  hot,  and  the  sun  then  begins  to  have  great 
power,  which  is  considerably  heightened  by  the 
reflection  of  the  snow  and  ice.  The  inhabitants 
are  more  tanned  by  the  reflection  of  the  snow  in 
tiiesc  months  than  they  are  at  any  other  season 
of  the  year  by  the  sun.  It  is  likewise  so  very  hurt- 
ful to  the  eyes,  that  they  are  obliged  to  wear  shades 
of  green  gauze  fastened  to  their  hats. 

The  snow  begins  to  melt  early  in  April,  and  by 
the  second  or  third  week  it  is  generally  all  gone. 
Puring  this  period  it  is  dreadful  walking  in  town^ 
and  as  bad  travdlirig  in  the  country.  TThe  streets 
of  Quebec  are  inundated  with  snow-water,  and  the 
kennels  h^ve  the  appearance  and  sound  of  so  many 
little  rapids.    The  ice  in  the  riyer  is  seldom  totally 
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gone  before  the  first  week  in  May.  The  breaking 
up  of  the  ice  in  the  vicinity  of  Quebec  is  not  at- 
tended with  any  remarkable  noise  or  appearance ; 
but  at  Montreal,  and  the  upper  parts  of  the  river, 
where  it  is  frozen  quite  across^  I  am  told  it  haii  a 
grand  appearance^  and  breaks  up  with  loud  reports. 
The  lake  ice  comes  down  in  prodigious  quantities 
for  several  days,  bringing  with  it  the  roots  and 
branches  of  trees  which  it  tears  from  the  islands 
and  shores  in  its  progress.  Until  these  have 
passed,  none  of  the  river  vessels  can  leave  Quebec 
for  Montreal.  Vessels,  however,  sometimes  arrive 
from  Europe  in  the  midst  of  them^  as  was  the  case 
in  1 807*  The  first  vessel  that  arrived  from  Europe 
in  1808  came  up  to  Quebec  on  the  19th  of  April, 
nine  days  earlier  than  the  preceding  year.  The 
river  however  was  full  of  ioe,  which  floated  with 
the  tide  in  large  masses.  The  vessel  was  forced 
ashore  on  the  island  a  few  days  before  she  got  up 
to  the  town,  and  was  near  being  lost. 

The  progress  of  vegetation,  as  soon  as  the  winter 
is  over,  is  exceedingly  rapid.  The  trees  obtain  their 
verdafit  foliage  in  less  than  three  weeks.  The  fields, 
which  the  autumn  before  were  apparently  burnt 
up,  are  now  adorned  with  the  richest  verdure. 
.Nature  seems  anxious  to  arouse  from  the  lethargy 
into  which  she  had  been  thrown  by  the  chilling 
blasts  of  winter,  and  to  exchange  her  hoary  raiment 
for  one  more  splendid  and  magnificent.  Spring  caa 
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scarcely  be  said  to  exist  before  summer  is  at  hand. 
The  productions  of  the  field  and  the  garden  are 
brought  in  quick  succession  to  the  markets ;  and 
fresh  meat,  poultry,  and  vegetables,  now  regale 
Ibe  inhabitants,  who  for  so  many  months  had 
been  confined  to  their  frozen  provisions. 

The  months  of  May  and  J  une  are  often  wet ; 
aometimes  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  husbandry^ 
In  the  spring  of  1807  the  weather  was  unusually 
wet  from  the  Jatter  end  of  April  until  the  10th 
of  June,  when  it  cleared  up,  after  a  most  violent 
thunder  storm  which  happened  on  the  Qth. 
During  May,  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  rain, 
and  the  weather  was  excessively  changeable: 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  was  sometimes  as  high 
as  75,  and  at  other  times  as  low  as  20,  in  the 
course  of  four-and^^twenty  hours.  The  farmers 
had  not  finished  sowing  by  the  middle  of  June^ 
though  they  in  general  get  all  their  wheat  into 
the  ground  by  the  20th  of  May.  Some  people 
are  of  opinion^  that  sowing  late  answers  best  in 
Canada,  as  the  ground  has  then  time  to  imbibe 
the  heat  of  the  sun  after  the  snow  has  melted ; 
and  that  wheat  sown  in  June  is  ripe  as  soon  as 
that  sown  in  May,  The  practice  of  the  Canadian 
farmers  is,  however,  contrary  to  this  theory. 

Thunder  and  lightning  do  not  very  ofien  visit 
Canada;  but  when  they  do,  their  violence  is 
^eat,  apd  damage  generally  ensues.    The  storm 
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on  the  gth  of  June  I807  was  the  most  violent 
combination  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain,  that 
I  ever  witnessed.  It  began  in  the  forenoon,  andi 
continued  without  intermission  till  midnight. 
The  weather  had  been  very  sultry,  and  the 
thunder  and  lightning  followed  each  other  in 
quick  succession  all  day,  accompanied  by  heavy 
showers  of  rain.  But  when  night  came  on^  the 
lightning  was  uncommonly  strong  and  vivid. 
The  whole  sky  was  illummated  every  moment, 
xvhile  it  played  in  forky  mazes  through  the  air. 
The  thunder  rolled  in  long  and  dreadful  peals 
over  the  lofty  chain  of  mountains  in  the  vicinity 
of  Quebec;  while  the  valleys  echoed  with  th^ 
fulminating  voice  of  Nature,  which  seemed  to 
threaten  the  dissolution  of  all  her  works.  Up- 
wards of  sixty  vessels  were  in  the  river,  and  I 
was  greatly  alarmed  for  their  safi&ty.  Our  house 
being  situated  close  to  the  water*side,  I  had  an 
extensive  view  of  this  sublime  and  awful  specta-- 
de,  for  many  miles  distant  over  the  south  shore, 
the  island  of  Orleans,  and  the  mountains  to  th^ 
northward.  Fortunately,  no  accident  of  conse^ 
quence  happened,  though  the  electric  fluid  darted 
to  the  earth  in  all  directions,  and  from  eight  to 
ten  o'clock  at  night  its  action  was  so  rapid  and 
incessant,  that  my  eyes  became  painful  in  be^ 
holding  such  a  continued  glare  of  light. 
Jn  IB06  a  house  near  the  ramparts  was  struck 
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by  ItghtniDgy  and  one  aide  coofiodembly  damaged* 
No  lives  were  lost ;  hut  a  few  ye$r8  ago  a  child 
was  struck  de^  in  one  of  the  streets  pf  Quebec^ 
and  seYenal  cattle  destrQyedt 

This  Yiolent  storm  bad  a  good  efl^t  upon .  the 
weather,  which:  before  then  had  been  very  wet 
and  changeable.  It  now  became  dry,  mild,  and^ 
aerene,  and  afforded  the  formers  an  opportunity 
of  completing  their  sowing*  The  following  ia 
a  tolerably  correct  state  of  Fahrenheit's  thermo« 
meter  in  the  shade  during  the  summer  of  1 807  i. 


Sighed, 

UMf  -  •  SO  -  «  •  T5  GiMiUimal  rain* 

June  ..  50  -  -   -  90  rain  tlie  irst  weelL,  afterwardU  dry  ft  wamu 
Jnly  •   -   55   -   '    -  96  dry  and  sultry. 
AasatC  ^   SS  .   *  '  90  Sncwannweallier  wiUi  little  nria. 
•eptemberiS  .  .   -  7S  fine  mild  weatlier. 

The  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  of  Canada 
are  all  comprised  in  these  fiye  months.  The 
rest  of  the  ye^ar  may  be  said  to  consist  wholly  of 
winter*  The  month  of  October  is  sometimes 
agreeable ;  but  Nature  has  then  put  on  her  gloomy 
mantle,  and  the  chilling  blasts  from  Uie  north- 
%ett  lemind  the  Canadians  of  the  approach  of 
snow  and  kse.  November  and  April  are  the  tw«^ 
mot  disagreeable  months.  In  the  one  the  snow^ 
ia  &lliog,  in  the  other  it  is  going  away.  Both  of 
ttmn  oonfiae  die  pfopl(S  to  their  houses^  and  rendec 
travailing  uncomioKtable^  4nd  even  dangerous: 
nor  can  the  inbabilants  pf  Canada  enjoy  their 
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Ok  of  the  greatest  plagues  to  which  they  are 
subject  isy  in  my  opinion^  the  QomnBon  house-^. 
fies.    It  is  Mt  deaitAwhdkBt  tk^ sam lulives 
of  the  country  or  were  imported ;  I  think,  how-i^ 
^ver,   that  their  boldness  and  assurance  exceed 
their  European  brethren.     The  torment  which 
these  insects  occasion  in  the  months  of  June^ 
July>  and  August,  is  beyond  conception.    Your 
room  must  be  entirely  darkened,  or  it  is  impos*^. 
sible  to  remain  undisturbed ;    the  warmer  and 
lighter  it  is,  the  more  numerous  and  active  the 
flies  will  be,  and  the  greater  will  be  your  suffcfr-^ 
ing.    The  stoves  keep  them  alive  in  winter,  but 
the  sun  restores  them  to  ,their  full  vigour  and 
power  of  annoying  in  the  summer.     I  have  sat 
down  to  write,  and  have  been  obliged  to  throw 
my  pen  away  in  consequence  of  their  nritating 
bite,  which  has  obliged  me  every  moment  to  raise 
my  hand  to  my  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and  ears,  in 
constant  succession.     When  I  cot:dd  no  longer 
write,  I  began  to  read,  and  was  always  obliged 
to  keep  one  hand  constantly  on  the  move  towards 
my  head.    Sometimes  in  the  course  of  a  fewr 
minutes  I  would  take  half  a  dozen  of  my  twroen-' 
tors  from  my  lips,  between  which  I  caught  then 
just  as  they  perched.     In  short,   while  sitCiBg 
quiet  in  a  chair,  I  waa  eontinualiy  wonkd  by 
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them  ;  and  as  it  has  been  justly  observed  of  the 
same  insects  in  Russia^  none  but  those  who  have 
suffered  could  believe  them  capable  of  so  much 
torment* 

At  lengthy  when  my  patience  was.  caihttisted 
within  doors^  I  would  put  on  my^liat  and  walk  out». 
thinking  to  enjoy  the  ddightful  zepbyn  which 
often  frolic  in  the  atmosphete  at  that  season  of 
the  year;  but  in  less  than  five  minntes  I  was 
oppressed  by  the  scorching  beams  of  the  meridian 
sun.  To  avoid  a  cot^p  de  soteil^  I  retreated  to  a 
thick  shady  grove^  which  seemed  inviting  me  to 
take  shelter  under  its  umbrageous  foliage ;  but  as 
if  to  bring  my  su^Terings  to  a  climax,  I  was  im-* 
mediately  surrounded  by  myriads  of  musquitoes, 
sand-flies,  and  other  venemous  insects,  whose  re- 
peated attacks. upon  my  face,  hands,  and  legs, 
compdled  me  reluctantly  to  return  to  my  old 
tormentors  at  home,  who,  though  equally  teasing, 
are  certainly  not  so  venomous  as  their  long-legged 
brethren* 

The  sting  of  the  musquito  is  trifling  at  first, 
but  the  next  day  is  extremely  painful,  and  some^ 
times  dangerous  if  violently  rubbed.  The  best 
remedy  is  to  wash  the  part  with  some  powerful 
add  Lemon-juice,  or  vinegar,  has  relieved  me 
frequently  from  the  painful  irritation  which  its 
venom  excites.  The  brul6t8j  or  sand-flies^  are  so 
very  small  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible  in  their 
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attackfi ;  and  your  forehead  will  be  streaming  with 
blood  before  yon  are  sensible  of  being  amongst 
them.  These  are  the  only  disagreeable  things 
which  are  attached  to  a  Canadian  summer :  were  k 
free  from  them,  it  would  be  equal  to  tiat  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world ;  but  as  it  i8>  a  burning 
mitiy  house-fliesy  musquitoes,  and  sand-fliea,  cen- 
tainly  prevent  the  finest  months  of  the  year  from 
being  enjoyed  in  full  perfeetion. 

The  summer  of  180Q  was  the  hottest  that  has 
been  known  for  several  years  in  Canada.  .  In  the 
tnontha  of  July  and  August  the  thermometer  was 
several  times  at  90  and  95,  and  one  or  two  days 
it  rose  to  lOd  in  the  shade^  at  Moutieal  and 
Three  Rivers.  At  Quebec  it  was  lOl  or  102.  t 
was  at  Three  Rivers  during  those  months ;  the 
soil  of  that  town  is  sandy^  and  I  think  I  never 
experienced  in  my  life  such  an  oppressive  heat. 
It  appears  that  it  was  unusually  hot  about  that 
time  in  England,  and  I  suppose  it  was  the  same 
upon  the  Continent. 

The  fall  of  the  year  is  the  most  agreeable  season 
in  Canada^  The  sultry  weather  is  then  gone^  tad 
the  night  frosts  have  enti^dy  destroyed  or  palsied 
the  efibrts  of  the  Venomous  insects.  lYie  inha- 
bitant of  Canada  has  then  no  house^fliesi  no  sandr 
ilies,  musqottoes,  nor  coups  de  soleil  to^fear.  He  can 
then,  and  then  only,  walk  abread>  range  the  woodtf, 
or  sit  at  honie^  with  ease  and'eomfortr  to  hiniselfir 
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iSoi7  of  Lower  Canada — Meadows^-^Cultivatei 
Lands-^Mode  of  Farming — Few  Orchards^^ 
Indian  Com-^-^Tobacco^ — -Culinary  Roots — -* 
Seigniory  of  Grondines — Barren  Soil — Price  of 
Landr^Gradual  Improvement^^ fFant  of  Enter- 
prise  among  the  Canadians — 'Formed  themselves 
on  the  Model  of  their  Forefathers — Fiew  of  the 
Shores  of  the  St*  Lawrence-^r' Extensive  Chain  of 
Settlements-^-^BeaiUi/ul  Scen^-^'^Settlement  at 
Sloneham  Townships-Charing  of  Land — Ca* 
nadian  Cattle — The  first  Horse  seen  in  Canada 
•^-Poultry — American  Horse-Dealers^^Rotigh 
Treatment  of  Canadian  Horses. 


Thb  soil  of  Lower  Canada  is  very  various^ 
and  is  more  or  less  fertile  as  it  approaches  to 
the  north  or  south.  From  Father  Point  ^the 
lowest  settlement  on  the  south  shore)  to  Kamou-^ 
raska  hut  little  is  cultivated^  and  that  little  yields 
a  crop  only  with  opnsiderable  labour.  From  Ka* 
jnouraska  to  the  Island  of  Orleans^  both  on  the 
north  and  south  shores/  the  soil  gradually  im* 
proves^  and  in  some  parishes  on  the  south  side 
great  quantities  of   grain  are   produced.     The 
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average  crop  is  about  12  bushels  an  acre.  .  Of  the 
soil  in  the  vicinity  of  Quebec,  the  island  of  Orleans 
is  reckoned  the  best.  This  island  is  diversified 
with  high  and  low  lands,  steep  and  sloping  shores^ 
covered  with  wood  or  converted  into  meadows 
|nd  corn-fields.  The  soil  is  sufficiently  fertile  to 
afford  the  inhabitants  a  large  surplus  of  produc- 
tions beyond  their  own  consumption^  which  they 
dispose  of  at  Quebec 

On  the  north  and  south  shores  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Quebec,  the  soil  on  the  elevated  parts 
but  thinly  covers  an  immense  bed  of  black  lime 
slate,  which  as  it  become^  exposed  to  the  air 
shivers  into  thin  pieces,  or  crumbles  into  dust. 
There  are,  however,,  some  excellent  pasture  and 
meadow  lands  on  the  borders  of  the  river  of  St 
Charles;  and  they  indeed  extend  geneialty  over 
that  low  land  or  valley  which  lies  between  the 
heights  of  Quebec  and  the  villages  of  Beauport, 
Chariesboui^,  and  Loretbe. 

The  meadows  of  Canada,  which  have  most  com^ 
monly  been  corn-fields,  are  reckoned  superior  to 
thoae  in  the  more  southern  parts  of  America. 
They  possessa  fine  dose  turf^  wdl  covered  at  the 
ffWta  with  clover.  They  cannot  be  mown  more 
than  onoe  a  year,  m  consequence  of  the  spring 
OMnmencing  so  late.  In  autumn  they  exchange 
Hieir  beautiful  gveen  for  a  light  brown  hue,  which 
ctves  them  Um  appearaooe  of  being  scorched  by 
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the  siiii.  It  is  two  or  three  weeks-  after  the  snow 
is  gone  before  they  recover  their  natural  colour* 
This  is  the  case  all  over  America,  whose  pastures^ 
during  this  autumnal  and  winter  months/  never 
possess  that  rich  and  lively  verdure  which  they  do 
in  England. 

The  high  lands  with  good  management  would 
yield  very  tolerable  crops,  but  the  Canadians  are 
miserable  farmers.  They  seldom  or  never  manure 
their  land,  and  plough  so  very  slight  .and  careless, 
that  they  continue,  year  after  year,  to  turn  over 
the  same  clods  which  lie  at  the  ^  surface,  without 
penetrating  an  inch  deeper  into  the  soiL  Hence 
their  grounds  become  exhausted,  overrun  with 
weeds,  and  yield  but  very  scanty  crops.  The 
fields  of  wheat  which  I  have  seen  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  were  often  much  choked 
with  weeds,  and  appeared  to  be  stinted  in  their 
growth.  Wh^n  cut  down,  the  straw  was  seldom 
more  than  18  or  20  inches  long,  the  ears  sniall, 
and  the  wheat  itself  discoloured,  and  little  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  size  of  our  English  wheat. 
The  wheat  about  Montreal  appeared  to  be  the 
best  which  came  |ander  my  observation.  It  was 
generally  clear  of  weeds,  and  seemed  to  have 
attained  its  full  growth.  It  must  however  be 
observed,  that  there  is  nearly  a  month  difference 
in  the  climate  between  Montreal  and  Quebec. 
Tlie  former  is  situated  in  latitude  Ab^  30^,  Three 
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Rivers  in  46''  26',  and  Quebec  in  46^  55'.  The 
French  Canadians  sow  only  summer  wheat,  though 
I  should  think  that  winter  wheat  might  be  sown 
in  autumn  with  success.  Peas,  oats,  rye,  and 
barley,  are  sown  more  or  less  by  every  farmer; 
though  the  largest  crops  of  these,  ais  well  as 
wheat,  appeared  to  be  in  the  island  of  Montreal 
and  its  vicinity* 

The  French  Canadians  seldom  trouble  them- 
selves with  gardens  or  orchards;  while  their 
neighbours  in  the  United  States  would  not  feel 
happy  without  a  large  plantation  of  apple,  pear, 
and  peach-trees  adjoining  their  houses.  Except 
in  the  Island  of  Montreal,  very  little  fruit  is 
grown;  and  that  island,  for  its  fertility  in  every 
production,  may  justly  be  called  the  garden  of 
Lower  Canada.      / 

The  farmers  assist  each  other  at  harvest  time, 
labqurers  being  in  some  places  very  scarce,  and  in 
others  not  to  be  procured.  The  wheat  is  sown 
early  in  May,  and  is  ripe  generally  about  the  latter 
ead  of  August.  The  Canadians  sow  small  quan- 
tities of  maize  or  Indian  corn;  they,  however* 
do  not  make  such  general  use  of  it  as  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  who  feed'  their  cattle  upon 
it,  and  make  hominy  and  bread  of  it  for  them- 
selves; The  Canadians  cultivate  it  more  as  an 
article  of  luxury  than  of  necessity.  They  are 
extravagantly   fond  of  the  corn  cobs  boiled  or 
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roasted,  and  rubbed  over  with  a  little  butter  and 
salt.  They  pick  the  com  off  the  cob  in  the  same 
Style,  and  with  as  much  goiity  as  an  alderman 
picks  the  wing  of  a  fowl  at  a  city  feast. 

Tobacco  is  grown  in  small  quantities,  and  at«* 
tended  chiefly  by  the  women,  who  are  also  &Uy 
employed  in  the  other  parts  of  husbandry.     Each 
Habitant  cultivates  enough  for  his  own  consump- 
*tion,  and  a  small  quantity  generally  for  market. 
The  Canadian  tobacco  possesses  a  very  mild  and 
agreeable  flavour,  totally  devoid  of  those  strong 
pungent  qualities  for  which  the  Virginian  tobacco 
is  remarkable.     It  is  grown  on  a  small  spot  of 
ground  close  to  the  house :  the  roots  are  hoed  and 
attended  by  the  children  or  the  females  of  the 
family.     It  might  no  doubt  become  an  article  of 
some  importance,  if  properly  attended  to ;  but  the 
scanty  population  is  at  present  a  check  upon  its 
being  cultivated  to  any  great  extent.     Culinary 
v^tables  are  raised  in  tolerable  plenty.     The 
favourite  roots  of  the  Habitans  are  onions,  garlic, 
and  leeks;  of  these  they  eat  largely,  and  conse- 
quently smell  abominably.    The  disagreeable  ef- 
fects of  these  strong  esculents  are,  however,  some- 
what checked  by  the  fumes  of  the  tobacco  plant, 
which  they  are  smoking  from  morning  to  night. 
.  With  the  exception  of  the  seigniory  of  Gron- 
dines,  the    lands    between    Quebec   and  Three 
Bivers  are  remarkable  neither  for  sterility  nor 
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extraordinary  fruitfolness.  They  are  cultivated 
much  in  the  same  careless  manner  as  the  lands 
below  them.  Grondines^  which  is  about  50  miles 
from  Quebec,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  is  a 
remarkable  exception  to  the  general  quality  of 
land  in  this  part  of  the  country.  This  seigniory, 
which  is  upwards  of  ten  miles  square,  consists  of 
one  vast  bed  of  gray  rock  or  lime*stone,  slightly 
covered  with  a  poor  soil  about  half  a  dozen 
inches  in  depth,  intermingled  with  an  immense 
quantity  of  loose  stones,  from  which  it  is  labour 
in  vain  to  attempt  to  dear  it.  The  people  who 
reside  on  this  barren  spot,  which  gives  birth  only 
to  pines  and  firs,  are  of  course  extremely  poor, 
and  scarcely  able  to  procure  enough  for  their 
subsistence. 

Though  the  soil  for  some  miles  in  the  neigh* 
bourbood  of  Three  Rivers  is  sandy  and  barren, 
yet  the  adjoining  seigniories  upwards,  of  Machiche 
afid  River  du  Loup,  are'  extremely  fertile,  and 
yield  abundant  crops  of  grain*  The  lands  on  the 
south  shore  of  the  district  of  Three  Rivers  are 
also  very  good.  The  price  of  land  varies  according 
to  its  quality  and  stat^  of  cultivation.  Good 
arable  land,  in  the  best  situations,  sells  in  Lower 
Canada  for  about  5/.  per  acre ;  indifferent  land  for 
4  and  5  dollars ;  wood  land  at  2  dollars  per  acre ; 
but  in  the  back  townships  it  may  be  bought  at 
the  aberifib*  sales  for  less  thaik  6d^ 
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Hie  land  continues  to  improve  as  you  q)proach 
Montrod,  from  which  district  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  grain  is  procured.  This  gradual  improve* 
Blent  in  the  soil  continues  all  through  Upper 
Canada,  where  it  as  much  surpasses  that  of  the 
lower  province  in  fertiiityj  as  Montreal  surpasses 
Kamouraska, 

The  Frendi  Canadians  are  not  possessed  of  any 
i^caltural  enterprise  or  spirit*  They  are  a  per*^ 
feet  contrast  to  the  inhabitants  of  thfe  United 
States^  who  wander  from  forest  to  forest,  extend«> 
ing  cultivation  tp  the  remotest  regions ;  while  the 
Canadians  have  settled  for  upwards  of  two  oen* 
turies  upon  the  baqks  of  the  St  Lawrence,  with* 
out  attempting  to  remove  from  the  spot,  or  explore 
the  recesses  of  the  forests  which  surround  them» 
Tilts  close  association  of  the  first  settlers  was  no 
doubt  occasioned  by  a  variety  of  circumstances* 
Exposed  at  an  early  period  to  repeated  attacks 
fiom  the  Indians,  their  safety  depended  on  num* 
bers,  which  a  scattered  settlement  coul^  pp(  furnish 
in  proper  time.  Their  religion  exacb^  fron^  them 
numerous  ceremonials,  which  requif^d  a  strips  ffn4 
frequent  observance.  No  situation  \cov(k)  (here? 
fore  be  so  well  adapted  for  settlement^,  fU(  the 
shores  of  a  large  and  noble  river,  which,  besides 
the  richness  of  the  soil  and  inviting  prospectSi 
afibrded  them  a  ready  communication  with  each 
pther^  and^  what  was  of  equal  importaneei  the 
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means  of  observing  certain  religious  formalities^ 
and  providing  subsistence  at  a  time  when  their 
lands  were  yet  uncultivated* 

The  present  inhabitants,  who  have  formed  them- 
selves on  the  model  of  their  forefathers^  conceive; 
either  from  affection  for  their  parents  or  from  an 
habitual  indolence,  that  the  same  necessity  exists 
for  their  adherence  to  each  other.  Few  therefore 
ever  think  of  emigrating  fropn  their  paternal 
abode*  The  farm  is  separated  by  the  father  among 
his  children,  as  long  as  it  will  last,  and  when  its 
divisions  can  be  no  longer  sub-divided,  they  reluc- 
tantly part* 

The.view  which  this^  extensive  chain  of  farms 
exhibits  along  the  lofty  shores  of  the  St*  Law* 
rence,.  for  more  than  400  miles,  is  beautifully 
picturesque,  and  carries  with  it  the  appearance 
of  one  immense  town  :  corn-fields,  pasture  and 
meadow  lands,  embellished  at  intervals  with 
clumps  of  trees,  snow-white  cottages,  and  neatly 
adorned  churches,  alternately  present  themselves 
to  the  eye,  in  the  midst  of  the  rich  and  verdant 
foliage  which  shades  the  steep  banks  or  sloping 
shores  of  that  noble  river ;  while  the  back  ground 
'  of  this  rich  landscape  is  closed  by  a  chain  of 
enormous  mountains,  or  lengthened  out  beyond 
the  compass  of  the  human  eye  by  interminable 
forests. 
-    The  interior  of  the  country,  from  the  settle-^ 
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ments  on  the  north  shore  of  the  River  St.  Law- 
rence to  the  confines  of  Hudson's  Bay,  is  en- 
tirely uncultivated,  and  uninhabited  except  by 
th^  fiir  traders,  and  some  few  Indian  tribes  or 
Esquimaux.  No  roads,  no  villages,  nor  towns, 
enliven  that  dreary  and  immense  waste.  The 
woodman's  axe  is  never  heard,  nor  the  silent 
monotony  which  reigns  in  that  lonely  space  ever 
disturbed  except  by  the  birds  and  beasts,  of  th^ 
forest^  or  the  solitary  wanderings  of.  the  fur-trader 

and  his  party.  _^     .  -  ,    --        --- 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  an  enterprising  clergy- 
man of  the  name  of  Toosey  commenced  a  settle- 
ment on  that  side^  in  the  township  of  Stoneham, 
about  1 5  miles  north  of  Quebec.  For  a  few  years 
It  flourished  under  the  fostering  care  of  its  pro* 
jector,  but  when  he  died  the  settlement  fell  into 
decay.  At  this  day  the  ruins  of  the  house,  and 
corn-£eIds  overrun  with  rank  grass  and  weeds,  are 
all  that  remain  of  the  fond  hopes  and  expectations 
of  their  sanguine  owner.  Mr.  Weld  speaks  of 
this  settlement  in  his  Travels :  at  that  period  it 
was  in  the  height  of  its  prosperity ;  and  though 
several  persons  at  Quebec  joined  Mr.  Toosey  in 
procuring  the  township,  none  of  them  were  in- 
duced to  settle  there.  One  cause  of  complaint 
was  the  distance,  which  they  consider  too  far  from 
town. 

On  the  south  side^  adjoining  the  boundaries  ot 
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the  United  States^  the  interior  is  settling  fast ;  not 
howerer  by  the  French  Canadians^  but  by  Ameri* 
cans  from  the  States^  who  set  themselves  down 
^ith  very  little  ceremony  upon  the  difTerent  town- 
ships bordering  on  their  country^  and  begin  to 
clear  the  woods^  and  cultivate  the  land,  often 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  its  propri- 
etors. The  Canadian  Government  seems  to  en- 
courage their  emigration  from'  the  States.  Whe« 
fh^r  }t  is  good  policy  or  not,  is  extremely  doubtful. 
They  are  certainly  enterprising  settlers,  and  im- 
prove a  country  more  in  two  or  three  years  than 
the  French  Canadians  do  in  a  century. 

The  cattle  in  Canada  are  rather  diminutive, 
being  mostly  of  the  sipall  Norman  breed-  If  they 
have  not  degenerated  in  size  by  their  emigration, 
they  have  certainly  not  improved.  The  horses 
are  strong  and  swift,  ipany  of  them  handsome ; 
but  they  are  mere  ppnies,  compared  in  size  with 
the  English  horse,  There  is  p  lai^er  breed  about 
go  miles  below  Quebec,  which  ftre  generally  bought 
up  for  heavy  work.  The  first  horse  seen  in  Canada 
arrived  in  the  ship  Le  Havre  op  \\\^  l6th  of 
July  1665.  It  appears  that  neither  shepp  fior 
horned  cattle  were  in  (he  province  long  before 
that  time. 

Their  cows  and  oxen  are  small,  lean,  and  poor : 
keeping  them  so  many  months  confined  in  stalls^ 
during  which  they  are  poorly  fed,   contributes 
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much  to  thdr  meagre  appearance.  The  oxen  are 
sometimes  used  for  the  plough, , or  in  carts;  in 
which  service  they  always  draw  with  their  horns. 

The  sheep  are  small,  and  have  but  little  fleece. 
European  breeds  have  degenerated  very  much  ^n 
the  course  of  time,  in  Canada^  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  America*  The  wool  is  coarse,  but  answers 
the  purposes  of  the  Habitats,  who  clothe  them* 
aelves  with  it 

Swine  are  very  numerous  in  Canada,  for  they 
constitute  the  chief  subsistence  of  the  French 
Canadians/  The  breed  is  but  very  indifFerent, 
though  many  attain  to  considerable  size.  They 
are  a  long-legged,  narrow-backed  species,  very 
inferior  to  the  English  breed,  of  which  there  are 
but  few  in  that  country.  Swine  are  such  a  hardy 
race  of  animals,  that  I  do  not  think  they  could 
have  degenerated  much  in  Canada :  I  have  very 
little  doubt,  therefore^  that  the  breed  was  origi- 
nally poor. 

The  poultry  are  in  general  very  good,  and  consist 
of  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  and  fowls.  The  turkeys 
are  particularly  hardy,  and  •frequently  roost  upon 
the  trees,  exposed  to  the  severity  of  the  winter. 
The  farmers  keep  only  a  Sufficient  number  of 
cattle  for  their  own  consumption,  and  for  breeding 
during  the  winter ;  the  rest  they  kill,  and  take  to 

market. 

^^  • 

The  Americans  from  the  States  carry  on  a 
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lucrative  traffic  with  the  Canadians  for  their 
horses.  The  latter  are  very  fond  of  a  horse 
which  runs  with  a  quick  shuffling  pace,  and  the 
Americans  bring  in  with  them  a  parcel  of  rickety 
animals  which  possess  that  accomplishment.  The 
Canadian  willingly  exchanges  his  fine  little  horse 
for  the  pacer,  and'  often  gives  a  few  pounds  to 
hoot.  The  Americans  return  with  the  Canadian 
horses  to  Boston  or  New  York,  and  there  obtain 
SO  or  40/.  for  each,  according  to  their  value,  while 
in  Canada  they  rarely  sell  for  more  than  10  or 
]  2L  The  Canadians  are  reckoned  very  adroit  at 
a  bargain,  and  even  fond  of  over-reaching ;  but 
they  sink  in  comparison  with  an  American  horse* 
dealer. 

The  horses  are  treated  very  roughly  in  Canada. 
The  Habitans  suffer  them  to  stand  in  the  markets, 
or  at  places  where  they  stop'  to  drink,  in  the 
severest  weather,  without  any  covering,  while  they 
are  often  wet  with  perspiration.  Sometimes  they 
are  covered  with  hoar-frost,  and  long  icicles  hang 
from  their  nostrils  to  the  ground.  I  have  seen  a 
horse  in  a  candle  stand  in  the  Quebec  market- 
place till  its  two  fore-fetlock  joints  were  frozen 
stiff,  and  the  hoofs  turned  in.  The  driver  afler^ 
wards  came  out  of  the  tavern,  and  drove  away  at 
a  round  trot. 
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CHAPTER  IX- 

Population  of  Lower  Canada — Different  State-^ 
fnents  reconciled^^  Census  of  the  Province — Pre^ 
sent  Number  of  Inhabitants — Statistical  State^ 
ment  for   1808 — Irish  and  Scotch   Emigrants 

'"^-French  Settlers-^^jlcadians Character  of 

the  French  Habiians,  or  Countrymen — Descrip^ 
tion  of  their  House^-^Cleanly  Maxims — Picture 
of  the  Interior  of  a  Habitant  House — Mode  of 
Living  among  the  Canadian  Peasantry — //nec- 
dote  of  a  Dish  of  Tea — Pernicious  Effects  of 
Rum — Fracas  in  the  Market-Place — Drunken- 
ness of  the  Market' People — Portrait  of  the  Ha- 
bitant— Old  fashioned  Dress  of  the  Women-^^ 
Resources  of  the  Habitans. 

The  population  of  Canada  has  in  the  course 
of  the  last  forty  years  more  than  trebled  itself. 
The  first  census  after  the  English  conquered  the 
country  was  made  by  General  Murray  in  1765. 
This  estimate  falls  considerably  short  of  the  po- 
pulation of  1758,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Heriot 
in  his  recent  work.  Mr..  H.  states,  that  "  the 
white  inhabitants  of  Canada  amounted  in  175B 
to  91,000,  exclusive  of  the  regular  troops,  who 
were  augmented  or  diminished  as  the  circum- 
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stances  or  exigencies  of  the  country  niigbt  recjuire ; 
that  the  domiciliated  Indiana,  who  were  collected 
Jnto.  villages  in  different  situations  in  the  colony^ 
were  about  1 6,000 ;  and  the  number  of  French 
and  Canadians,  resident  in  Quebec,  was  nearly 
8000.**  If  the  Indians  and  inhabitants  of  Quebec 
are  not  included  in  the  first  number,  and  I  sup- 
pose the  Indians  are  not^  as  Mr.  H.  particularly 
mentions  white  inhabitants,  the  total  population^ 
exclusive  of  regular  troops,  would  then  be  1 1 5,000. 
The  province  of  Canada  was  not  divided  into 
Upper  and  Lower  till  the  year  1 7Q2  ;  the  census 
therefore^  that  was  taken  antecedent  to  that  period, 
included  the  population  of  the  whole  colony. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  source  from 
whence  Mr.  Heriot  derived  his  information ;  but 
the  census  of  General  Murray,  seven  years  sub- 
sequent to  1758,  stated  the  entire  population  of 
the  province  to  be,  exclusive  of  the  king's  troops, 
76,275.  This  number  included  the  Indians,  who 
were  stated  to  amount  only  to  7>400.  Here  is  a 
vast  and  surprising  decrease  of  the  inhabitants  in 
the  course  of  seven  years ;  and  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  numbers  in  1758  were  115,000, 
there  is  a  loss  of  no  less  than  38,725  :  but  taking  it 
pnly  at  91,000,  still  there  is  a  decrease  of  14,725 
of  the  colonists  and  native  inhabitants.  We  may 
easily  suppose  that  a  long  war,  and  finally  the 
subjugation  of  the  country  by  a  power  totally  op- 
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posite  in  national  manners^  character,  and  prin* 
cipleSi  must  have  occasioned  a  considerable  dimi- 
nutioa  of  its  population  ;  for,  besides  those  who 
were  lost  in  battle,  numbers  no  doubt  emigrated 
to  old  France,  or  to  other  countries  where  they 
might  find  a  government  more  congenial  to  their 
habits  and  sentiments. 

If  we  took  at  the  number  of  Indians  whom 
Mr.  EL  states  to  have  been  domiciliated  in  the 
province  in  1  T^S,  and  the  number  given  in  by  the 
census  of  1 765,  we  shall  there  alone  find  a  k>as  of 
8,600.  It  is  possible  that  the  ravages  of  war 
might  occasion  this  great  loss ;  for  in  the  course 
t)f  a  campaign  the  Indians  are  oftener  opposed  to 
enemies  of  their  own  description  than  to  the  Eu- 
ropean armies ;  and  their  mode  of  fighting  occa-- 
sions  a  greater  slaughter. 

I  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  this  remarkable 
decrease  of  the  population  of  Canada  in  the  course 
of  so  short  a  period  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted 
for,  when  we  consider  the  war  that  preceded  the 
conquest,  and  the  very  unsettled  state  of  the 
country  for  a  considerable  time  after  that  event. 
The  dissensions  between  the  army  and  civil  power 
of  the  British  government,  and  the  disgust  which 
the  French  noblesse,  the  clergy,  and  inhabitants 
felt  at  being  subjected  to .  the  will  of  a  foreign 
people,  must  have  strongly  tended  to  emigrations 
and  contributed,  with  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
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vfBv,  to  thin  the  population  of  the  colony^  which 
was  far  from  being  recruited  by  British  settlers, 
who  in  six  years  after  the  conquest  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  500  persons.  In  no  other  way  (if 
Mr.  Heriot*s  statement  be  correct)  can  we  account 
for  the  difllerence  between  the  population  of  1758 
and  the  census  of  1765. 

In  1783  another  census  was  taken  by  order  of 
the  Canadian  government:  since  then,  no  other 
has  been  made,  nor  have  we  any  data  upon  which 
we  can  rely  for  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
state  of  the  country  and  its  population  at  the  pre-- 
sent  day.  But  by  a  comparison  of  the  census  of 
1765  and  1783  we  may  be  enabled  to  judge  of 
the  benefits  which  Canada  has  received  from  its- 
new  government,  and  perhaps  form  some  notion 
of  its  progress  for  the  last  twenty  years  :  for  this 
purpose  I  shall  present  them  in  detail. 

CBNSUS  OP  THE  PBOVINCB  OP  CANADA* 


Date  of 
Che 

Census. 

Niunber 
of  Inha- 
bitants. 

Acres  of 
Land  in 
CuUiTa- 

tiOB. 

Bashels 

of  Grain 

sown 

yearly. 

Hones. 

Oxen, 

Cows, 

and 

yOQBg 

horned 
GatUe. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

1705 
1783 

76,«75 
113,012 

764,604 
1,569,818 

194,784| 
383,34«i 

13,767 
30,096 

50,389 

98,591 

27,064 
84,666 

20,970 

70,400 

Incmw  in 
18  Ycr*. 

36,737 

805,214 

188,625 

16,339 

48.262 

57,602 

41,490 

These  statistical  accounts  are  highly  satisfac- 
tory ;  and  exhibit,  in  a  clear  and  convincing  man- 
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ner>  the  beii^t3  that  bare  resulted  to  the  cqbn j 
under  the  excellent  constitution  of  Great  Britain. 
No  sobner  ^Aras  a  regular  form  of  govdfnment  esta* 
bli^hed^  and  ttie  minds  of  the  people  tranqdllized^ 
than  British  subjects  were  induced  to  emigrate  to 
Canada,  and  embark  their  prbperty  in  agricultural 
or  commordal  speculations.  Tbes6  enterprising 
settlers  communicated  their  spirit^  in  a  certain 
degree,  to  the  old  .inhabitants;  and  hence  the 
surprising  increase  of  population,  commerce,  and 
agriculture^  which  took  place  in  the  short  period 
of.  eighteen  years;        . 

Since  the  year  1783  the  colony  has  been 
gradually  advancing  in  improvement.  Its  com- 
merce has  at  times  fluctuated  considerably ;  but 
population  and  agriculture  have  rapidly  aug^ 
mented; 

.  The  number  of  inhabiUmt^  in  Lower  Canada, 
at  the  present  day,  is  computed  by  Mr.  Heriot  at 
250,000;  but  I  think  his  estimate  is  much  e^e- 
aggerated;  for^  if  we  calculate  the .  population 
agreeably  to  the  ratio  of  its  increase  from  17  65 
to  1783,  during  which  period  of  eighteen  years  it 
Augmented  nearly  one  half,  we  shall  find  that  in 
twenty-five  years,  from  1783  to  1808,  the  total 
amount  will  not  exceed  200^000  ^  and  this  number, 
I  am  of  opinioii,  is  nearest  the'  truth.  Upper  Ca- 
liada  is  stated  by  Mr.  H.  to  have  80,000  inhabit* 
ants:    this  niay  possibly.be  correct;    but  from 

^   VOLi.I.      •  '  t 
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ciiery  inquiry  that  I  made  on  tbe  sulijwt,  I  nemr 
cxttild  leant  that  it  contained  mote  ^n  GofiOO^ 
But  the  tni&  may,  perhaps^  be  found  in  the  me* 
dium  between  the  two,  as  is  often  the  caae  ivliea 
fitatements  am  made  from  vague  leport. 

The  prosperity  of  a  countiy  cannot  be  better 
cpcemp^fied  than  by  a  legular  and  contmued  ia^ 
crease  of  its  population  and  resouvcea.  That  this 
b  the  case  with  respect  to  Canada,  hat  been  already 
shown  by  the  statements;  which  I  have  lud  before 
my  leaders.  There  i&  evay  reason  al^o  to  sup- 
pose, that  no  diminution  whatever  has  taken 
place  in  any  part  of  those  details ;  but  that  the 
augmentation  which  occurred  between  Ifta  and 
1763  has  continued  with  little  variation,  in  die 
same  regular  manner,  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  even  greatly  increiased  in  1810  and  IftlK 
U^en  this  hypothesis  i  ^lall  ofier  the  foUovang 
statistical'  statenoent  for  the  year  180ft.  In  the 
absence  of  official  documents,  it  may  afford  some 
idea  of  the  resourcea  of  Lower  Canada  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

1808. 


1 

» 

:  ; 

• 

o^«» 

'. 

£0ec- 

Acres  of 

Bofhels 

Cows, 

IBopula* 

iivt 

UodiR 

aTGralp 

ami 

r 

tion. 

Mllj.. 

CuICi?». 

■own 

Horicf. 

yoaog 

Sheep. 

Striae. 

c 

:  tia. 

ttolK 

yearty. 

boiafd 
CaiUe. 

S0Q»O0O 

60^000  S,760,000 

Q«0,000 

70,000]996,000| 

286,000 

81S,000 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  not  more 

■ 

than  one-tenth  are  British,  or  American  fiettleiu 


from  ^M  tXdUd  fliitefc  in  tJpp«r  CbMadu  tht 
pd^uMdn  k  doMMt  ttitinfy  c6m|X)8«d«f  ti«| 
lirfter» lad  of  BritMi  Mi^eotowho  lM<m  emigtiiMii 
ftnDtar)Mff]»irtfeo£«lteUiiitailKlogii0ni    V%«f 

few  Freodi  fso^  naiife  hltiM  fMfJBW  r  aid  It 
k  ft.rMMkkdfaki  dtcanntsitoe^  that  limeag  tft  the 
BritMi  nricknlt  ia  the  two  edloaia^  tto4  tm 
hoadttd  A^AiMii)  periMp*^  cam  t»  fmidi    t 

•M  told  thai  «l  Qtibeothtra  iralt  net  Htotte  tfMtt 
tiitfire  orftartMttvf  duO^iMMni^^  ltN!»(!«ttt« 
«illMr  InA  or  flniofe^  thMgfl  «ll»  fbmer  Ixu 

TO  prcportm  to  tke  lite(iv  «h9  are-  ^^trHhUMl 
fitotn  aneandof  thv CMaddi tt>  tfM;  MhCf.'  Tte 
leMi  «aii|fflW  tnomii  Uw  UMted  SOm^  thM  td 
Qa^u^  aad  ao  ]«#  tilM  iojiMfMl  ti/H  (6  fUNtt 
■na^aCed  ttaMierift:  4801.  mtig  di*it)ttttitlt«ti 
«Mi  thtif .  tfwii  pkettmOK^  tlwy  eMdintYdtif  t^ 

ank  «Krf  wider  a  femigd  oii«  tUswefjfttia 
hm*  teen  «»  gMMdy  abeg^rttei  and  ^hoa 

iHiai.  A  Aar  manttH^  Hiywetw,  «>rtt!*fte'  tlftttt 
af  tiMtrwim^  aadilWMP#iioai«iwt;  itftf  to  (fieft 
Antrlfini  JBianHt  fMi«Mli;f  fiM  ffteir  ^  int^ 

Of  all  AMtttlt  MHigMtlts^  flMf  liootdb  M^  dlfr^ 
flMHC  iilddiM%M>f«  tad  pmUfenHg.  tn  povefff 
tlN^  teaver  ^te«y  nfiHiMf  b6iMie,  ^  stMbltt  tetmi 
»  it  HdthodC  a  Itandllbltatf  (totapd^mcf.     Tfiefr 

|Nrtl««  dUijgiAMa  auf  AAMfi^^ 
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iriclMMl>  tc^faer  mth  their  general  knowledgemd 
good  oenie,  render  them  highly  beneficial  to  the 
mother  country  ;  while  their  :hatnfal  partiality  for 
th«Jr  ancient  aoil  aeoures  their  steady  attachment 
and  adherence  io  the.British  government 

Hie  French  settlers  form  a  distinct  dasa  from 
the  British^  and  present  as  great  a  contrast,  in 
their  characters .  ai^  manners^  as  exists  between 
their  brethren  in>  Europe.  Tbe»  ma|ority  of  the 
French  who  emigl'ated.  to  Canada  are  said  to  have 
oome  originally  from  Normandy. .  >  The  colony 
waa  peopled  very  dowly  for  many  years^  in  con-* 
sequence  of  th^  few  advantages  which  it  held 
forth  to  meq  |i)  that,  age,  whose  heated  imager 
tions  poiild4)e  satisfied  only  by  mines  of  gold,  or 
mountains  of  ja$pqr.  Canada  presented  but  few 
attractions. to  the  stranger.  Its  dreary  and  un- 
comfortable wilds^  its  bleak  and  lo%  mountains 
covered  one  hilf  the  year  with  snow^.. repulsed 
rather  .than  invited  those  who  visited  it.  But  when 
the  value  of  tlj^e  for  ti:ade  and  fisheries  came  to  be 
knowni  and  properly  estimated,  a  sufficient  scope 
w<as  opened  for  the  actiyky  and  enterprise  of  rest- 
less spirits.  Individuals  arrived  apd  established 
thems^ves. .  FamiUes  and  coipmunities,  detach- 
ments of  troops,  cements,  and  armies,  followed 
each  other  in^suooession,  and  in  the  course  of  half 
a  century. erected^  this  bleak  pprtion  of  the  new 
hemjspl^iere  into  a  valuable  an4  extensive  colony* 
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Those  who  tettied  in  Acadia^  liow  calledtNova 
Scotia,  form^  a  aort  of  kidependent  comnHinity 
uncontrolled  by  the  mother  toCinlry.  They  pos^ 
aesaed  the  interior,  Vhilft  the^  English  occupied  4;he 
aea-coa8t«  In  th^  course  of  time  these  people  ia« 
ifenningfed  with  each  other,  and  their  oApring- 
poaseaaed  a  miited  chamcter^  which  at  ^thip  day 
strongly  marks  those  Who  are  now  settled  in  Ca* 
xiada  and  Louisiana,  and  distinguishes  them  ftom 
the  French  ihhabitiants  of  those,  coloniea.  lYi^ 
however  partdce  more  of  the  French  than  the 
British  peculf aritiea.  Thie  Acadians  of  Louisiana 
are  said  to  be  rude  and  sluggish,  without  ambition^ 
li^ng  miserably  on  their  sorry  plantations,  where 
they  cultivate  Indian  com, « raise  pigs,  and  get 
diildren.  Around  their  houses  one  sees  nodiing 
but  hogs,  and  before  their  doors  great  rustic  boys 
and  big  strapping  girls,  stiff  aa  bars  of  iron,  gaping, 
ibr  want  of  thought  or  something  to  do,  at  the 
stranger  who  ii  passing. 

Their  brethren  of  Canada  difier  very  little  fixim 
iheai.  They  are  equally  slu^psh  and  inaptive  $ 
but  as  they  live  in  a  better  regulated  oountry^ 
where  slavery  is  not  allowed,  they  are  obliged  to 
exelt  themselves  in  a  greater  degree  than  the 
Louistanian  Acadians,*  and  instead  of  the  sorry 
plantations  of  the  latter  they  possess  very  respect* 
able  farms.  .  ' 
'  The  French  Canadians' are  an  inofienaive  quiet 


ft(Vk>  ptmfinnA  oi  Wk  iniMtiy  «wi  Ifw  mb- 
bitfwi.   Yet  irsBi  tlw  kr^t  of  gw9j  imw  v«mi^« 

bIm^   I^tf  ^iMwt  he  «  ftRWjpr  iwoof  of  Um 

tW«ai^iif  ^<h«Ml|iletoffti  tli^r  wirtiqm  fw  in) 
orfifoe  tvbAi  vhSftilHi  sMw  if  on  tbf  yro^  IM 
oiMiBWM.   Kdnn  ulio  oii4mk>  4t«4nr  tri(4»  ttwi 

prttetrirte  the  initieMf  ferofto  «f  ^  npiib^vw^ 
fwtiMmsanda  of  uiiu,  eipoied  .|«  «N  t)ie  4«v4iftif» 
oiF  tbe  clinale,  and  aiN»  t}|  fymim  mi  JiHww- 

TiM  QihitaBa  «ontmii  t)itiiisflf «  wtb  ^w- 
ii^  tko  foplilf  ps  of  ttwr  fori|[MAier«,  Tb^  m« 
sitiafled  widi  a  jitde^  iMoauie  a  little  a9ti8fl<»  tbnir 
<wp>i  XiM)i  MPT  qvittt  and.cdwdwnli  iNtjiaeMk  bo*- 
jcffpettiejf  iael  the  vaftus  and  lienflit  of  the  gO" 
•vmtixamli  under  wiMJii  tliegr  Iwe.  Va^  trovblo 
themselves  not  with  useless  aigqiiKitts  eonfeepni^ 
ilsgooi <M  W  quditiei^  bccauw  thef  ktV  tl/tm- 
aeWca  froteoted,  aiid  hoi  Ofifwtsioij,  \nf  its  ]aw». 
Xlwf  eve  rcfigihna  frpn  eAiQition  fwd  hiMt  9iQ«e 
than  iicoin  pnaoipte.  Thiqr  obacniie  itft  eeKtOMnitt 
a«d  fomtalilics^  hot  heeafifso  they  ave  neffcessarjr  U> 
jthcir  saftratioD,  biA  faccauit  it  gcaftiftev  t^  vaaity 
and  oBpcKtMioB.  Thvf  Hie  m  h«pp7  nedJoerilo', 
without  a  wish  or  endeavoor  po  better  theif  cofh- 
jdktoiii  tfaeogikaiapy  •£  tfajtm  wc  aoagly  postMttld 
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of  tte  QMatti.  Yet  (hey  love  moneys  aM  lise 
eihkmi  4b  Uie  wroag  aidfa  of  a  bbrguh.  Ftbm 
poverty  tad  eppwmdft  they  hive  hetfllaisedy  sinde 
the  oeoqeest^  to  tDdflpaadtflt  tBfflHitiee.  Th^ 
ilow  ktum  and  ibel  the  vake  of  nmn^  and  fide* 
idem,  abd  aie  not  willing  to  part  -i^ith  eltfaar. 
Thrilr  paninioiuoiis  frugality  as  vistbk  In  dnir 
habitations^  thdr  dress^  and  their  meals ;  and  hlrti 
Ihey  been  as  indisstrioiis  and  ehterprising  as  Ihqf 
hflVe  been  inland  savings  they  would  hare  beta 
tte  riehflst  peasantry  in  the  trorld. 

Their  bouses  Are  composed  of  logs  riightfy 
floloothed  with  the  aie,  laid  upon  eseh  otber^  and 
dove*taaled  at  the  comers.  Som^imes  a  frame- 
wofk  is  first  constructed^  and  the  )ogs  laid  upoh 
esich  other  between  two  grooves.  The  interstice^ 
aVe  filled  witb  day  or  taud^  add  the  sides  of  the 
bittldiog  wtebed  outside  and  in  with  lime  dis«* 
solved  in  irater#  This,  they  say,  has  the  proper^ 
iif  pieserviqg  tbe  wood  better  Uian  pSint  fraok  the 
eflbcts  of  the  weafhdr  and  vermin ;  at  all  everila 

• 

it  has  the  property  .of  being  cheaper^  iirfiich  is 
a  coaridertifion  of  morb  importanoe  to  them  than 

m 

weather  or  vermis. 

Tbe  roof  is  constructed  with  boards,  and  geneu 
mlly  Qoverad  with  shiagles.  Sometimes  th^  are 
adiifee^wiaslied,  but  oftener  allowed  to  reoMin  iH 
their  nsitural  slate.  In  a  few  months  the  wieatbcr 
chanlges  thi  colour  of  the  #ood^  and  gives  tbe 
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shii^^  the  appearance  of  slate,  which,  with  the 
white  sides^  have  a  pleasing  effect.  The  whole, 
however,  fidls  veiy  short  of  the  neat  wooden  fiirmr 
houses  in  the  United  States,  which  are  generally 
»clapbdarded  over  the  rough  logs,  and  neatly 
painted.  They  present  a  more  complete  and 
finished  appearance  thap  the  rough  outsides '  of 
the  Canadian  farm-hoiises. 

The  Canadian  habitatiops  consist  of  only  one 
story  or  ground  floor,  which  is  generally  divided 
into  four  rooms.  Over  theip  is  a  garnet,  cm*  loft, 
^rmed  by  the  slofMUg  roof.  Some  of  the  small 
.houses  have  only  one  or  two  apartments,  according 
to* the  affluence  or  poverty  of  their  owners.'  Th«i 
.better  sort  of  farmers  have  always  four  rooms. 
vTheir  houses,'  howeyer,  never  exceed  what  Dr. 
Johnson  distinguishes  by  the  name  of  huts.  ^'  By 
a  htmse  {says  that  learned  character)  I  mean  a 
building  with  one  story  over  another ;  by  a  hut,  a 
dwelling  with  only  one  floor.''  According  to  this 
distinction,  a  house  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
Canada,  except  in  the  towns,  V 
.  The  chimney  is  built  in  the  centre  of  the  hou^ ; 
and  the  room  which  contains  thie  fire-place  is  the 
kitchen.  The  rest  are  bed-rooms ;  for  it  matters 
not  how  many  apartments  a  house  consists  of> 
they  are  seldom  without  one  or  two  beds  in  each, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  family.  This  -  in- 
di8pen8iyt>le  piece  of  furniture,  which  is  always 
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jdaoed  in  one  corner  cf  the  room^  is  a  sort  of  fourr 
post  bedstead  without  the  pillars,  and  raised  three 
or  four  feet  from  the  ground.      At  the  head  there 
is  generally  a  canopy  or  tester  fixed  against  the 
wdl,  under  whidi  tlie  bed  stands.    Upon  the  bed^ 
stead  is  placed  a  feather  or  straw  bed,  with  the 
usual  dothes^  and  covered  with  a  patchwork  coun** 
terpane,  or  green  stuff  quilt   '  In  winter/ the  men 
frequently  lay  themselves  along  the  hearth,  or  by 
the  stove,  wrapped  up  in  a  bufialo  robe.     In  the 
middle  of  the  night  they  will  get  up,  -stir  the  iirej 
amoke  their  pipe,  and  lie  down  again  till  momlng*;. 
The  French  women  have  adopted  more  cleanly 
maxims  since'  the  English  have  settled  in  the 
country.     Formerly,  it  is  said,  they  would  sui&r 
their  rooms  to  remain  for  a  twelvemonth  before 
they  were  swept,  or  scoured  ;  and  to  prevent  the 
dust  or   dirt  from  rising,  they   sprinkled  their 
apartments  with  water  several  times  a  day.     That 
constant  scouring  of  rooms  and  remarkable  clean* 
liness,  which  are  the  peculiar  character  of  the  £q« 
glish,  the  Canadian  women  affirmed  to  be  injurious 
to  health,  aiid  therefore  they  neglected  the  greatest 
comfort  of  life.    But  in  all  nations  there  is  a  great 
diversity  of  dispositions  isind  manners ;  and  though, 
from  the  combination  of  certain  traits  and. pecu*. 
iiarities  in  the  people,  a  country  may  appropriate 
to  itself  a  national  character,  yet  individuals  of 
that  nation  often  exhibit  a  direct  contract  to  it. 
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General  rules  are  tiot  'without  partial  exeeplkma  s 
and  there  are  Frendi  wotnen  in  Ganddb  is  rc^ 
xnarkable  for  deanliness  as  there  u!e  others  ra^ 
markable  for  the  opposite  extreme. 

The  furniture  of  the  Habitans  is  plain  tod 
aicnple,  and  most  commonly  of  their  own  \ilforlL* 
manship.  A  few  wooden  cbmrs  with  twig  or 
rush  bottoms^  and  two  or  three  deal  tables^  are 
placed  in  each  room,  and  are  seldom  verjr  oma^ 
mental^  they  however  suffice^  with  a  proptr 
number  of  wooden  bowls^  trendhers^  land  spootis^ 
for  the  use  of  the  family  at  meals.  A  pfess,  and 
two  or  three  large  chests,  contain  their  weaHng- 
apparel  md  other  property.  A  bufffet  in  one 
comer  contains  their  small  display  of  cups,  saucers^ 
glasses,  and  tea-pots,  while  a  few  broken  sets  may 
perhaps  grace  the  mantle*pieoe.  A  large  dock  is 
often  found  in  their  best  apartment,  and  the  sides 
of  the  room  are  ornamented  with  little  pieturea 
of  the  holy  virgin  and  her  Sdn,  or  waxen  ioiagea 
of  saints  and  crucifixes.  An  iron  stove  is  gene^ 
rally  placed  in  the  largest  apartrotot^  with  a  pipe 
passing  through  the  others  into  the  chimney.  The 
kitchen  displays  very  little  more  thah  kettles  of 
soup,  tureens  of  mUk,  a  table,  a  dresser,  and  a  few 
chairs.  The  fife  place  is  wide,  and  large  logs  of 
wood  are  placed  on  old-fashioned  iron  dog$.  A 
wooden  crane  Supports  the  large  kettte  of  80up> 
which  is  for  ^ver  on  the  fire. 

« 
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Their  chi^C  Article  of  food  19  pork,  as  fat  as  they 
OKI  pfpcqre  it*  They  all  keep  a  great  number  of 
mnt^t  wbioh  they  fatten  to  their  liking*  Pea-soup^ 
ipFfth  «  email  quantity  of  pork  boiled  in  it>  coqati* 
tiites  their  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper^  day  after 
^»  with  veiy  little  alteration,  except  what  ia  oct 
q^^noijl  by  a  few  aausjs^es,  and  puddings  made  of 
the  entmiU  when  a  hog  if  killed ;  or  during  LeEi^ 
urbjam  fish  aii4  T^tpblei  only  will  suffice^  They 
9re  extremely  fond  of  thick  aoor  milk,  and  will 
q^tsm  treat  themselves  with  a  diah  of  it  after  thar 
pork,  Miik,  soup,  and  other  ^aon*meat,  are  eaten 
out  of  a  general  dish,  each  taking  t  spoonful  afber 
the  other.   Knives  and  forks  are  seldom  in  requests 

The  old  people  will  sometitnea  treat  themselves 
with  tea  or  cc^ee,  in  which  Case  they  generally 
hwire  to  boU  their  water  in  the  frying  pan  j  for  ifc 
ra«dy  happaoa  that  they  have  a  tea-^kettle  in  the 
house.— An  anecdote  is  related  of  a  gentleman 
who  was  travelling  on  the  road  to  Montreal  several 
yesra  ago,  when  tea  was  almost  unknown  to  thfi 
Habitans,  and  when  accommodation  on  the  road 
WU  even  wovse  than  it  is  now.-^He  carried  with 
)Am  his  provisions^  and  among  the  rest  he  had  a 
pound  of  tea..  Ob  his  arrival  at  one  of  the  postn 
houses  in  the  eveniaig,  he  (old  the  mistress  of  the 
house  to  make  havk  some  tea,  and  gave  her  tiie 
peraSK  for  th^  purpose.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  wOQitn  apread   out  Imt  plates  and  dishes. 
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knives  and  forks,  upon  the  table,  and  the  gentle* 
man  took  his  meat  and  loaf  out  of  the  basket 
(for  tea,  without  something  more  substantia]^  is 
poor  fare  when  travelling ;  and  I  always  found,  in' 
such  cases,  that  a  beef  steak,  or  a  slice  of  cold  meat, 
was  a  considerable  improvement  to  the  tea-table).' 
After  waiting  a  long^er  time  than  the  gentleman' 
thought  necestsary  to  make  a  cup  of  tea,  the  wa« 
man  came  into  the  room ;  but  how  shall  I  describe 
his  astonishment,  when  he  beheld  the  whole  pound 
of  tea  nicely  boiled,  and  spread  out  on  a  dish,  with 
a  lump  of  butter  in  the  middle  1  The  good  woman 
had  boiled  it  all  in  the  ckauderan,  and  was  placing 
it  on  the  table  as  a  fine  dish  of  greens  to  accompany 
the  gentleman's  cold  beef. 

Milk  and  water  is  the  usual  drink  of  the  females 
And  younger  part  of  the  family.  Rum  is,  how* 
ever,  the  cordial  balm  which  relieves  the  men 
from  all  their  cares  and  anxieties.  They  are  pas- 
sionately fond  of  this  pernicious  liquor,  and  often 
have  a  debauch  when  they  go  to  market  with  their 
commodities.  I  have  seen  in  the  Upper  Town 
market-place,  at  Quebec,  a  father  and  his  son  both 
drunk.  The  j^oung  one,  however,  was  not  so  bad 
but  that  he  was  sensible  of  the  impropriety :  so 
he  tumbled  the  old  man  out  of  the  spirit  shop  into 
the  street,  and  endeavoured  to  force  him  into  the 
berlin,  to  carry  him  home.  The  old  fellow,  how- 
ever, pulled  his  son  down  by  the  hair^  and  began 
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to  belabour  him  with  his  fist^  uttering. ten  thpu- 

waA.saeres  and  b f*r5.upon  his,  undufiful  headi 

The  yoongmah  could  not  extricate.himself  ;.and 
being,  pretty  much  in  that  state  whidi  is  called 
«  ciying  drunk/*  he,  began  to  weep,  calling ,  out 
at  tlie  aame .  time,  "  My  my  faiher^  you  do  not 
know  me  I    My   God,  you  do,  not  know  me  J " 
The  tears  rau  down  his  cheeksj  though  as  much 
most  likely  from  the  blows  and  tugs  of  the.  hair 
which  he  received)  as  frpm  the  idea  of  his  fathet 
not  knowing  him.    His  exclamations,  howcrer, 
caused  the  old, man  to  weep  with  him,, and  the 
scene  became  truly  ludicrous ;  for  the  old  fellow 
would  not  let  go  his  hold,  but  continued  his 
carses,  his  blows,  and  his  tears,  until  the  son  was 
asnsted  by  some  other  Habitans,  who  forced  the 
father  into  the  berlin;  upon  which  the  young 
man  got  in,  and  drove  him  home. 
:    Very  few  of  the  country  people  who  frequent 
the,o|arket8  in  the  towns  return  home  sobfcr; 
and  in  winter  time,  when  there  is  not  room  for 
more  than  one  cariole  on  the  road  without  plun- 
ging the  horse  four  or  five  feet  deep  in  snow, 
these  people,  having  lost  their  usual  politeness  by 
intdxication^  do  not  feel  inclined  to  make  way  for 
the  gentry  in  carioles,  and  will  often  run  their 
:aleighs  aboard  aqd  upset  them. 

The  Canadian  country  people  bake  their  ^wn 
breads   which  i;  made  of  wheat-flour  and  rye- 
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hiesi ;  but  £>r  the  witit  of  ywsfc  it  Ins  a  wbm 
imtB,  andkcoarn  and  hm^.  Their  oreni  am 
knit  of  wicker^-worfc^  pbdwed  ioskfe  and  odC 
#ith  a  thkik  coating^  of  clay  or  oaortan  fiome  u6 
Mlt  of  bricka  or  stcmcB^  bat  die  fomMr  are  soore 
^arah  They  are  sitoate  at  a  thort  diitataae 
■froift  the  bouse^  to  prevent  aecideiits  from  fye^ 
tnd  are  raised  about  four  leet  lirom  die  gcbtmd^ 
^KMFered  with  a  roof  of  boards^  supfMrtdd  by  Iboir 
})OBta  to  keep  off  the  ralti. 

The  dreaa  of  the  Habkant  is  simple  a»d  hoaidy  i 
k  eonaista  of  a  feng-akfarted  doth  coat  or  fr^k^  ^ 
a  dark  gray  colour,  with  a  hood  attadvarf  t^  ft^ 
which  in  winter  time  or  wet  weather  hd  pMa 
ever  hta  head.      Hia  coat  if  tied  round  the  waiat 
by  a  worsted  sash  of  ▼arioua  eolowa  otDammtfli 
with  beads.    His  w&iateoat  and  trdwMra  are  of 
the  same  cloth.     A  pair  of  mooeasitft^  ortfWJaif^ 
Boots,  complete  the  low^r  part  of  bis  dress.     Hk 
hak  is  tied  in  a  f hkk  kmg  queue  bMad,  w9tfa 
an  eelskiu;  and  on  ead^  Side  of  bia  6t^  a  ftm 
Mraight  locks  hang  down  fike  wbail  are  valjgaii^ 
uifed  <*  rat's  taifs."    Upon  bia  head  is  a  batmet 
^mge,  or,  m  other  words,  a  fed  Mgbtoapr    Tba 
tout  eruemblb  of  his  figure  is^  c#i»plMed  by  a  dMrt 
pipe,  wiiich  be  has-  in  hia  momh  fiom  morniiijg 
till  night.     A  DutiAman  19  not  a  g»aaCar  ami^r 
than  a  Freiieb  Canadian. 
^  The  visaee  of  the  Habitont  ia  loiw!  Md  Him, 
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oofflpfextoR  Mnlmrnt  aod  swarthy^  and  not 
infrequently  of  a  darker  hne  than  that  of  the  lo* 
dian.  His  eyea^  thoogh  rathep  amall,  are  dark 
and  liirely ;  his  nose  prominent^  and  inoKned  to 
the  aquiline  or  Roman  ferm;  hie  cheeks  lank 
and  meagre;  his  fips  small  and  thin;  his  cfaiii 
sharp  and  prcgeetiog; 

Such  is  the  almost  invariable  portrait  of  a  Ca« 
aadian  Habitant^  or  countiyman^  and  more  or 
less  of  the  lower  order  of  French  people  in  the 
towns.  It  ts^  in  fact,  a  portrait  of  five  sixths  of 
the  male  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada.  It  is 
veiy  seldom  that  any  alteration  takes  place  in  the 
Aess  of  tiie  men ;  unless  in  summer  the  long 
coat  is  exchanged  for  a  jaeket,  and  the  bonnei 
Tfjuge  for  a  straw  hat ;  but  it  oftener  happens  that 
the  dress  whidi  I  have  described  is  worn  the 
'whole  year  round. 

The  dress  of  the  women  is  old-fasbioned :  (6e 
the  artidesi  which  compose  ^  it  never  find  their 
way  into  Canada  until  they  have  beoome  stale  nt 
England.  I  am  now  speaking  of  those  who  doA 
themsdves  out  in  printed  cotton  gowns,  muslin 
aprons,  shawls,  and  handkercbieft;  but  there 
are  numbers  who  wear  only  cloth  of  their  own 
manufacture,  the  same  as  worn  by  the  men. 
A  petticoat  and  short  jadcet  is  the  most  pre* 
vaiKng  dress;  though  some  frequently  decorate 
diemselves  in  all  the  trappings  of  modem  finery^ 
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iHit  frhkh^  in  point .  of  fashion^  ar6  generally  a 
few  years  behind  those  of  Europe* .  The  elderly 
womeh  still  adhere  to  long  waists^  fu}!  <!aps;>nd 
large  clubs  of  bair  behind.  Some  of  the  younger 
branches  of  the  country  women  are  becoming 
more  modern^  having  imbibed  a  spirit  for  dress 
from  the  French  girls  who  live  in  the  towns  as 
servants. 

The  Habitans  have  almost  every  resource  within 
their  own  families.  They  cultivate  flax,  which 
they  manufacture  into  linen;  and  their  sheep 
supply  them  with  the  wool  of  which  their  gar^ 
ment^  are. formed.  They  tan  the  hides  of  their 
cattle,  and  make  them  into  moecasins  and  boots« 
From  woollen  yam  they  knit  their  own  stockings 
and  bonnets  rouges ;  and  from  straw  they  make, 
their  summer  hats  and  bonnets.  Besides  articles 
of  wearing  apparel,  they  make  their  own  breads 
butter,  and  cheese ;  their  soap,  candles^  and  su- 
gar ;  all  which  are  supplied  from  the  productions 
of  their  farm.  They  build  their  own  houses^ 
barns,  stables^  and  ovens ;  make  their  own  cartsy 
wheels,  ploughs,  harrovys,  and  canoes.  .  In  shorty 
their  ingenuity,  prompted  as  much  by  parsimony 
as  the  isolated  situation  in  which  they  live,  has 
^provided  them  with  every  article  of  utility  and 
every  necessary  of  life.  A  Canadian  will  seldom 
or  never  purchase  that  which  he  can  make  him- 
self; and  I  am  of  opinion  that  k  is  this  saving 
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spirit  of  frugality  alone^  which  had  induced  them 
to  follow  the  footsteps  of  their  fathers^  and  which 
has  prevented  them  from  profiting  by  the  modem 
improvements  in  husbandry,  and  the  new  imple- 
ments of  agriculture  introduced  by  the  English 
•ettler3. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Handsome  Children — Pernicious  Effects  of  the 
Stove — Manners  of  the  Habitans — Modesty — 
Genius — General  D^iency  of  Education — iVe- 
cessity  for  diffusing  a  Knowledge  of  the  En- 
glish Language  more  generally  throughout  the 
Province — Marriages —  Calashes — Berlins —  Ca- 
rioles — Covered  Carioles — Laws  of  the  Road — 
Civility  of  the  Habitans^Partiality  to  Dancing 
and  Feasting  on  certain  Days — Fanity  of  a 
young  Fellow  in  painting  his  Cheeks-^ Super sti-- 
lion  of  an  Old  Lady — Anecdote  cf  the  Holy 
Water — Corrupt  French  spoken  in  Canada—^ 
Observations  upon  the  Habitans^, 

The  children  of  the  Habitans  are  generally 
pretty,  when  young;  but  from  sitting  over  the 
stoves  in  winter,  and  labouring  in  the  fields  io 
summeri  their  complexion  becomes  swarthy^  and 
their  features  ordinary  and  coarse.  The  boya 
adopt  the  pernicious  habit  of  smoking,  almost  as 
soon  as  they  have  strength  to  hold  a  pipe  in  their 
mouth :  this  must  insensibly  injure  the  constitu-* 
tion,  though  from  the  mildness  of  their  tohacoo> 
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its  efiects  must  be  less  deleterious  than  that  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  British  West  Indies^ 
The  girls,  from  manual  labour,  become  strong, 
bony,  and  masculine,  and  after  thirty  years  of 
age  have  every  appearance  of  early  decrepitude  i 
yet  their  constitutions  frequently  remain  robust 
and  healthv,  and  some  few  live  to  a  considerable 

age- 
When  I  have  entered  a  Canadian  house  in  the 
ij^inter^  I  always  felt  a  violent  oppression  on  my 
lungs,  occasioned  by  the  insufferable  heat  from' 
the  stove;  while  the  inhabitants  would  perhaps 
be  huddled  round  it,  replenishing  the  fire  in 
order  to  make  their  chauderon  or  saucepan  of  soup 
boil,  which  stood  on  the  top  of  the  stove.  It 
may  therefore  be  easily  conceived  what  a  de- 
gree  of  heat  it  is  necessary  to  create  in  these 
furnaces,  for  the  purpose  of  penetrating  through 
the  iron  plate  at  top,  and  the  bottom  of  the  sauce- 
pan which  is  placed  upon  it.  In  fact,  I  have  seen 
them  red  hot^  and  two  or  three  gallons  of  soup  in 
full  boil.  The  men  will  also  frequently  stand 
over  a  stove  till  they  are  in  a  violent  perspiration^ 
and  then  go  into  the  open  air  on  the  coldest  days^ 
even  sometimes  with  their  breast  uncovered^ 
Ettremes  like  these  must  hurt  the  constitution ; 
and  though  some  live  to  enjoy  old  age,  yet  their 
numbers  cannot  be  compared  with  those  who  are 
cut  off"  in  the  prime  of  life.    The  climate  is  fa- 
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vourable  to  longevity;  and  it  is  the  fiiuk  of  the 
people  if  tbey  db  not  Kve  bejond  tbe  age  of 
fifty. 

The  women  are  proli£by  mA  fitt  chubby  chit' 
dren  may  be  aeen  at  every  Habitant's  door^  I 
hare  never  hetrd^  however,  that  the  St.  Laivr&nce 
pofisesses' sach  properties  as  are  ascribed  to  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi,  which  are  said  to  faet*^ 
litate  procreation  in  the  Looisianiaa  femaleat  It 
is  even  said  that  women,  who  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  could  nei^er  breed,  have  become  pre^ 
nuak  in  a  year  after  their  arrival  in  Louisiana. 

The  manners  of  the  Habitans  are  easy  and 
polite.  Their  behaviour  to  strangecs  is  never  nk» 
fiuenced  by  the  cut  of  a  coat^  or  a  fine  periwig. 
It  is  civil  and  respectful  to  all,  witiiout  distinctioo 
of  persons*  They  treat  thar  superiors  with  that 
polite  deference  which  neither  debases  the  one* 
ncx-  exalts  tbe  other.  They  are  never  rude  to- 
their  inferiors  because  they  are  poor,  for  if  they 
do  not  reUe\^  poverty  they  will  not  insult  it. 
Their  carriage  and  deporlnient  are  easy  aaEid  un- 
restrained ;  and  they  have  the  air  of  men  who- 
have  lived  all  their  days  m  a  town  rather  than  i» 
the  Gountry. 

They  Kve  on  good  terras  with  each  other ;  pa- 
rents and  diildren  to  the  third  generation  residm^ 
frequently  in  one  house.  Tbe  ferm  is  divided  as 
long  as  there  is  a»  acre  to  divide ;  and  their  dsr 
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4nre  of  Kving  together  is  a  proof  that  they  live 
happy,  otherwise  thiey  would  be  anxious  to  part. 

They  ore  univemily  modest  ia  their  behaviour ; 
^e  wooien  from  natural  cauaes,  the  men  froqi 
custom.  The  latter  never  bathe  in  the  river  witi»- 
^Kit  their  tiowaen,  X}t  a  handkeiphief  tied  round 
their  middle. 

They  many  yowig,  and  are  fddom  wlthoBt  a 
numerous  family.  Hence  their  pasaoos  are  kept 
within  proper  bounds,  and  sdd(nn  become  liaUe 
to  those  excesses  which  too  often  stigmatize  and 
dq^rade  die  human  character. 

Hie  men  are  possessed  of  strong  natural  genius, 
imd  good  common  sense ;  both  of  which  are  how- 
ever but  seldom  improved  by  education,  owing 
to  the  paucky  of  schools  in  Canada.  The  women 
are  better  instructed,  or  at  least  better  informed, 
{ot  they  are  more  attended  to  by  tiie  priests. 
Hence  they  generally  acquire  an  influepoe  over 
&dir  husbands,  which  those  who  are  gay  and 
coquetish  know  how  to  turn  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage. 

The  general  deficiency  of  edooation  and  learur 
tng  among  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  Car 
aada  has  Icmg  been  a  subject  of  newspaperrcom- 
plaint  in  that  country.  But  it  is  extremely 
dod>tffil  whether  the  cooditioo  of  the  peop^ 
would  be  meliorated,  or  the  country  benefited, 
\)y  t}%e  dlstr'^fitiop  of  Ittrninjg  ^nd  inform^tipq 
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among  them  •  The  means  of  obtaining  instruction, 
at  present^  are  undoubtedly  very  limited ;  but  it 
is  occasioned^  in  a  great  measure,  by  their  own 
parsimonious  frugality ;  for,  if  they  were  willing 
to  spare  a  sufficient  sum  for  the  education  of 
their  children^  plenty  of  masters  would  be  founds 
and  plenty  of  schools  opened.  The  British  or 
American  settlers  in  the  back  townships  teach 
their  own  children  the  common  rudiments  of  edu- 
cation ;  but  the  Canadians  are  themselves  unedu- 
cated, and  ignorant  even  of  the  smallest  degree  of 
learnings  therefore  they  have  it  not  in  their  power 
to  supply  the  want  of  a  school  in  their  own  family, 
and  thus  do  they  propagate  from  age  to  age  the 
3gnoraqce  of  their  ancestor^ : 

'^  For,  aft  refinement  stops,  from  ^re  to  son^ 
Unalter'd,  unimproted,  their  manners  ran." 

With  respect  to  their  obtaining  a  knowledge 
of  the  English  language,  I  agree  with  those  who 
are  of  opinion  that  so  desirable  an  object  might, 
to  a  certain  extent,  be  attained  by  the  interference 
of  the  goyernment,  and  the  establishing  of  paro- 
chial Sunday  schools.  The  number  who  under- 
stand, or  spe^k,  English  in  Lower  Canada  does 
not  amount  to  one-fifth  of  the  whole  population, 
including  the  British  subjects.  Few  of  the 
French  clergy  understand  it;  for  in  the  seminary 
at  Quebec,  where  it  ought  to  form  an  indispensa^ 
h\e  part  of  the  student*s  education,  it  is  totally 
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Neglected ;  in  consequence  of  whicb^  a  great 
manv  French  children  who  are  educated  there, 
besides  those  that  are  designed  for  the  church, 
Jose  a  favourable  opportunity  of'  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  it ;  and  that  which  is  omitted  in 
•youth  is  neither  easily  nor  willingly  acquired  in 
manhood.  It  is  possible  that  the  French  dergy 
may  look  with  jealousy  upon  the  diffusion  of  the 
English  language  among  their  parishioners ;  they 
may  think  that,  as  the  intercourse  between  the 
firitish  and  French  Canadians  will  be  facilitated 
by  such  a  measure,  the  eyes  of  the  latter  would 
be  opened  to  many  of  the  inconsistencies  and  de- 
fects of  their  religion ;  and  that,  in  consequence, 
they  may  be  induced  to  change  their  faith,  and 
ikivovf  oft  the  dominion  of  their  priests.  These, 
howerer,  are  but  groundless  fears ;  for  as  long  as 
vanity  retains  its  bold  in  the  breast  of  the  Cana- 
dians, and  while  the  clergy  continue  that  inde- 
fatigable perseverance  in  their  ministi^,  and  that 
unblemished  character  and  reputation,  which  dis- 
tinguish them  at  present,  it  is  not  probable  that 
their  parishioners  will  depart  from  the  religion  of 
their  forefathers.  The  instruction  of  the  French 
children  in  the  English  language  is  therefore 
neither  difficult  nor  liable  to  any  serious  objection. 
That  it  is  a  desirable  object,  and  highly  necessary 
for  political  as  well  as  private  reasons,  is  without 
(^ujbt;    that  it  is  necessary  for  the  dispatch  of 
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biwness^  and  for  the  impartial  admintstiiBtion  of 
jiiitiQe^  w&py  mail  who  has  beee  in  a  Canadiaa 
pourt  of  law  moat  acknowledge  without  hesita* 
lion. 

The  marriagcfe  of  the  Canadians  are  remarkaU^ 
£>r  the  iiiHnbers  of  friefids^  relations^  and  acquaint- 
ynce^  who  attend  the  young  couple  to  the  altaiy 
They  are  all  dressed  in  their  Sunday  attire,  and 
ride  to  churdi  in  calashes  or  carioles,  accordioig 
(9  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  it  tdLes  places 
I  have  sometimes  counted  upwards  of  thirty  of 
Ihese  vehicles^  each  containing  three  or  four  people^ 
one  of  whom  drives.  Those  who  live  in  the  town^ 
and  are  married  in  the  mornings  often  parade  the 
fttreetfl  with  their  friends  in  the  afternoon. 

The  carrifl^;es  made  use  of  in  Canada  are  ca«- 
lashes  for  the  summer,  and  ciEirioles  and  berlins 
for  the  winter.  The  calash  is  in  general  use 
all  ovQr  the  country,  and  is  used  alike  by  the 
gentry  and  Habitans ;  only  that  those  belonging 
to  the  form^  are  of  a  superior  description.  The 
caUsh  IS  a  sort  of  one  horse  chaise  capable  of 
holding  two  persons  besides  the  driver,  who  sits 
in  front  upon  a  low  seat,  with  his  feet  resting 
upon  the  shafts.  This  carriage  has  no  spring, 
but  it  is  suspended  by  two  broad  leather  straps^ 
upon  which  the  body  is  fixed.  These  straps  ane 
secured  behind  by  two  iron  rollers,  by  which 
they  are  tightened  when  too  loose.    The  body  of 
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the  caia^  has  9.  wing^on  each  slde^  to  prevent 
the  mud  from  being  thrown  in  by  the  wheels. 
Those  of  the  better  sort  are  handsomely  varnidied 
and  fitted  up  with  linings  and  cushions  similar 
to  an  English  diaise ;  the  inferior  sort  used  by 
the  country  people  are  roughly  built  and  miser 
rably  painted  \  but  as  they  are  often  the  workman- 
ship of  the  Habitant  himself,  much  deganoe  can- 
not be  expected;  he  has,  indeed,  con»derab1e 
merit  in  accomplishing  so  much  without  the  ai4 
of  proper  instruction. 

The  harness  is  sometimes  very  heavy,  an4 
studded  with  a  great  number  of  brass  nails,  but: 
that  is  now  nearly  exploded,  and  has  given  place 
to  a  much  lighter  and  simpler  caparison.  It  is 
used  as  well  for  carts  as  for  the  calash,  and  is 
several  pounds  lighter  than  the  cumbersome  En- 
glish collar  and  harness*  Plated  harness  is  used 
for  the  best  calashes,  though  made  in  the  same 
simple  form,  and  requires  merely  a  ring  and  -m 
bolt,  which  listened  to  each  shaft  secures  the 
horse  in  the  cart  or  calash,  the  sleigh  or  the 
cariole.  This  ^ind  of  harness,  being  in  general 
use  all  over  the  country,  is  extremely  convenient 
in  case  of  accident ;  and  as  the  horses  are  nearly 
of  a  size,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  borrowing  a 
horse  that  will  fit  your  carriage,  or  a  carriage  that 
will  fit  your  horse,  and  harness  that  will  suit  both. 

The  post  calashes,  which  are  the  very  ^orst  of 
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the  kind  used  in  the  country,  are  most  abomina-- 
ble  machines  for  a  long  journey.  They  are  most 
commonly  driven  by  boys :  but  if  you  are  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  have  a  fat,  unwieldy  driver 
sitting  in  front,  which  is  sometimes  unavoidable, 
the  body  of  the  calash  4eans  forward,  and  renders 
your  seat  not  only  extremely  irksome,  but  also 
difficult  to  maintain ;  added  to  which,  your  shoul- 
ders and  hips  are  jolted  against  its  sides  without 
mercy,  and  your  journey,  for  that  stage  at  least, 
becomes  completely  painful  and  distressing. 

The  carioles  nearly  resemble  the  body  of  a  one- 
horse  chaise,  placed  upon  two  runners,  like  the 
irons  of  a  pair  of  skates.  They  are  painted, 
varnished,  and  lined  like  the  better  sort  of  ca^ 
lashes.  The  driver  generally  stands  up  in  fronts 
though  there  is  a  seat  for  htm  similar  to  that  in 
the  calash.  Between  him  and  the  horse  there 
is  a  high  pannel  which  reaches  up  to  his  breast, 
and  prevents  the  splashes  from  being  thrown  into 
the  cariole.  The  body  of  the  vehicle  is  some^ 
times  placed  on  high  runners  of  iron,  though  in 
general  the  low  wooden  runners  are  preferred,  as 
they  are  not  so  liable  to  be  upset  as  the  others. 
Seldom  more  than  one  horse  is  driven  in  the  ca*. 
riole ;  but  the  dashing  youths  in  the  army,  the 
government  service,  or  among  the  merchants,  are 
fond  of  displaying  their  scientific  management  of 
the  whip  jn  the  tandem  stylf. 
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The  Habitans  make  use  of  an  old-feshioned 
sort  of  cariole,  called  a  berlin  ;  it  is  better  adapted 
for  long  journeys,  as  the  sides  are  higher,  and 
keep  the  traveller  warmer  than  the  other  descrip^ 
tion  of  carioles.  Sleighs  are  used  in  the. winter^ 
as  carts  are  in  the  summer,  for  the  transportation 
of  goods.  They  are  formed  of  a  couple  of  low 
runners,  with  boards  fastened  across.  The  goods 
are  kept  from  falling  off  by  half-a-dozen  sticks, 
which  are  fixed  at  the  sides  and  corners  of  the 
sleigh,  and  fastened  together  at  top  by  a  rope  or 
twisted  twigs. 

The  horses  are  obliged  to  have  several  little 
bells  fastened  to  their  harness  in  winter,  in  order 
to  give  notice  to  others  of  their  approach  ;  for  the 
carioles  and  sleighs  proceed  with  such  rapidity^ 
and  make  so  little  noise  over  the  snow,  that  many 
accidents  might  occur  in  turning  the  corner  of  a 
street,  or  on  a  dark  night,  if  the  alarm  was  not 
given  by  the  jingling  of  the  bells. 

Covered  carioles  resemble  the  body  of  a  post- 
chaise  or  chariot  placed  upon  runners ;  they 
have  doors  at  the  sides  and.  glasses  in  the  front, 
but  are  never  used,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
going  to  an  evening  ball  or  entertainment;  for 
the  pleasure  of  carioling  consists  principally  in 
seeing  and  being  seen ;  and  therefore  the  open  one, 
though  it  exposes  the  person  to  the  severest  fea- 
ther, is  always  preferred. 
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There  is  hardly  a  Habitant  in  Canada  who 
does  not  keep  his  horse  and  cart,  calash  and 
berlin.  Carters  are  also  numerous  in  the  town% 
wid  calashes  or  cariolesi  &cc.,  may  be  hired  of 
them  at  a  moderate  price.  They  stand  in  the 
market-places  both  winter  and  summer,  lodiing 
out  for  employment.  Their  horses  are  generally 
in  good  condition,  though  their  labour  is  hard 
|ind  their  treatment  severe. 

|n  Canada,  as  well  as  in  some  parts  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  a  custom  among  the  people 
%o  drive  on  the  right  side  of  the  road,  which  to 
the  eye  of  an  Englishman  ha;  a  very  awkward 
appearance ;  for  in  his  country 

^'  Jhe  laws  •i  the  road  are  a  paradox  quite ; 
For,  when  you  are  travMling  along. 
If  70U  keep  to  tl|e  left  you  are  sure  to  be  rigki. 
If  you  keep  to  th^  right  you'll  be  wrwg.^* 

From  what  c^use  the  custom  originated  in 
America  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  have  observed  tba| 
in  the  winter  season  the  driver  frequently  jumps 
put  of  the  cariole  on  the  right  side,  in  order  to 
prevent  it  from  upsetting  in  places  where  the 
foad  is  narrow  and  the  snow  uneven :  this  may 
possibly  have  given  rise  to  their  driving  on  the 
right  side  of  the  road,  though  I  think  the  same 
thing  might  be  accomplished  as  eaaly  on  the  left, 
That  which  from  necessity  had  become  a  habit 
in  the  winter^   was  not  ei^sily  l^id  aside  in  the 
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summer ;  and  cooeequently  settled  into  a  genend 
custom^  which  was  afterwards  fally  establbhed 
by  kw.  Acts  of  the  fegislatiR*e  in  the  United 
Slates,  as  well  as  in  Canada,  now  compel  people 
to  drive  on  the  right  hand  aide  of  the  road. 

The  rVench  Canadians  are  remarkably  cirit  to 
each  other,  and  bow  and  scrape  as  they  pass 
along  the  streets^  When  i  have  seen  a  conpte  of 
carmen^  or  peasants,.,  cap  in  hand,  with  bodiea 
beat  to  eadi  other,  I  have  often  pictured  to  mf 
imagination  the  curious  effect  which  such  a  scene 
would  have  in  the  streets  of  London  between 
two  of  our  coal-porters  or  dray-men.  Sometimes 
I  have  sem  the  men  kiss  each  other  on  the  cheek ; 
but  the  practice  is  not  in  general  use.  They  are 
aetfemely  civil  and  polite  to  strangers,  and  take 
off  their  cap  to  every  person,  indifferently,  whom 
they  pass  on  the  road«  They  seldom  quarrel  but 
when  intaoucated  ;  at  other  times  they  are  good* 
humoured,  peaceable,  *and  friendly. 

They  are  fond  of  dancing  and  entertainments 
at  particular  seasons  and  festivals,  on  which  occa« 
sioiis  they  eat,  drink,  and  dance  in  constant  soo 
cession.  When  their  long  fast  in  Lent  is  eon- 
duded,'  they  hfive  their  "jours  gras,**  or  days  oi 
fifiasttog*  Then  it  is  that  every  production  of 
their  farm  ts  presented  for  the  gratification  of 
their  appetites ;  immense  turkey-pies ;  huge  joints 
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of  pork,  beef^  and  mutton ;  spacious  tureens  of 
soup,  or  thick  milk;  besides  fish,  fowl,  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  fruit-pies,  decorate  the  board; 
Perhaps  fifty  or  a  hundred  sit  down  to  dinner ; 
rum  is  drunk  by  the  half-pint,  often  without 
water ;  the  tables  groan  with  their  load,  and  the 
room  resounds  with  jollity  and  merriment.  No 
sooner  however  does  the  clash  of  the  knives  and 
forks  cease,  than  the  violin  strikes  up  and  the 
dances  commence.  Minuets,  and  a  sort  of  reels 
or  jigs,  rudely  performed  to  the  discordant  scraps 
ings  of  a  couple  of  vile  Hdlers,  conclude  the 
festival,  or  "  jour  gras.'* 

On  Sundays  and  festivals  every  one  is  dressed 
in  his  best  suit,  and  the  females  will  occasionally 
powder  their  hair  and  paint  their  cheeks.  In 
this  respect  they  differ  but  little  from  their  supe- 
riors^ except  that  they  use  beet-root  instead  of 
rouge.  Even  the  men  are  sometimes  vain  enough 
to  beautify  their  cheeks  with  that  vegetable.  A 
young  fellow  who  had  enlivened  his  swarthy 
complexion  by  a  fine  glow  from  the  beet-root^ 
most  probably  to  captivate  the  heart  of  some  fair 
nymph  on  a  "jour  gras,"  was  unfortunately  so 
jeered  and  laughed  at  by  several  of  his  compa- 
nions, that  the  next  day  he  went  to  his  priest, 
to  inquire  if  it  was  a  sin  to  paint  his  face ;  think- 
iDg>  no  doubt,  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  his  coo^ 
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fessor.  The  priest  however  told  him  that  though 
it  was  no  sin,  yet  it  was  a  very  ridiculous  vanity^ 
and  advised  him  to  discontinue  it. 

Superstition  is  the  offspring  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  and  the  Canadians  are  conse-* 
quently  not  exempt  from  its  influence.  The 
women,  particularly,  have  a  much  larger  share  of 
it  than  the  men,  who  trouble  themselves  less  than 
their  wives  with  its  peculiarities.  Their  ladies, 
in  great  emergencies,  put  more  faith  in  holy 
water,  candles,  saints,  and  crucifixes,  than  confi- 
dence in  the  Saviour  himself.  A  friend  of  mine 
was  once  present  at  the  house  of  a  French  lady^ 
when  a  violent  thunder-storm  commenced.  The 
shutters  were  immediately  closed,  and  the  room 
darkened.  The  lady  of  the  house,  not  willing 
to  leave  the  safety  of  herself  and  company  to 
chance,  began  to  search  her  closets  for  the  bottle 
of  holy  water^  which,  by  a  sudden  flash  of  light- 
ning, she  fortunately  found.  The  bottle  was 
uncorked,  and  its  contents  immediately  sprinkled 
over  the  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  was  a  most 
dreadful  storm,  and  lasted  a  considerable  time; 
she  therefore  redoubled  her  sprinklings  and  be- 
nedictions at  every  clap  of  thunder,  or  flash  of 
lightning.  At  length  the  storm  abated,  and  the 
party  were  providentially  saved  from  its  efiects; 
which  the  good  lady  attributed  solely  to  the  pre- 
cious water.    But  when  the  shutters  were  opened, 
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sod  the  light  admitted,  the  oompany  found,  to 
the  destruction  of  their  white  gowns  and  mudia 
handkerchiefs^  their  coats,  waisooats,  and  breeches^ 
ttiat  instead  of  holy  water  the  pious  lady  had 
q>rinkled  them  with  ink. 

The  Habitana  are  said  to  have  as  little  rusticity 
m  their  language  as  in  their  deportment.  The 
colony  waa  origmally  peopled  by  so  many  of  the 
Doblessey  disbanded  officers  and  soldiers,  and  per- 
sons of  good  condition,  that  correct  language  and 
easy  and  unembarrassed  manners  were  more  likely 
to  prevail  among  the  Canadian  peasantry  than 
among  the  common  rustics  of  other  countries* 
Piwious  to  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
English^  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  spoken 
as  pure  and  correct  French  as  iii  old  Franfce  ;► 
aince  then  they  have  adopted  many  anglicisms  in 
their  language,  and  have  also  several  antiquated 
phrases,  which  may  probably  have  arisen  out  of 
their  intercourse  with  the  new  settlers*  Forfroid 
(cold)  they  pronounce /r^«e*  For  id  (here)  they 
pronounce  idte.  For  prit  (ready)  they  pro- 
Bounee /»arr^  ;  besides  several  other  obsolete  words 
which  I  do  not  at  present  recollect.  Another  cor- 
•rupt  practice  is  very  common  among  them,  of  pro- 
nouncing the^nal  letter  of  their  words,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  European  French. 
This  perhaps  may  also  have  been  acquired  in  the 
coarse  of  fifty  years  communication  with  the 
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firitisfa  settlers ;  if  not,  they  never  merited  tbUe 
praise  of  speaking  pure  French. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  preceding  sketch  of 
the  character  and  manners  of  the  Habitans,  who 
constitute  the  gfeat  body  of  the  Canadian  people^ 
it  will  be  found  that  few  peasantry  in  the  world 
are  blest  with  such  a  happy  mediocrity  of  pro- 
perty, and  such  a  mild  form  of  government  as 
they  universally  enjoy.  They  possess  every  ne- 
cessary of  life  in  abundance,  and,  when  inclined, 
may  enjoy  many  of  its  luxuries*  They  have  no 
taxes  to  pay,  but  such  as  their  religion  demands. 
The  revenues  of  the  province  are  raised,  in  aa 
indirect  manner,  upon  those  articles  which  are 
rather  pernicious  than  beneficial  to  them ;  and 
therefore  it  is  their  own  fault  if  they  feel  the 
weight  of  the  impost.  They  are  contented  and 
happy  among  themselves,  and  protected  by  a  well 
regulated  government.  The  laws  are  severe,  but 
tempered  in  their  administration  with  so  much 
lenity  and  indulgence  for  human  failings,  that  it 
has  occasioned  a  singular  proverbial  saying  among 
the  people,  that  "  it  requires  great  interest  for  a 
man  to  be  hung  in  Canada  r  so  few  in  that  coun- 
try ever  meet  with  such  an  ignominious  fate. 

They  have  now  enjoyed  an  almost  uninter- 
rupted peace  for  half  a  century,  for  they  were  so 
little  disturbed  in  the  American  war,  that  that 
event  can  hardly  be  considered  as  an   interrupt. 

VOL.   I.  N 
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tion.  This  has  increased  the  population,  agri^ 
culture,  commerce,  and  prosperity  of  the  country ; 
and  while  it  has  raised  the  people  to  all  the  oom- 
forts  of  moderate  possessions,  of  freedom,  and 
independence,  it  has  strengthened  their  attach- 
ment to  the  constitution  and  government  under 
which  they  have  thus  prospered. 
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^^Coutume  de  Paris'^Flffs-^Succession  to  Es'^ 
tales — Division  of  Property — ffife's  Dower-^ 
Community  of  Property  by  Marriage^^Timely 
Interference  of  a  Quarter  Cask  of  Madeira^  and 
Piece  of  Russia  Sheeting,  in  the  Purchase  of  a 
House-'^ArrestS'^Canadian  Lawyers — Anecdote 
of  a*  Governor — Evil  Consequences  of  being  at 

.  Law — Tedious  Laws — Chief  Justice  Allcoch"^ 
Attomey^General — Receipts  and  Expences  of 
the  Govemment-^^Forges  of  St.  Maurice — Taxes 
'^^Turnpikes. 

.  Thb  form  of  government  in  Canada  is  ari  epi« 
tome  of  the  British  constitution.  In  the  upper 
province  it  assimilates  itself  nearer  to  that  of  the 
old  country  than  in  Lower  Canada,  the  laws  of 
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which  have  unavoidably  been  obliged  to  admit  of 
some  local  alterations,  in  order  to  adapt  them  to 
the  majority  of  the  people  whom  they  govern, 
and  who  differ  in  no  many  respects^  from  those  of 
Upper  Canada. 

The  civil  government  of  the  province  consists 
of  a  governor,  who  is  also  a  military  man,  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces :  a  lieutenant* 
governor,  an  executive  and  legislative  coimcil, 
and  house  of  assembly.  In  the  absence  of  the 
governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  the  president 
of  the  executive  council  succeeds  to  the  head  of 
aflTairs,  as  was  the  case  when  we  arrived  in  Ca- 
nada; Mr.  Dunn  being  then  president  of  the 
province,  in  the  absence  of  General  Prescott,  the 
governor;  and  Sir  Robert  Milnes,  the  lieutenant- 
governor.  On  such  occasions  the  powers  of  the 
president  are  more  circumscribed  than  those  of 
the  governor,  and  even  the  executive  council  is 
timorous,  and  reluctant  to  take  any  responsi* 
bility  upon  itself.  The  ill  consequences,  there- 
fore, of  the  absence  of  the  governor  and  lieutenant- 
governor  may  be  easily  perceived  in  cases  of 
nrgency  and  importance;  and  its  mischievous 
effects  were  sufficiently  felt  by  us  soon  after  our 
arrival.  Misapprehension,  delay,  and  irresolution, 
marked  the  conduct  of  the  government  at  that 
period,  frustrated  the  plans  of  the  board  of  trade 
for  the  cultivation  of  hemp,  and  involved  my 
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nlation  in  losses  and  difficulties  from  which  he 
has  not  yet  recovered. 

The  Executive  Council^  like  the  privy  council 
of  England,  has  the  management  of  the  executive 
part  of  the  government,  and  is  appointed  by  His 
Majesty.  The  li^islative  Council,  and  House 
of  Assembly,  form  the  provincial  parliament. 

The  governor,  or  person  administering  the  go* 
vemment,  represents  the  sovereign,  and  opens^ 
prorogues^  or  dbsolves,  the  assembly ;  gives  or 
refuses  his  assent  to  bills,  or  reserves  them  for  His 
Majesty's  pleasure.  The  bills  to  which  he  as- 
sents are  put  in  force  immediately,  and  true 
copies  transmitted  to  the  British  Grovemment  for 
4he  approbation  of  the  king  in  council.    . 

Certain  acts  of  the  provincial  parliament  which 
go  to  repeal  or  vary  the  laws  that  were  in  exist- 
ence at  the  time  the  present  constitution  was 
established^  respecting  Jythes;  the  appropriation 
of  land  for  the  support  of  the  protestant  clergy ; 
the  constituting  and  enctowing  of  parsonages  and 
rectories ;  the  right  of  presentation  to  the  same ; 
thcf  enjoyment  and  exercise  of  any  mode  of 
worship;  the  imposing  of  any  burthens  or  dis^ 
qualifications  on  account  of  the  same ;  the  rights 
of  the  clergy  to  recover  their  accustomed  dues  or 
emoluments  to  any  ecclesiastics;  the  establish- 
ment and  discipline  of  the  church  of  England ; 
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the  king*8  prerogative  oMoeming  the  granting  of 
waste  lands  of  the  crown  within  the  province; 
are  to  be  laid  before  the  British  parliament  before 
they  receive  the  royal  assent.  The  acts  of  the 
provincial  parliament  are  merely  of  a  local  nature, 
regulating  the  interior  of  the  country^  and  cre-^ 
ating  a  revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  the  govern* 
ment. 

The  Legislative  Council  consists  of  fifteen 
members,  appointed  for  life  by  the  governor,  who 
is  invested  with  powers  for  that  purpose  by  His 
Majesty.  No  one  can  be  a  counselbr  who  is  not 
twenty  <K)ne  years  of  age,  and  a  natural- bom  subject, 
or  naturalissed  according  to  act  of  Parliament. 

The  House  of  Assembly  consists  of  fifty  mem- 
bers, who  are  chosen  for  districts  and  counties  by 
those  who  are  possessed  of  freehold  property  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  40/.  The  members  for 
dties  and  towns  are  chosen  by  voters  whose 
property  consists  of  a  dwelling-house  and  lot  of 
ground  of  the  yearly  value  of  five  pounds  ster* 
ling ;  or  who  have  resided  in  the  town  for  twelve 
months  p  evious  to  the  writ  of  summons,  and 
ahall  have  paid  one  year*8  rent  for  a  dwelling  or 
lodging  at  the  rent  of  10/.  sterling  per  annum. 

No  person  is  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Assembly  who  belongs  to  the  Legislative  Council, 
or  th»t  is  a  minister  of  religion^  or  not  a  natural 
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bora  subject^  or  naturalized  according  to  law  or 
conquert :  nor  any  person  that  has  been  attainted 
of  treason,  or  disqualified  by  any  act  of  the  pro- 
▼indal  parliament.  All  religions  are  tolerated  in 
Canada  in  the  fullest  extent ;  and  no  disqualifi- 
cation on  that  account  exists  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  any  person  from  a  seat  in  the  provin- 
dal  parliament  Catholics,  Jews,  and  Protest* 
ants  have  all  an  equal  right  to  sit,  provided  they 
are  not  disqualified  from  any  other  cause.  The 
assembly  is  not  to  last  longer  than  four  years,  but 
may  be  dissolved  sooner;  and  the  governor  is 
bound  to  call  it  at  least  once  in  each  year. 

The  oath  of  a  member  taking  his  seat  is  com* 
prised  in  a  few  words.  He  promises  to  bear  true 
allegiance  to  the  lung,  as  lawful  sovereign  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  province  of  Canada  dependent 
upon  it ;  to  defend  him  against  all  traitorous  con« 
iq>iracies  and  attempts  against  his  person,  and  to 
make  known  to  him  all  such  conspiracies  and  at- 
tempts which  he  may  at  any  time  be  acquainted 
with :  tA\  which  he  promises  without  mental  eva-* 
Mon,  yeservation,  or  equivocation,  at  the  same  time 
renouncing  all  pardons  and  dispensations  from  any 
person  or  power  whatsoever. 

The  provincial  parliament  is  held  in  the  old 
building  called  the  Bishop*s  Palace,  situate  be- 
tween the  Grand  Battery  and  Present  Gate,  at  the 
top  of  Mountain-street.    The  assembly  remains 
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sittiog  for  about  three  months  in  the  winter^  and 
out  of  fifty  members  seldom  -  more  than  twenty 
attend :  one  er  other  contrive  to  elude  their  duty 
by  pjeas  of  illness  or  unavoidable  business.  The 
French  have  a  large  majority  in  the  House  of 
Assembly,  their  number  being  thirty^six  to  four- 
teen British.  The  speeches  are  therefore  mostly 
in  French ;  for  the  English  members  all  under- 
ataod  and  *speak  that  language,  while  very  few  of 
the  French  members  have  any  knowledge  of 
]^nglish. 

The  debates  are  sddom  interesting,  and  never 
remarkable  for  learning,  eloquence,  orprofpund 
argument.  The  orators  of  Canada  never  confuse 
their  brainy  with  logical  reasoning,  or  learned 
disputations.  They  never  delight  their  hearers 
with  beauty  of  expression,  masterly  conceptions, 
or  Ciceronian  eloquence.  Yet  some  few  of  the 
English  members  are  tolerable  speakers,  and 
possess  very  respectable  abilities.  Nothing  how- 
ever of  very  great  importance,  or  that  requires 
much  ability  to  discuss,  ever  presents  itself  for 
debate.  The  regulation  of  the  post-houses;,  the 
construction  of  bridges,  jails,  court-houses,  tic^ 
and  the  levying  of  duties  for  the  support  of  th^ 
revenue,  are  nearly  all  that  ever  come  under  their 
ponsideration.  The  establishing  of  banks  in  the 
province  haft  lately  attracted  (heir  attention,  and 
b4s  been  bTQv^ht  focW4rd  by  Miit  I^cbardsop  in 
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a'  very  able  manner :  but  there  are  several  in  the 
hoase  who  are  perfectly  ignorant  both  of  figqrea 
and  letters :  how  these  gentlemen  will  be  able  to 
judge  of  the  utility  or  inutility  of  banks  remains 
to  be  seen. 

In  England,  we  look  upon  a  member  of  parlia* 
ment  as  a  man  of  superior  ability ;  at  least  we 
respect  and  venerate  him  for  the  high  and  digni- 
fied situation  whidi  he  fills :  but  in  Canada,  a 
member  of  the  provincial  parliament  acquires  no 
respect^  no  additional  honour  with  his  situation^ 
because  neither  learning  nor  ability  is  requisite 
to  qualify  him  for  a  seat  in  that  assembly.  If 
every  member^  when  the  oath  is  administered, 
was  also  oblig^  to  write  a  few  lines,  and  read 
a  page  or  two  in  the  journals  of  the  house,  the 
assembly  would  become  honoured  and  respected ; 
its  members  would  be  exalted  in  the  opinion  of 
its  constituents ;  and  several  French  gentlemen, 
who  now  sit  there,  would  be  sent  back  to  their 
farms,  where  they  might  employ  themselves 
more  usefully  in  feeding  pigs  than  in  legislation. 
It  was  wittily  ^  enough  proposed  in  the  Quebec 
Mercury  in  May  last,  just  after  the  election,  to 
open  a  seminary,  or  college,  for  the  instruction 
of  those  members  who  were  defieieru  in  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  of  reading,  writing,  and  aritb-. 
luetic. 

A  fviend  of  mine  told  me  that  he  once  asked  a 
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French  member  of  the  provincial  parliament  for 
wa  order :  I  forget  upon  what  occasion  he  wanted 
i^  but  the  member  replied  that  he  could  not 
write :  ^^  Oh/*  aays  my  friend,  **  I  will  write  it 
oaty  and  you  can  make  your  cross.** — '^  Ah,  mon  * 
Dieu  {**  smys  the  legislator,  ^  that  will  not  do.** 

Previous  to  the  year  1774  the  country  was  go- 
verned by  the  ordinances  of  the  governor  alone : 
Ifot  the  Quebec  bill  of  that  year  extended  Canada 
to  its  ancient  limits;  and  its  original  system  of. 
dvil  law,  the  '^  Coutume  de  Paris/*  was  restored. 
A  new  form  of  government  was  introduced,  and 
the  Roman  catholic  clergy,  except  the  monks 
9nd  Jesuits,  were  secured  in  the  legal  enjoyment 
of  their  estates,  and  of  their  ty  thes  from  all  who 
were  of  the  Romish  religion.  No  person  pro- 
fesaing  the  protestant  religion  was  to  be  subject 
to  the  payment  of  tythes,  their  clergy  being  sup* 
ported  by  the  government.  The  French  laws 
were  introduced  in  civil  cases,  and  the  English 
law,  and  trial  by  jury,  in  criminal  cases. 

In  1791  another  bill  was  passed,  which  repealed 
the  Quebec  bill  of  1774,  and  divided  Canada  into 
twp  separate  provinces,  the  one  called  Lower,  and 
the  other  Upper  Canada.  By  this  bill  the  present 
form  of  government  was  established;  and  the> 
Canadians  now  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  the 
British  constitution.  In  1 7Q4  an  act  was  passed 
for  di>idii)g  the  province  of  Ix>wer  Canada  iato 
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ttree  districts^  and  for  augmenting  the  number 
of  judges.  The  laws  are  now  administered  by 
two  chief  justice^,  and  six  puisne  judges,  who 
are  divided  equally  between  Quebec  and  Mont-^ 
real.  The  chief  justice  of  Quebec  has,  however^ 
the  largest  salary,  and  the  title  of  chief  justice  of 
tlie  province.  There  is  also  a  provincial  judge 
for  the  district  of  Three  Rivers,  who  resides  there» 
and  is  assisted  at  the-  two  superior  terms  by  the 
chief  justice  of  Quebec  and  one  of  the  puisne 
judges.  The  chief  presides  there  only  in  criminal 
causes.  There  is  also  a  judge  of  the  court  of  Vice* 
admiralty,  who  resides  at  Quebec  and  a  provincial 
judge  for  the  inferior  district  of  Grasp6,  who  resides' 
on  that  government.  Besides  the  judges,  there 
are  an  attorney-general  resident  at  Quebec,  and 
a  solicitor-general  resident  at  Montreal. 

Exclusive  of  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench  and 
Common  Pleas,  there  is  a  Court  of  Appeal,  which 
aits  the  first  Monday  in  every  month,  as  long  as 
business  requires.  This  court  is  composed  of  the 
governor,  or  person  administering  the  govem«» 
ment,  and  five  or  more  members  of  the  executive 
council,  with  those  judges  who  have  not  previ- 
oudy  heard  or  decided  upon  the  auses  which 
iare  appealed.  A  further  appeal  may  be  niade  to 
His  Majesty  in  Council. 

The  courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  peace  are 
held  four  times  a  year.    The  police  of  Quebec^ 
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Montreal,  and  Three  Riirers,  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  jiisticeB  of  the  peace :  they  also  regulate  the 
price  of  bread  every  months  and  meet  once  a  week 
to  determine  petty  causes  anc}  offences  under  tea 
pounds*  Counsellors  attend,  and  argue  for  thttr 
dients^  who  are  put  to  great  expense  for  sum- 
monses, fees,  &c.  The  whole  of  the.  business  has 
devolved  into  the  hands  of  the  three  magistrates 
who  erected  the  edifice  for  the  butchers  in  the 
Upper  Town  market-place;  and  though  there 
are  upwards  of  thirty  justices  of  the  peiace  la 
Quebec^  yet  few  except  the  triumvirate  ever  act 
as  such,  I  should  have  had  no  other  opportunity 
of  judging  of  these  gentlemen,  but  by  their  abili- 
ties as  surv^ors,  had  not  our  men  frequently 
obliged  us  to  attend  their  weekly  sittings,  where 
we  very  soon  discovered  that  they  decide  causes 
with  as  much  judgment  as  they  design  build* 
«gs. 

The  laws  of  Lower  Canada  are,  I.  The  ''  Cou* 
tume  de  Paris,*"  or  Custom  of  Paris,  as  it  existed 
in  France  in  the  year  l666,  in  which  year  the 
custom  was  reformed.  IL  The  civil  or  Romaa 
law  in  cases  where  the  Custom  of  Paris  is  silent. 
III.  The  edicts,  dedarations,  and  ordinances  of 
the  French  governors  of  Canada.  IV.  ITie  acts 
of  the  British  parliament  made  concerning  Ca* 
aada.  V.  The  English  criminal  law  in  toto,  and 
the  iBcts  of  the  provincial  parliament* 
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This  complication  of  French  and  English  lawa 
is  tendered  necessary  by  the  two  diflferent  oom^ 
muniiies  which  exist  in  Canada^  and  may  be  di^ 
Tided  into  four  distinct  parts,  viz.  The  criminal^ 
civil,  commerciat^  and  maritime  laws. 

The  triminal  law  is  wholly  English,  and  in  its 
administration  all  are  universally  subject  to  its 
operations  without  distinction  of  persons. 

The  dvxl  law,  or  compound  of  laws  regardii^ 
property,  is  taken  from  the  ''  Coutume  de  Paris^'T 
from  the  civil  law  of  the  Romans,  or  from  such 
edicts^  declarations,  and  ordinances  concerning 
property,  as  have  been  made  at  any  time  by  the 
French  governors  of  Canada.  To  this  civil  Juris<» 
prudence  both  the  British  and  French  Canadians^ 
in  certain  cases,  are  subject.  These  laws  embrace 
a  variety  of  subjects,  particularly  the  feudal  te« 
nures,  seigniories,  fiefs,  and  estates,  held  noblf 
or  by  villainage ;  moveable  or  immoveable  pro* 
perty,  marriage  dowers,  and  community  of  pro^* 
perty  between  man  and  wife. 

The  commercial  laws  relate  to  mercantile  trans^ 
actions,  and  are  regulated  nearly  in  the  same  man* 
ner  as  in  England  ;  except  that  in  such  cases  there 
are  no  trials  by  juty,  which  are  confined  only  to 
the  criminal  law. 

The  maritime  law^  or  Court  of  Vice-admifaltyj^ 
is  wholly  English.  Law  proceedings  are  carried 
on  both  in  English  and  French. 
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At  the  first  settling  of  the  colony  a  great  error 
was  comtnitted,  in  granting  to  oiEcers  of  the  army, 
and  gentlemen-adventurers^  extensive  lots  of  land 
called  seigniories,  many  of  them  from  one  to  five 
hundred  square  miles  in  size,  which  were  Mtuated 
on  the  borders  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence*  froqi  Ka-* 
mouraska  to  several  leagues  beyond  Montreal, 
comprehending  a. distance  of  more  than  three 
hundred  miles.      These  great  proprietors,    who 
were  generally  men  of  moderate  or  small  fortunes^ 
and  unskilled    in    agriculture,    were  unable  ta 
manage  such  vast  estates:  they  were,  therefore, 
under  the  necessity  of  making  over  their  lands  to 
soldiers  or  planters,  on  condition  that  they  should 
receive  a  quit  rent  and  certain  services  for  ever. 
This  was  introducing  into  America  a  species  of 
tenure  similar  to  that  of  the  feudal  government, 
which  had  so  long  been  fatal  to  Europe.    The  su* 
perior  ceded  a  portion  of  land  to  each  of  his  vassals, 
of  about  three  acres  in  breadth,  and  frono  70  to  80 
in  depth,  commencing  from  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  running  back  into  the  woods ;  thus  forming 
that  immense  chain  of  settlements  which  now 
exists  along  the  shores  of  St.  Lawrence.    Hie 
vassal,  on  his  part,  engaged  to  work  at  certain 
periods  in  the  seignior's  mill,  to  pay  him  annually 
one  or  two  sols  per  acre,  and  a  bushel  and  half  of 
00m,  for  the  whole  grant.    This  tax,  though  but 
a  small  one,-  maatained  a  considerable  nomber 
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of  idle  people,  at  the  expense  of  the  only  eUss 
with  which  the  colony  ought  to  have  beea 
peopled ;  and  the  truly  useful  inhabitants^  those 
engaged  in  laborious  employments^  found  the 
burden  of  maintaining  a  lazy  noblesse  increased 
by  the  additional  exactions  of  the  clei^y.  The 
tythes  were  imposed  in  1667 ';  and  though  this 
grievous  tax  upon  industry  was  reduced  to  a 
twenty-fifth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  yet 
even  that  was  an  oppression  in  an  infant  colony, 
and  a  grievance  in  a  country  where  the  clergy 
had  poperty  allotted  them  sufficient  for  their 
maintenance. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  tenure  in  Lower  Canada, 
viz.  the  feudal  tenure,  and  the  tenure  in  free  and 
common  soccage.  By  the  first  all  the  French 
Canadians  hold  their  lands,  under  certain  distinc- 
tions. By  free  and  common  soccage  are  held  thoae 
lands  which  the  British  settlers  have  received 
from  the  crown^  few  of  them  holding  lands  under 
the  feudal  tenure. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  feudal  tenure  ia 
this  country,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  sketch  of 
the  principal  chapters  of  the  "Custom  of  Paris.* 
The  first  and  most  difficult  chapter  treats  of  fiefi^ 
the  origin  of  which  is  uncertain. 

Before  we  come  to  the  definition  of  the  nature 
and  the  difierent  kinds  of  fiefs,  it  must  be  observed 
that  estates  are  divided  into  two  kinds  ii^  the  Ciaa- 
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torn  of  Paris :    Rrst,  Those  held  tloUy }  add^  je<» 
emidlt/,  Those  held  hy  villainage. 

The  estates  held  nobly  are  the  fiefs  and  Franc 
aku  noble ;  and  the  estates  held  by  villainage  are 
those  held  sotject  to  cens  or  censive,  and  IVane 
aleu  villain. 

Fief  is  an  estate  held  and  possessed  on  condition 
of  fealty  and  homage^  and  certain  rights^  payable 
generally  by  the  new  possessor  to  the  lord  of  whom 
the  fief  is.held :  these  rights  are  quini  and  reliefs 
The  quint  is  the  fifth  part  of  the  purchase*  nioney^ 
and  must  be  paid  by  the  purchaser :  this  is  some* 
what  similar  to  the  fine  of  alienatiouj  which^  by 
the  ancient  English  tenure^  was  paid  to  the  lord 
upon  every  mutation  of  the  tenant's  property.  la 
England  it  was  only  strictly  exacted  by  the  king^s 
tenants  in  capite^  common  persons  being  exempted 
by  Stat  18  Edward  I.  Relief  is  the  revenue  of 
one  year  due  to  the  lord  for  certain  mutations^  as 
if  a  fief  comes  to  a  vassal  by  succession  in  the  direct 
line^  there  is  nothing  due  to  the  seignior  but  fealty 
and  homage ;  but  if  in  the  collateral  line^  then  a 
fine  or  composition  is  paid  to  the  lord  upon  taking 
up.  the  estate^  which  has  lapsed  or  fallen  by  the 
death  of  the  last  tenant. 

The  feudal  lord,  within  40  days  after  the  pur- 
chase of  a  fief  has  been  made  known  to  him,  can 
take  it  to  himself  by  paying  to  the  purchaser  the 
price  which  he  gave  for  it,  with  all  lawful  charges. 
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This  privilege,  enjoyed  by  the  feudal  lord  (and  in 
Canada  by  the  king),  is  for  the  purpose  of  pre* 
venting  frauds  in  the  disposal  of  fiefs ;  for  it  has 
sometifnes  happened  that,  by  an  understanding 
between  the  buyer  and  seller,  the  quint  or  fifth 
has  been  paid  upon  only  one-half,  or  even  a  quarter, 
of  the  purchase  money,  instead  of  the  whole.  By 
the  right,  therefore,  which  the  lord  possesses  of 
purchasing  the  property  himself,  whenever  the 
nominal  sum  is  not  equal  to  the  value  of  the  fief, 
he  immediately  ascertains  the  actual  amount  of 
the  purchase  money,  and  either  receives  the  whole 
of  the  fiflh  share,  or  takes  the  property  into  his 
own  hands,  at  a  price  considerably  below  its  real 
value.  If  the  fine  is  paid  immediately,  only  one* 
third  of  the  quint  can  be  demanded 

The  succession  to  fiefs  is  different  from  that  of 
property  held  en  roture  or  by  villainage.  The 
eldest  son  takes  by  right  the  chateau  or  principal 
manor-house,  and  the  yard  adjoining  to  it ;  also 
an  acre  of  the  garden  joining  to  the  manor-house« 
If  there  are  any  mills,  ovens,  or  presses,  within 
the  seigniory,  they  belong  to  the  eldest  son ;  but 
the  profits  arising  from  the  mills  (whether  oom- 
moQ  or  not)  and  from  the  ovens  and  pre^s,  if 
common,  must  he  equally  divided  among  the 
heirs. 

When  there  are  only  two  heirs  coming  to  the 
succession,  the  eldest  son  takes,  besides  the  manor^ 
VPL,  ;.  0 
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house^  ko.,  two-thirds  of  the  iief 9  apd  the  ydungest 
son  takes  the  other  third .:  but  when  there  An  more 
than  two  heirs,  the  elder  son  takes  the  One  half^ 
and  the  other  heirs  take  the  reniainiDg  half.  When 
there  are  only  daughters  conftii^  to  the  sticoessioD, 
the  fief  is  equally  divided  among  them^  the  eldaat 
daughter  having  no  birth-right.  In  suocessiona 
to  fiefs^  in  the  collateral  litia^  females  do  not  sue* 
c<^ed  with  males  in  the  same  degree*  If  tbo  eldest 
son  dies^  the  next  does  not  succeed  to  his  birth** 
right;  but  the  estate  most  be  equally  divt4ed 
among  the  heirs. 

Fraw  aleu  is  a  freehold  estate>  hdd  subject  to 
no  seigniorial  rights  or  duties,  acknowledging  na 
lord  but  the  king. 

Censive  is  ^n  estate  held  in  the  feudal  mantier, 
joharged  with  a  cert«t|  annual  rent>  whidi  is  psid 
by  the  pos^ssor  of  it  |t  consists  o(  money,  fowls^ 
or  graiq.  It  i$  thus  that  most  of  the  Habitans 
hold  their  larois.  The  lads  et  venies^  or  fines  of 
alienation^  are  one  twelfth  p^rt  of  the  purchase^ 
inoney^  and  are  paid  by  the  purchaser  on  all  mu- 
tations of  property  en  rotvre  (or  secede)  to  the 
seignior,  in  the  same  ipanner  as  the  guitu  is  paid 
i^n  mutations  of  fiefs.  The  seignior  has  also  d^ 
same  right  of  purchnsing  the  propi^rlfy  within  forty 
days,  in  case  he  suspects  that  there  is  any  collusion 
|)etween  the  parties  to  defraud  hina  of  bis  dues^ 

7hp  suppession  to  estates  bdd  en  rotur^  if  re* 
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gtilfttod  difierently  frcnn  the  racc^Biotis  to  fiefs^ 
Ihat  »  to  9By,  tfaft  tieirs  all  suooeed  equally  to 
estates  tsM  roiure.    The  ttrignior,  whenever  he  finds 
k  tieceasaiy^  nsay  cut  down  titnbef  for  the  parpose 
ef  boiMiog  mitts  and  nudging  roads  which  are  eon- 
ttdered  of  general  benefit  to  his  tenants.    He  is 
also  allowed  one  tenth  of  all  the  fish  caught  on  his 
property,  besides  an  exdusive  right  to  the  proGts 
of  his  grist  mills^  to  whidi  all  Ins  vassais  at^  oMiged 
to  carry  their  conii  and  pay  a  c^rtaifi  pbrtioh  foi^ 
the  grinding  it.    Some  of  the  rents  paid  by  the 
Habitans  to  their  seigniore  amoutit  t6  ten  0t  fif^ 
teen  diillings  per  annum;  others  pay  no  ^ore 
thaA  a  S0I9  a  capon,  or  a  bushel  of  wheat.    But 
from  the  lodi  et  veni^  upon  the  sale  of  farms  the 
seigniors  ofiten  derive  from  fifty  pounds  to  two  or 
thresL  hundred  per  annum ;  even  the  hafrefti  seigni<» 
ory  of  Grondines  brought  the  seignior,  in  one  year, 
upwards  of  eighty  pounds.     Farms  On  good  land 
will  seU  according  to  their  si^e,  from  one  to  five 
hundred  pounds,    llie  Canadian  government  paid 
upwards  of  600/.  f9T  the  farm  which  they  pur* 
chased  for  my  unde^  though  it  dtily  consisted  of 
sixty  acres  dear^  and  twenty  acres  wood  land.     It 
is  situated  on  the  seigniory  of  Be9anoour  in  the 
district  of  Three  Rivers.     Mr.  Hart^  the  Seignior, 
received  between  forty  and  fifty  pounds  from  the 
government,  as  his  lods  et  ventes.      It  will  be  per- 
ceived, by  the  practice  of  dividing  the  seigniories^^ 
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fiefs,  and  farms,  among  the  children  of  their  pro^ 
prietors,  how  much  the  power  of  the  seigniors  must 
be  reduced,  and  the  people  involved  in  litigation 
and  disputes.  Hence  the  noblesse  are  now  nearly 
reduced  to  the  common  mass  of  the  vulgar,  and  the 
Habitans  make  but  little  progress  towards  the 
acquisition  of  property  and  power. 

With  respect  to  the  division  of  property  in 
general,  according  to  the  civil  law  of  Canada,  it 
consists  of  movable  and  immoveable  property. 
Moveablie  property  is  any  thing  that  can  be  moved 
without  fraction.  Immoveable  property  is  any 
thing  that  cannot  be  moved,  and  is  divided  into  two 
kinds, pnpriss  (personal),  avdacguits  (acquired). 

Propre  19  an  estate  which  is  inherited  by  success 
^on  in  the  direct  or  collateral  line ;  and  acquit  is 
^n  estate  or  property  that  is  acquireii  by  any  other 
mi^ns. 

Commimty  of  property  is  the  partnership  which 
busbai)d  «nd  wife  contract  on  marrying ;  but  they 
may  stipulate  in  their  marriage-contract  that  there 
8ha)l  b^  ijio  community  of  property  between  them. 

The  dqt^  or  dowry,  i?  all  thp  property  which  the 
^ife  puts  iptp  the  communityt  whether  moveable 
or  immqveable.  fi^t  immoveable  property  falling 
to  her  in  a  direct  or  collateral  line  is  a  propre  or 
personal  e^t&te  ip  h^,  and  does  not  fiiU  into  the 
fpmmuniti/. 

The  dower  is  a  pertain  right  given  to  thp  wt% 


by  law;  or  by  particular  agreement :  it  is  of  two 
kinds,  the  custOfnary  dower,  and  the  stipulated 
dower.  The  former  consists  of  half  the  property 
which  the  htisband  \^as  postedsed  of  at  the  time 
of  their  marriage;  and  half  of  all  property  which 
may  come  to  him  in  a  direct  line.  The  stipulated 
dower  is  a  certain  snm  of  money;  or  portion  tff 
property,  which  the  husband  gives  instead  of  the 
customary  dower.  The  widow  has  only  the  use  of 
the  customary  dower  during  her  lifetime ;  at  her 
death  it  falls  to  the  children;  who  did  not  accept  thb 
succession  of  their  father ;  but  her  heirs  succeed 
to  the  stipulated  dower.  Hedcd,  by  the  commas 
nity^  which  exists  in  marriage>  no  man  can  dispose 
of  any  part  of  his  property  ufithout  the  tonsent  of 
his  wife;  and  some  compensation  or  present  is 
generally  made  to  the  lady  on  those  oceasions. 
A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  was  once  nearly 
prevented  from  purchasing  a  house,  bad  not  the 
fortunate  interference  of  a  quarter-ksttk  of  Madeim 
and  a  piece  of  fine  Rtissia  sheeting  created  a  con^ 
ttderabte  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  lady. 

The  custom  of  allowing  community  of  property 
in  marriages  has  frequently  proved  ii^urious  to  the 
survivor.  If  the  wife  died  without  a  will;  the  chil- 
dren>  when  of  age^  would  demand  their  mother^s 
share ;  and  it  has  often  happened  that  the  father 
has  been  obliged  to  sell  ofFall  his  property,  in  order 
to  ascertain  its  valu^,  and  divide  it  among  the 


dwtnan&B*  Th%  \(m  of  d  g^  bifeifiesa,  or  an 
eetiite^  bas  sometionQs  bwn  tbe  conieqaenoe  of  tibk 
Iftw*  Tb4  paranfai  qqw  gat  wsep,  aodi  make  wilb 
tvbkh  regulate  the  disposal  of  their  property 
9ffft»hi%  ta  the  wUhei  of  the  sunriror.  The  law 
of  dowers  hmr  also  givm  riso>  fre^ucKdy,  to  fraod. 
Skme  of  tho  Canadians  haw  opeond  a  store  vith 
gooda  purebasod  on  Qredit»  and  made  over  perhaps 
one  half  to  ^  wife  at  her  dower  t  tiMy  have  then 
k&ei,  tod  their  oreditoft  have  liost  their  waotnty. 
Some  altenrtjoaa  and  improvemonts  have>  hovMver, 
been  introduced  of  kte^  which  raider  cottiubn  in 
andi  easoft  kit  practtcsible.. 

No  prcqserty  in  I^owgr  Canada  it  teetire  to  the 
purehater^  imleat  advertited  and  Mid  by  thf  sheriff; 
which  deara  it  &on)  all  encuinbraneea  nM  after* 
cfadifias.  Sometiines  a  written  agreeeMmt  ia  enterod 
intob^woen  the  buyer  and  seller^  in  which  the  lat- 
ter exonnratet  tbe  former  fixmi  all  olaiois  npon  the 
ptoperty ;  hat  tbit  it  far  from  b^i]f  aafe^  and  is 
inlying'  wholly  up<»  the  honour  of  another ;  for 
the  bial<fings>  bndt^  &e.  vmy  be  aeiced  by  the 
ereditors  cf  the  estate>  even  though  it  might  have 
fiataed  throi^  twenty  primte  aaka  sbiee  the  debts 
were  contraoted*  The  sale  of  property  adwrtiaed 
by  the  sheriff  may  be  delayed^  by  an  oppositian 
put  in  for  the  wi^*t  dower^  or  ob  accomi^  of  an 
illegal  seianre. 

The  power  of  arreaft  in  Canada  isb  Knitted.    If 


an  affidavit  is  tnade  that  a  man  is  about  to  kev6 
the  province  in  debt^  for  a  sum  exceeding  WL 
sterling,  the  debtor  may  be  arrested^  and  detained 
in  prison  until  the  debt  is  paid.  But  if  he  urill 
swear  that  he  is  not  worth  10/.  sterlings  the  court 
will  order  the  creditor  to  pay  him  five  riiillings 
currency  per  week. 

Prom  the  foregoing  sketch  of  Canadian  juris- 
prudence^  it  may  be  easily  conceived  how  pus^ 
kling  and  intricate  some  parts  of  the  civil  law  must 
prove,  and  how  much  the  Habitans  are  exposed 
and  laid  open  to  oppression  from  their  seigniors 
under  the  feudal  tenuties.  This  subject  was  for^ 
merly  canvassed  in  the  provincial  assembly,  by 
some  of  the  EngKsh  members  ^  who  were  {ot 
having  proper  bounds  fixed  to  the  power  of  the 
seigniors,  and  having  all  the  fines  and  services  du6 
from  their  vassals  accurately  ascertained,  and  madii 
generally  known «  But  the  French  membefs,  who 
had  a  great  majority  in  the  house,  strongly  opposed 
it,  and  the  subject  was  dropped* 

Instances  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  seig* 
niofs  are,  however,  fortunately  very  rare^  atid  th^ 
Habitans  enjoy  their  property  quiet  and  unmO'^ 
lested.  Yet,  in  case  of  violent  outrage,  they  can 
alw^  come  under  the  protecting  power  of  the 
Bnti^  laws,  ^ich  will  afford  them  that  security 
of  which  their  own  are  incapable. 
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The  Canadians  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
the  change  of  goverament.  Before  the  conquest 
they  were  often  unacquainted  with  that  protection 
which  the  laws  now  afford  them.  The  will  of  the 
governor^  or  of  his  delegates,  was  an  oracle  which 
they  were  not  at  liberty  even  to  interpret.  They 
were  completely  at  the  mercy  of  their  seigniors 
and  the  government  people.  All  favours^  penal- 
ties,  rewards,  and  punishments,  almost  entirely 
depended  upon  the  will  of  the  chief,  who  had  the 
power  of  imprisoning  without  the  semblance  of  a 
crime ;  and  the  still  more  formidable  power  of  en- 
forcing a  reverence  for  his  own  decrees,  as  so  many 
acts  of  justice,  though  in  reality  but  the  irregular 
sallies  of  a  capricious  imagination.  The  military, 
the  people  of  the  government,  and  others  in  power,, 
took  the  provisions  and  cattle  from  the  fanners 
at  whatever  price  they  condescended  to  give. 
These  were,  no  doubt,  abuses  which  the  law  for- 
bade ;  but  whenever  the  chief  himself  was  guilty 
of  oppression,  there  were  always  plenty  to  follow 
his  example ;  and  redress  is  not  easily  obtained  by 
the  weak,  when  it  is  the  interest  of  the  powerful  to 
be  corrupt.  It  is  related  of  one  of  their  governors, 
that  when  a  poor  count/yman  pnce  fell  upon 
his  knees,  and  complained.. that  both  his  horses 
had  died  of  fatigue  in  the  service  of  le  Grand 
Monarque,  be  exclaimed^  while  he  twirled  his 
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eroix  de  St*  Louis^  *^  My  God !  but  you  have  got 
the  skins^  and  what  more  do  you  want  ?  They  are 
too  mudi  for  you ;  they  are  too  much/* 

The  lawyers  who  practise  in  Lower  Canada  are 
nearly  all  French;  not  more  than  one-fifth  at 
most  are  English*  They  are  styled  advocates^  and 
act  in  the  double  capacity  of  counsellor  and  attor* 
ney.  Formerly  they  included  the  profession  of 
notary  public ;  but  that  is  now  separated  from  the 
rest^  and  forms  a  distinct  profession.  Lawsuits 
are  numerous^  and  are  daily  increasing;  as  may 
be  ascertained  by  the  duties  upon  them^  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  the  new  court-house  at  Quebec, 
In  1800  this  tax  produced  500/.  per  annum ;  and 
in  1807  it  had  increased  nearly  to  lOOO/.  per  an- 
num. The  duty  is  now  discontinued,  as  the  object 
for  which  it  was  levied  is  accomplished.  The 
building  cost  about  5000/.  currency. 

The  French  lawyers  are  not  possessed  of  very 
shining  abilities.  Their  education  is  narrow  and 
contracted,  and  they  have  but  few  opportunities 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  those  intricacies  and 
nice  discriminations  of  the  law  that  prevail  in  the 
English  courts.  The  English  advocates  are  gene* 
rally  better  informed;  and  some  of  them  either 
study  law  in  England,  or  under  the  attorney-and 
solicitor-generals  in  Capada,  who  are  generally 
men  of  considerable  ability  and  extensive  practice* 
The  Canadian  lawyersi  are  npt  excelled  in  the  art 
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of  charging  eren  by  their  brethren  in  England* 
Their  fees  kre  high,  tboDgh  regulated  in  some  mea- 
sure  by  the  court.  Notaries  charge  25  j.  merely  for 
making  a  protest.  They  are  always  accompanied 
by  a  brother  notary,  who  deceives  7  s.  6rf.  for  his 
walk,  and  for  attesting  the  signature  to  the  protest. 
Tenacious  as  the  Habitans  are  of  their  money, 
they  are  often  invdved  in  litigation,  and  the  young 
advocates  know  how  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
ignorance  of  their  clients. 

**  To  be  at  law,"  says  Monsesquieu,  «'  is  a 
Wretched  condition  of  life ;  the  title  accompanies 
a  man  to  his  last  moment ;  it  descends  to  his  pos« 
terity,  and  passes  from  one  descendant  to  another, 
until  the  final  extinction  of  the  unfortunate  family. 
Poverty  seems  always  attached  to  that  melancholy 
title.  The  strictest  justice  can  prevent  only  a  part 
of  its  misfortunes ;  and  such  is  the  state  of  things^ 
that  the  formalities  introduced  for  the  preservation 
of  public  order  are  now  become  the  scourge  of 
individuals.  Legal  industry  is  become  the  scourge 
of  fortune  as  well  as  commerce  and .  agriculture : 
oppression  there  looks  for  food,  and  chicane  brings 
on  the  ruin  of  the  unfortunate  litigant.  The  in- 
justice, frequently,  is  not  in  the  judgment  but  in 
the  delay :  the  gaining  of  a  suit  often  does  more 
injury  than  would  a  contrary  prompt  decision* 
Honest  men,  heretofore,  brought  rogues  before 
the  tribunals,  but  now  the  rogues  there  sue  honest 
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jnen.    TbQ  trustee  denies  his  trusty  in  the  hope 
that  timid  right  will  soon  cease  to  demand  justiee ; 
and  the  raTisher  acquaints  the  olyect  ckf  his  yio-  . 
leace,  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  call  him  to 
an  account  for  his  tran^ression/' 

The  truth  of  the  pceoeding  observations  will  be 
readiljr  admitted  by  every  man  who  has  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  law.  It  is,  however^  easier  to 
eipose  evils  than  to  remove  them ;  and  it  is  but 
a  poor  eonsobtion  to  grieve  over  that  whidi  we 
cannot  remeify.  The  law  in  Canada  is  extremely 
tedious ;  but,  to  compare  it  with  the  law  o(  Scot- 
land^ and  the'£nglish  court  of  Chancery,  is  to 
<3oropare  the  fleetness  of  the  hare  with  the  slug- 
gbk  motion  of  the  snail. 

Among  the  judges  in  Canada,  the  late  chief 
justice  Allcock  shone  conspicuously  for  learning 
and  pnofound  knowledge  of  juris[Hnidence.  His 
abilities  as  a^  lawyer  were  equalled  only  by  his 
upright  conduct  as  a  judge.  In  all  his  decisions 
he  tempered  the  law  with  equity ;  a  proceeding 
highly  necessary  in  such  a  country  as  Canada, 
where,  from  the  anomalies  of  the  French  civil  law, 
and  the  illiteracy  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
it  is  difficult  to  render  justice  to  whom  it  is  due. 

Mr«  Sewell,  the  late  attorney-general,  succeeded 
to  Mr.  AUcock's  situation.  He  is  a  gentleman  of 
considerable  talents,  and  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  practice  of  the  Canadian  laws.    The  ^t^ 
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tomey-generalship  being  thus  vacated^  it  was  not 
found  a  very  easy  matter  to  fill  it  with  abilities 
equal  to  Mr.  Sewell's ;  and  for  some  time  the  so^ 
licitor-general  and  all  the  English  advocates  were 
upon  the  jui  vive,  each  expecting  that  he  should 
be  th^  happy  man :  but  his  excellency  Sir  James 
Craigy  to  the  confusion  of  many,  and  the  astonish* 
ment  of  all,  appointed  Mr.  Bowen,  one  of  the 
youngest  advocates  of  Quebec,  of  course  not  an 
experienced  civilian,  but  possessed  of  very  respect- 
able talents  and  acquirements.  The  salary  is  not 
more  than  300/.  per  annum ;  but  the  govern'- 
snent-practice  attached  to  the  situation  is  con- 
sidered worth  more  than  2000/.  a  year,  inde-*> 
pendent  of  the  private  practice.  .  Mr.  Bowen^ 
however,  received  the  situation  only  upon  the  con- 
dition of  his  giving  up  the  latter,  and  attending 
for  three  years  wholly  to  the  government  business, 
after  which  he  was  at  liberty  to  resume  it.  This 
appointment,  and  the  conditions  upon  which  it 
^mB  given,  afford  a  certain  proof  of  his  excellency's 
desire  to  encourage  merit  and  to  benefit  the  public 
service.* 

The  expenses  of  the  civil  list,  in  Lower  Canada^ 
amounted  in  the  year  1807  to  44,410/.  3^.  lid. 
sterling ;  about  three-fourths  of  this  sum  are  de- 

*  Sine*  tbat  time  a  neiT  attorney.general  lias  hem  s#nf 
oat  hj  Lovd  Castl^reagh  to  supersede  Mr.  Boweo  1 
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frayed  by  the  province  out  of  the  king's  domains, 
and  duties  payable  on  the  importation  of  certain 
articles  into  Lower  Canada ;  the  remainder  is  sup- 
plied by  Great  Britain^  which  also  supports  the 
protestant  clergy,  the  military,  and  Indian  esta* 
blisbments.  In  order  to  afford  a  clear  idea  of  the 
expenses  of  the  government  of  Lower  Canada, 
I  shall  present  the  reader  with  the  following  state* 
meht  of  receipts  and  expenses  upop  an  average  of 
^hree  years,  from  the  time  the  new  constitution 
took  place  in  1791  to  1803.  The  civil  expenses 
have  augmented  but  little  since  the  latter  period, 
fdtbough  the  receipts  have  grditly  increased  in 
ponsequence  of  the  non-intercourse  laws  of  the 
United  States*. 


i. 
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By  the  preceding  table  of  receiptB  and  expetitm 
of  the  civil  govern  ment^  rt  appeitrs  that  the  forged 
qf  St.  Maurioe,  at  Three  Rivera,  which  belong 
to  the  king,  have  risen  eonsideraUy  in  valae^ 
and  that  in  1798  they  brought  no  more  thaa 
20/.  iG«.  %d.  p^r  annum,  whereas  in  1603  they 
let  to  Messrs.  Munro  and  Bell,  merdiants  of 
Quebec,  for  850/.  per  annum :  these  genAemea 
had  a  lease  for  three  years,  and  the  concern 
answered  so  well,  that  they  laid  out  large  sums  of 
money  upon  the  property.  In  I806  the  lease  e)c^ 
pired,  and  was  again  pot  up  to  public  sale,  whett 
the  same  gentleman  received  the  fdfges  with  a 
lease  of  twenty  years  for  the  paltry  sum  of  60/. 
per  annum ;  they  were  the  only  bidders,  through 
some  accident  which  prevented  another  merchant 
from  attending  the  sale ;  but  I  w^s  told  that  they 
intended  to  have  bid  as  far  as  ]  200/.  per  annum 
for  it,  rather  than  have  let  it  go  out  of  their 
bands.  How  this  transaction  has  been  managed^ 
is  yet  a  mystery;  the  fault  can  attach  only  to 
those  who  disposed  of  the  property  in  such  a 
shameful  manner,  by  which  the  public  will  sustain 
9  loss  of  22,800/. 

The  fluctuation  of  the  irmts  de  quint,  or  fifths, 
upon  the  sale  of  fiefs,  which  I  have  before  noticed, 
is  fully  exemplified  in  those  of  the  royal  domains 
mentioned  in  the  table,  where  it  appears  that  no 
less  than  3,828/.  13^.  ]  id.  were  received  in  1798, 
and  in  the  year  iSOS  only  263L  Of.    The  kitig^ft 
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posts  are  trading  places  for  fars^  and  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  North-west  Company  ;  they  have  also 
risen  in  value  far  above  the  annual  rent  paid  for 
them,  and  when  the  leases  are  out  will  no  doubt 
bring  a  very  considerable  sum,  provided  they  are 
not  disposed  of  like  the  forges  of  St.  Maurice. 

Among  the  articles  upon  which  duties  have 
been  laid,  both  by  the  provincial  and  imperial 
parliaments,  rum  is  the  most  productive ;  and  in 
the  course  of  eight  years  the  duty  has  more  than 
doubled  itself.  It  is  frequently  retailed  at  5s*  per 
gallon,  and  might  yet  bear  an  additional  duty  that 
would  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  for 
the  support  of  the  civil  government,  which  is  at 
present  supplied  by  Great  Britain, 

Sdaries  of  the  di^ertni  Officen  bt^onging  to  the  Gcfoernmeni  of 

Jjmer  Canada,  in  Sterling  Money. 

GoTernor  General,  if  absent,  9,000/. — resident . . .  .4,000 

Jiieatenaol  Governor,  ditto,  2,000/«— ditto 4,000 

Lieatenaot  Governor  of  Gasp^  • 400 

Tbe  Members  of  tbe  Ezecntire  Council,  each «    100 

Chief  Justice  of  Quebec  and  the  Province    • •  •  1^500 

£;hief  Justice  of  Montreal  , « 1,100 

Seven  puisne  Judges,  including  their  Salaries  as  Coun- 

seliors,  each   ^^ 

{Provincial  Judge  of  Three  Riven ^00 

Provincial  Judge  of  Gasp6 SOO 

Attomey.Gen.-^alary  300/.— Government  Pracace2,00a 

SoUcitor.General— salary  200/.— Ditto 1,500 

Judge  of  the  Vice  Admiralty  Court  ., 200 

Protestant  Bishop  of  Cuiada 3)^00 

^if  elye  Protestant  Clergymen,  each  from  •...•.  200 1#  £OCI 
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Pnrnndal  Secreiarj •'•  frr. .  •'.  •  •  77    400 

Secretary  to  the  GoTemor,  Clerk  to  the  Crown  in 

Chaoeery,  and  Clerk  to  the  EzecutiTe  Cooncil ; 

which  three  placet  are  held  by  one  person 800 

Asabtaot  Secretary • ^  •  ••  •  .^  200 

Qerk  in  the  Chateau  Office 120 

French  Translator  to  the  GoTernment  ••.•••..••••  200 

ProTlncial  Aide  de  Camp i •  •  • 200 

Adjutant  General  of  the  Militia 200 

Receirer  General 400 

Snperintendant  General  of  the  Indian  Department  • .  1^000 

Storekeeper  General  of  the  Indian  Department ....  9^ 

Inspectors  and  Cultivators  of  Hemp,  each •  • , «  200 

Inspector  General  of  Accounts.  •  • ^  $60 

.Surreyor  General  ••••••»« '•••••.••••  300 

Depu^  Surreyjpr  General   150 

Grand  Voyer  of  the  Province 500 

Grand  Voyer  of  Quebec,  and  Superintendant  of  Postl 

Houses 2iO 

Grand  Voyer  of  Montreal,  150/.— Three  Rivers,  90L 

Gasp6 ' 50 

Inspector  General  of  Forests,  and  Inspector  of  Police 

at  Quebec  300 

Inspector  of  Police  at  Montreal • 100 

Inspector  of  Chimneys  at  Quebec,  (0/.*<-Montrea], 

0OL~Three  Rivers   ,.  15 

Naval  Officer  at  Quebec  . .  > «  )0P 

Harbour  Master  of  Quebec 100 

Interpreters  to  the  Indians,  each 100 

Sheriffs  at  Quebec  and  Montreal » 100/*  each>  supposed 

perquisites 1,500 

Sheriff  at  Three  Rivers,  50L  perquisites.  .,....•••••  500 

Sheriff  at  Gasp6,  40/.  perquisites   • f.  200 

Coroners  at  Quebec  and  Montreal^  each  •  •  •  •  • 50 

Pensions  to  various  persons,  about, •  ••  •  •  »^ 3,000 
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Exclusive  of  the  expenses  for  the  civil  esta-r 
blishment  of  Lower  Canada,  which  are  chiefly 
defrayed  hath  the  province,  the  British  government 
is  at  considerable  expense  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  English  clergy,  the  distribution  of  presents 
to  the  Indians,  and  the  military  force  and  fortifi- 
cations requisite  for  the  security  of  the  colony^ 
Ae  I  am  withput  the  official  documents  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  actual  sum  expended  by  Great 
!Britain  annually  on  account  of  the  two  pro- 
vinces, I  can  only  form  a  probable  estimate  of 
the  amount,  which,  according  to  the  best  i|i/or* 
mat  ion  I  have  been  able  to  procure,  cKnnot  be 
less  than  500,000/.  sterling.  It  must,  howevefr, 
be  observed,  that  the  expenses  of  the  colony  are 
always  in  a  fluctuating  state,  in  consequence  of 
the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  military  force^ 
and  the  extraordinary  repairs  of  fortifications. 
The  military  expenses  alone  fpr  1858  must  be 
very  great,  and  together  with  ]  SOp,  most  likely, 
be  near  a  million  sterliogi 

The  expenses  of  the  civil  government  In  Upper 
Canada  are  defrayed  by  direct  taies;  by  duties 
upon  articles  imported  from  the  United  States ; 
and  a  sum  granted  by  the  Lower  province  out  of 
certain  duties.  In  Upper  Canada,  lands,  houses, 
and  mills;  hqrsesj  cows,  pigs,  and  other  pro- 
perty  are  Valued,  add  taxed  |it  the  rate  of  one 
penny  in  the  pound.  Wood-lands  are  valued  at 
pne  ^hilling  per  acre»  and  cultivated  lan^s  at  50s. 
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per  acre.  A  house  with  only  one  chimney  pays 
no  tax ;  but  with  two  it  is  charged  at  the  rate  of 
40/.  per  annuro^  though  it  may  be  but  a  mere 
hoveK 

The  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  pay  no  direct 
taxes^  except  for  the  repair  of  roads^  highways^ 
paving  streets,  Sec,  and  then  they  have  the  choice 
of  working  themselves,  or  sending  one  of  their 
labourers  with  a  horse  and  cart,  &c.  The  revenue 
is  raised,  as  stated  in  the  table  of  receipts  and 
expenses* 

The  French  Canadians  are  very  averse  from 
taxation  in  a  direct  way,  and  much  opposition  is 
always  experienced  from  the  French  members  of 
the  House  of  Assembly,  whenever  any  proposi* 
tion,  however  beneficial,  may  be  offered,  which 
involves  a  direct  cess.  The  utility  of  turnpikes 
has  often  been  agitated  in  the  provincial  parlia- 
ment ;  and  though  the  country  would  be  greatly 
improved  by  the  opening  of  new  roads  and  com- 
munications with  distant  settlements,  yet  the 
measure  has  always  been  violently  oppbsed  by 
the  French  party.  The  communication  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  by  the  way  of 
Lake  Champlain,  is  extremely  difficult ;  the  roads 
are  execrable,  and  will  never  be  improved  until 
turnpikes  are  established  upon  them.  A  very 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on  between  the  two 
countries,  and  would  increase  with  the  facility  of 
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communication.  The  ignorance  and  obstinacy^ 
however^  of  several  of  the  French  members  have 
hithero  bajdled  the  more  enlarged- and  liberal 
views  of  the  British  merchants,  who  are  ever 
desirous  of  affording  the  utmost  facility  to  trade 
|ind  comTnerce. 
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CHAPTER  Xll. 

Commerce  of  Lower  Canada'-^SeUlement  of  the 
French  in  the  Countrtf-^^Situaiion  of  the. Co-- 
lony  in  17  65 — Improper  Conduct  of  the  Bri-^ 
iish  Traders'^Dissatisfaction  of  the  Canadian 
-  Noblesse  and  Peasantry-^General  Murray*s 
Letter  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council— Table  of 
Imports  and  Exports  of  Canada^  from  1754 
to  1 8O7 — Progressive  Increase  of  Commerce*^ 
Wheat — Exports  of  1808 — Residence  of  the 
Gonemor-general^  necessary  for  the  JVelfare 
of  the  CoUmy-^Fur-Trade^Mr.  M'Tavish-^ 
North' West  Company — Michillimahinah  Com-- 
pany — Outrage  committed  by  the  Americans  on 
Lake  Ontario^ 

The  commerce  of  Canada^  preTioiis  to  the  don- 
4Uest  of  tte  country  by  the  English^  was  trifling 
and  unimportant^  apd  the  balance  of  trade  con- 
aiderably  against  the  colony.  It  is  only  within 
the  last  thirty  years  that  it  has  bedome  of  suffi- 
dent  magnitude  to  claim  the  attention  of  enter- 
prising individuals^  and  to  be  of  political  impor- 
tance to  the  mother-country. 

It  was^  perhaps^  an  unfortunate  djfcumstance 
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for  Canada,  that  is  was  colonized  by  the  French, 
who  are  a  people  little  qualified  for  agriculture^ 
and  less  for  commerce.  Their  flighty  and  vola- 
tile imaginations  having  been  checked  by  the 
disappointment  of  not  discovering  gold  or  silver 
mines,  by  which  they  had  promised  themselves 
the  immediate  possession  of  immense  riches,  they 
could  ill  brook  a  residence  in  such  a  dreary 
country,  where  the  ground  was  covered  one  half 
the  year  with  snow. 

Agriculture,  with  them,  was  a  matter  of  ne« 
cessity  rather  than  of  choice,  and  it  is  possible 
that  they  were  very  ignorant  o(  that  art*  The 
first  settlers  being  composed  chiefly  of  soldiers, 
and  men  of  a  roving  and  adventurous  spirit,  very 
steady  or  regular  habits  could  not  be  expected 
from  them.  The  chase,  therefore,  offered  greater 
charms  than  the  slow  and  tedious  process  of  agri- 
culture; and  few  could  be  found  who  did  not 
prefer  the  gun  to  the  plough. 

The  produce  of  the  chase  not  only  supplied 
th^m  with  provisions,  but  also  with  dothing; 
and  in  a  short  time  the  peltry  which  they  pro- 
cured in  their  excursions  came  to.be  estimated 
at  its  proper  value,  and  afforded  them  a  very  pro- 
fitable article  for  exportation  to  the  mother-coun- 
try. The  forests,  independent  of  their  animal 
productions,  abounded  with  inexhaustible  -quan-i 
tities  of  valuable  timber;  and  the  seas,  rivers,  and 
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ii^kj^,  were  eqi^ally  abundant  m  every  species  w4 
TOfiety  of  fish^  Tb^se  afltiqles,  with  a  few  other 
raturpl  prodoctionsi  forijaed  tb^  only  source  of 
trade  m  the  colony  for  nearly  a  century  and  half  f 
and  they  w^e  far  from  being  equivalent  to  tb^ 
demands  of  ib<8  colonists,  who  imported  frbi» 
Fraui^  mor^  than  dcwW^  the  amount  of  their 
e:sport«;  by  ¥^bich  nofiws  their  expenses  greatly 
exce^ed  jbheMr  incom^»  and  reduced  the  credilb 
of  the  coloipy  to  a  v^iy  low  ebbf 

A  variety  of  ^cfJiodiciiits  were  proposed  apd 
adopted,  to  remedy  this  ddect ;  among  the  rest 
wa$  the  i^^ui^  cf  paper-rapney,  which  in  a  &w 
years  a^e^mulated  sp  rapidly,  th^t  sq^cely  any 
Goia  was  to  be  found  in  the  country.  Frendi 
iK)}s,  consjisting  .of  brass  and  a  very  small  mixr 
tgjre  of  silver,  whieh  passed  for  »ther  le^s  .than  ^a 
penny,  were  all  thajt  w^s  icircul^yted.  The  pafiiec- 
43urrenoy  bavjiog  ]sto  stability  in  itself,  in  ccwise' 
4^nce  of  its  pa}went  being  protracted  from  year 
to  ymv  ^U  $t  l^tg^  into  disrepute,  and  at  the 
pmod  of  the  cofA^Q»t  more  tt^  flOO,000/.  wer^e 
dtte  to  the  colony  by  the  French  naitiop  on  ac- 
count of  bBls  of  exchange  ^nd  paper  currency. 
This  sum  was  aAerwairds  liquidated  by  Fr^neej 
tbroogjh  the  intenferenee  of  Great  Biitain ;  but 
the  colonists  sustwaed'  a  very  considemble  loas. 

Wheft  the  Eoglisb  toc^  possession  of  Canada^ 
boUi  eommecoe  and  agriculture  were  in  a  veiy 
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low  state,  and  it  was  several  years  before  either 
became  of  sufficient  valae  to  interest  the  govern^ 
menty  or  reward  the  exertions  of  individuals.  Of 
the  situation  of  the  colony  in  1765^  about  six 
years  after  the  capture  of  Quebec,  a  vety  accurate 
account  has  been  given  by  General  Murray,  at 
that  time  governor  and  commander-in-chief,  in 
a:  letter  to  the  brds  of  trade  and  plantations.  A 
long  warfare,  and  the  subsequent  conquest  of  the 
country,  had  distressed  and  agitated  the  minds  oi 
the  inhabitants,  who  saw  themselves  reduced  to 
subjection,  and  governed  by  a  handful  of  men. 
The  noblesse  and  dergy  felt  their  pride  hurt,  and 
themselves  humbled,  by  the  loss  of  their  power 
and  influence  among  the  peq)le ;  and  the  people, 
exposed  to  the  action  of  laws  and  regulations  with 
which  they  were  unacquainted,  or  which  they 
comprehaided  with  difficulty,  became  restless 
and  uneasy  under  a  govemment  differing  so  es- 
sentially from  their  own.  It  seldom  happens 
that  innovations  in  the  laws  and  government  of  a 
countty>  howeVtf  beneficial  they  may  eventually 
prove,  are  attended  in  their  outset  with  peaceable 
acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  people ;  and  in  a 
subjugated  country  especially,  a  very  ready  com- 
pliance with  the  will  of  the  conquorors  can  hardly 
be  expected  from  the  conquered.    Time,  which 

ft 

generally  annihilates  or  softens  all  animosity  and 
discontent^  affords  the  only  chance  of  success, 
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The  peculiarities  of  temper  and  opinion  are  gra- 
daally  worn  away  by  promiscuous  converse,  as 
angular  bodies  and  uneven  surfaces  lose  their 
points  and  asperities  by  frequent  attrition  against 
each  other,  and  approach  by  degrees  to  uniform 

rotundity. 

The  letter  to  which  I  have  alluded  was  written 
by  Gieneral  Murray,  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
England,  in  1766,  in  which  year  he  left  the 
government  of  Canada.  As  it  is  an  official  paper^ 
its  accuracy  of  course  may  be  depended  oh.  i 
therefore  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  lay 
it  before  my  readers,  as  it  affords  a  better  picture 
of  the  situation  of  affairs  in  the  province  at  that 
period,  that  any  other  account  I.  have  met  with. 

^*  Mt  Lords, 
**  In  Mr.  Secretary  Conway's  letter  to  me  of  the  24th 
October,  1764, 1  am  ordered  to  prepare  for  my  return  to  En. 
gland,  in  order  to  gire  a  fnll  and  distinct  account  of  the  pre- 
test state  of  the  province  of  Quebec ;  of  the  nature  and  ac. 
count  of  the  disorders  which  hare  happened  there ;  and  of  my 
conduct  and  proceedings  in  the  administration  of  the  gorern- 
ment.  In  obedience  to  that  command,  I  have  the  honour 
to  report  as  foUows :-— and  first  the  state  of  the  province : 

^*  It  consists  of  one  hundred  and  ten  parishes,  exclusive  of 
the  towns  of  Quebec  and  Montreal.  These  parishes  contain 
9y7^^  houses,  and  54,575  Christian  souls ;  they  occupy,  of 
arable  land,  955,754  arpents.  They  sowed  in  the  year  1765^ 
180,500)  minots  of  grain,  and  thatyear  they  possessed  12,546 
oxen,  22,7^4  cows,  15,039  young  homed  cattle^  27>064 
theep^  28,976  swine,  and  13^7^7  horsey  as  appears  by  the 
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aaiMxed  recapijfculation  (recensement)  taken  hj  mj  Qidew,  id 

the  year  1765,    The  towns  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  contain 

about  11,700  inhabitants.    The  Savages^  who   are  called 

Koman.catbolics,  living  within  the  limits  of  the  province, 

consist  of  7)400  sonls:  so  that  the  whole,  exclusive  of  th^ 

king's  troops,  do  amouot  to  76,^7^  souls;  of  which,  m 

the  parishes  are  19  protestant  families;  the  rest  of  tbat 

persuasion  (a  few  half-paj  officers  excepted)  are  traders, 

mechanics,  and  publicans,  who  reside  in  the  low  towns  of 

Quebec  and  Montreal.    Most  of  them  were  followers  of  the 

army,   of  mean  education,  or  soldiers  disbanded  at  tbe  re* 

duction  of  the  troops.    AU  have  their  fortunes  to  «ia)^e»  9nd, 

I  fear,  feto  are  solicitous  about  the  means,  when  the  end  can  be 

attained.    I  report  them  to  be,  in  general,  the  most  immoraf 

collection  of  men  I  ever  knew  :  of  course,  little  calculated 

to  make  the  new  subjects  enamoured  with  our  laws,  religion, 

and  customs ;  and  far  less  adapted  to  enforce  these  laws, 

which  are  to  govern. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  Canadians,  accustomed  to  an  arbi. 

trary  and  a  sort  of  military  government,  are  a  f^^ngld,  kidns- 

t  trio««,  and  mora}  race  of  men,  who,  fir.om  the  just  and  mild 

treatment  they  met  with  from  His  Majesty's  military  officers^ 
that  ruled  the  country  for  four  years,  until  the  establishpiien/t: 
of  civil  government,  had  greatly  got  the  bettfsir  of  the  nf  tgir^^ 
^tipathy  they  had  to  their  conquerojrs. 

*'  They  consist  of  a  i^blesse,  who  are  numerous,  and  wW 
pique  thetpselves  much  upon  the  antiqjuty  of  tkelr  families 
their  own  military  glory,  and  thajt  of  t.heir  ancestors.  Thejfft 
noblesse  are  seigniors  of  the  whole  country,  andy  thongkjiot 
rich,  are  iu  a  situation  in  that  plentiful  part  pf  the  wprl^^ 
where  money  is  scarce,  and  luxury  «till  unknown,  to  support 
their  dignity*  Their  tenants,  wiio  pay  only  a9  annual  quit- 
rent  of  about  a  dollar  for  one  hundred  acre^,  are  at  their  eas^, 
and  comfortable. .  They  have  been  accusjtpmed  to  resp^c^t 
uxd  obey  their  nobjiesse ;  their  teiMires  hmf^  BiillUry  ia,tl|e 
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feodal  manaery  they  have  shared  with  them  the  dangers  of 
the  field,  and  natural  affection  has  heen  increased  in  pro^ 
portion  to  the  calamities  which  hate  been  common  to  both, 
from  the  conquest  of  the  coantrj.    As  they  have  been  taught 
to  respect  their  superiors,  and  are  not  yet  intoxicated  with 
the  abuse  of  liberty,  tiiey  are  shocked  at  the  insults  which 
their  noblesse  and  the  king's  officers  have  received  from  the 
English  traders,  and  lawyers,  since  the  civil  goverpmenl: 
took  place.  •  It*is  natural  to  suppt>8e  they  ar^  jealous  of 
their  religion.    .They  are  very  ignorant :  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  French  government  to  keep  them  bo  :  few  or  none 
can  read.    Printing  was  never  permitted  in  Canada  till  we 
got  possession  of  it.     Their  veneration  for  the  priesthood  is 
in  proportion  to  their  ignorance :  it  will  probably  decrease 
as  they  become  enlightened,  for  the  clergy  there  are  of  mean  • 
birth  and  very  illiterate ;  and  as  they  are  now  debarred 
from  supplies  of  ecclesiastics  from  France^  that  order  of  niem 
will  become  more  and  more  contemptible^  provided  they  are  not 
egpoied  to  penecutian.    The  state  of  the  Roman  clergy  I 
have  already  described  in  my  report  to  your  lordship'^ 
office,  ia  the  year  1763 ;  it  will  therefore  be  superfluous  t# 
say  more  <m  that  subject  here,  as  no  alteration  has  h^pened 
since  that  time. 

^^  I  am  really  ignorant  of  any  remarkable  disorders  which 
have  happened  in  the  colony,  while  I  commanded  there ; 
the  outrage  commitledion  Mr.  Walker,  magistrate  at.Mou. 
treal,  excepted.  A  thorough  detail  of  that  horrid  affair  I 
have  already  laid  before  the  king's  servants,  in  my  letter  to 
the  lords  of  trade,  of  the  2d  March  1765.  I  have  aanexe4 
a. copy  of  that  letter,  in  case  it  may  not  have  fallen  into 
your  lordships'  bands. 

^^  Disorders  and  divisions,  from  the  nature  of  things, 

could  not  be  avoided  in  attempting  to  establish  the  civil 

;government  in  Canada,  agreeable  to  my  iostructions,  while 

the 'same  troops  who  conquered  and  governed  the  country 
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for  four  jean  remained  in  it.  They  were  commanded  b^ 
an  officer,  who  by  the  ciTil  establishment  had  been  depriTed 
of  the  goTemment,  of  half  the  prorince,  avd  who  remained^ 
in  everj  re^ct^  indejpendent  of  the  civil  establishments 
Magistrates  were  to  be  made,  and  juries  to  be  composed^ 
ont  of  450  contemptible  settlers  and  traders.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  how  the  narrow  ideas  and  ignorance  of  soch  men 
must  offend  any  troops,  more  especially  those  who  had  so 
long  goterned  thenij  and  knew  the  means  from  which  they 
were  elevated.  It  Would  be  lety  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  such  men  would  not  be  intoxicated  with  the  unexpected 
power  put  into  their  hands,  and  that  they  would  not  be^ , 
eager  to  show  how  amply  they  possessed  it.  As  there  wer^ 
no  barracks  in  the  country,  the  quarterivg  of  the  troops 
furnished  perpetual  opportunities  of  displaying  their  im« 
portance  and  rancour.  The  Canadian  noblesse  were  hated, 
because  their  birth  sind  behaviour  entitled  them  thein  to  r6. 
spect;  and  the  peasants  were  abhorred,  because  they  wer^ 
saved  from  the  oppression  they  Were  threatened  with.  Tho 
resentment  of  the  grand  jury  at  Quebec  put  the  truth  of 
these  remarks  beyond  doubt.*  The  silence  of  the  king's 
servants  to  the  governor's  remonstrances  in  consequence  of 
their  presentments,  though  his  secretary  was  sent  to  them 
on  purpose  to  expedite  an  explanation,  contributed  to  en- 
.courage  the  disturbers  of  the  peace. 

'^  The  improper  choice  and  numbers  of  the  civil  officers 
sent  out  from  England  increased  the  intjuietitdes  of  the  colo- 
ny. Instead  of  men  of  genius  and  untainted  morals,  tho 
very  reverse  were  appointed  to  themo^t  important  offices  ; 
and  it  was  impossible  to  communicate,  through  them,  thos^ 
impressions  of  the  dignity  of  government,  by  which  alonls 
mankind  can  be  held  together  in  society.    The  judge  fixed 


*  The  grand  jury  presented  the  Roman  Catholics  ar  a 
nuisance,  on  accouat  of  their  religioii)  ftc» 
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vpon  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  75,600  foreigners  to  the 
laws  and  goTemment  of  Great  Britain  was  taken  from  a 
gaol,  entirely  ignorant  of  ciril  law,  and  of  the  languago 
of  the  people.  The  attorney  .general^  with  regard  to  the 
language  of  the  people,  was  not  better  qualified.  The 
oficers .  of  secretary  of  the  proTince,  register,  clerk  of  the 
council,  commissary  of  stores  and  proTisions,  proTost  martial, 
&c. ,  were  giten  by  patent  to  men  of  interest  in  England, 
who  let  them  out  to  the  best  bidders ;  and  so  little  did  they 
consider  the  capacity  of  their  representatiTes,  that  not  one  of 
them  understood  the  language  of  the  natires.  As  no  salary 
was  annexed  to  these  patent  places,  the  Talue  of  them  de« 
pended  upon  the  fees^  which  by  my  instructions  I  was  ordered 
to  establish)  equal  to  those  of  the  richest  ancient  colony. 
This  heavy  tax,  and  the  rapacity  of  the  English  lawyers, 
were  seTorely  felt  by  the  poor  Canadians :  but  they  patiently 
submitted ;  and  though  stimulated  to  dispute  it  by  some  of 
t]^e  licentious  traders  from  New. York,  they  cheerfully 
obeyed  the  stamp.act,  in  hopes  that  their  good  behayiour 
would  recommend  then!  to  the  fayour  and  protection  of 
their  soyereign, 

^*  As  the  conncH.books  of  the  province,  and  likewise  my 
answers  to  the  complaints  made  against  my  administration, 
have  been  laid  before  youf  lordships,  it  is  needless  to  presume 
to  say  any  thing  further  on  that  subject,  than  that  I  glory  in 
haying  been  accused  of  warmth  and  firmness  in  protecting 
the  king's  Canadian  subjects,  and  of  doing  the  utmost  in  my 
power  to  gun  to  my  royal  master  tie  affectionB  of  that  brave, 
hardy  people,  who$e  emigration^  {f  ^^  it  ihoidd  happen^  wiU  be 
an  irreparable  loss  to  this  empire  ;  to  prevent  which,  I  declare 
to  your  lordships,  I  would  cheerfully  submit  to  greater 
calumnies  and  indignities  (if  greater  can  be  devised)  than 
hitherto  I  have  jindergoue. 

*'  I  have  the  hpnour  to  be,  kc.** 

Fpm  the  contents  of  this  letter^  it  appears  evi- 
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dent  that  much  cordiality  could  not  exist  between 
the  French  inhabitants  and  the  British  settlers. 
The  former  were  a  people  who  prided  themselves 
on  their  ancestry^  and  consequently  despised  the 
latter,  who  were  of  mean  birth,  and  possessed  of 
still  meaner  abilities.  The  mutual  disgust  and 
jealousy  which  were  thus  created,  tended  very 
considerably  to  depreciate  the  state  of  the  colony 
for  some  years :  commerce  declined  rather  than 
increased;  nor  did  she  raise  her  drooping  head 
till  order  and  regularity  were  introduced  into  the 
government,  and  its  affairs  were  conducted  by 
men  of  talent  and  worth ;  British  subjects  were 
then  induced  to  emigrate  to  Canada,  and  embark 
Iheir  property  in  speculations  which  have  since 
raised  the  colony  to  an  unexampled  state  of  pro- 
sperity. 

The  following  table  of  imports  and  exports  will 
exhibit  the-  progressive  augmentation  of  com- 
merce from  the  year  1754  to  the  present  period. 
I  have  only  enumerated  the  principal  staple  com- 
modities which  are  exported ;  the  other  colonial 
produce  is  included  with  the  furs,  which  have 
always  formed  the  chief  support  of  the  colony. 
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This  table  of  imports  and  exports  is  derived 
irom  official  documents,  but  for  the  years  1797> 
I8O7,  and  1808,  the  amount  of  the  exports  was 
not  mentioned  in  the  lists  published  by  the  Cus- 
tom house  at  Quebec:  I  have,  however,  been  able 
to  ascertain  the  sums  by  the  price- current  for  those 
years ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  there  are  but  a 
few  pounds  difference,  either  ope  way  or  the  other, 
when  the  amount  of  the  exports  is  taken  in  the 
aggregate.  The  progressive  improvement  of  com-- 
merce  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  exports  for 
I8O7  and  ]  808,  ^  and,  when  compared  with  those 
of  former  years,  must  clearly  show  what  the  pro- 
vince is  capable  of,  provided  that  her  resources 
are  properly  brought  into  action. 

It  appears  that  in  1754,  under  the  French  go- 
vernment, there  was  a  balance  against  the  colony 
of  *14 1,209/.  5^.  4d.  sterling:  this  great  deficiency 
could  have  been  supplied  only  by  the  large  sums 
expended  for  the  military  establishment,  the  sup- 
port of  the  gavemment,  and  the  building  of  ships 
for  the  service  of  the  French  government  in  Eu- 
rope, which  were  paid  for  by  bills  drawn  on  the 
treasury  of  France.  In  1769  commerce  appears 
to  have  increased  more  rapidly  than  could  have 
been  expected  ;  and  if  the  amount  of  exports  for 
that  year  can  be  depended  on,  a  balance  remained 
in  favour  of  the  colony  of  81,600/.  sterling. 

At  that  period,  and  for  several  years  subsequent, 

a  2 
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the  principal  articies  of  export  consisted  of  peltiy^ 
lumber^  oil,  and  fish,  with  a  small  quantity  ofgiih* 
seng  and    capillaire:   these  were  shipped  from 
Quebec,  Labrador,  and  Gasp£.     Within  the  last 
twenty  years  new  staples  have  arisen,  which  have 
been  exported  to  very  large  amounts,  and  promise 
to  enrich  the  country  equally  with  the  fur  trade. 
These  articles  are  wheats  biscuit^  and  flour ;  pot 
and  pearl-ashes ;  which  in  1 807  amounted  to  one 
half  the  total  exports  of  1 797  •    It  must  be  allowed, 
however,  that  considerable  quantities  of  pot  and 
pearUash  are  brought  into  Canada  by  the  Ame^ 
ricans  from  the  United  States;  yet  the  clearing 
of  the  lands  in  Upper  Canada  and  the  Back  settle- 
ments of  the  Lower  Province  produces  annually 
a  much  greater  quantity  than  what  is,  obtained 
from  the  States.    The  French  Canadians  within 
these  two  or  three  years  have  begun  to  make 
ashes:  they  have  seen  the  facility  with  which 
their  brethren  of  the  United  States  clear  their 
lands  and  pay  their  expenses;  and  though  late> 
yet  are  willing  to  profit  by  the  example.    Their 
poverty,  or  parsimony,  had  prevented  them  from 
paying  20/.  for  a  pot-ash  kettle,  though  they 
might,  like  the  Americans,  have  made  the  salts  in 
Smaller  quantities,  and  with  little  trouble  or  ex- 
pense.    But  it  requires  a  series  of  years  to  d&ct 
a  change  in  tlie  sentiments  or  actions  of  the  French 
Habitans. 
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The  great  demand  for  wheats  which  prevailed 
in  Great  Britain^  and  generally  throughout  Eu- 
rope^  in  1 793-4  and  5,  gave  a  sudden  stimulus  to 
the  exertions  of  the  Canadians^  who  during  those 
years  exported  considerable  quantities  of  wheat^ 
Q8  well  as  flour  and  biscuit.  The  increased  price 
given  for  those  articles  tempted  the  inhabitants 
to  continue  as  large  a  cultivation  of  grain  in  the 
subsequent  years ;  but  the  demand  declining,  they 
lexperienced  a  sensible  reduction  in  their  exports^ 
and  a.  consequent  curtailment  of  their  incomes. 
The  following  statement  will  exhibit  the  fluctu- 
ating demand  for  wheats  biscuit^  and  flour^  from 
1796  to  1808. 


1196 

1799 

180e 

1807 

1808 

Wheat— BuilieU 
Flour — Barrels 
BiMmtt— Cwt. 

3,106 
4,352 

3,882 

128,870 
14,475 
20,535 

1,010,033 
28^01 
22,051 

234,543 
20,424 
28,047 

186,708 
42,462 
32,687 

The  unsettled  state  of  the  market  for  the  above 
articles  renders  it  necessary  to  establish  some  other 
«f  a  more  permanent  nature,  which  might  also  be 
derived  from  agriculture^  and  would  be  the  means 
of  enriching  the  mother  country  as  well  as  the  co- 
lony. The  only  article  which  could  effectually 
supply  this  want  is  hemp  i  and  that  alone^  if  cul- 
tivated to  a  suflicient  extent^  would  be  more  than 
adequate  to  meet  the  wl^ole  expense  of  the  im- 
ports* 


380  EXPOBTS  or  1808. 

The  quantity  of  wheat  exported  in  1802  was 
unusually  great,  being  one  million  ten  thousand 
and  thirty-three  bushels;  but  in  1807  it  had  fallen 
to  less  than  a  fourth  of  that  quantity,  and  in  ]  808 
to  less  than  a  fifth  :  yet  the  general  aggregate  of 
the  exports  has  augmented^  as  well  as  the  number 
of  ships  and  seannen. 

The  exportation  of  almost  every  other  article  m 
1 808  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  preceding  year, 
in  consequence  of  the  embargo  in  the  United 
States.  The  number  of  shipping  thdt  cleared  out 
from  Quebec  in  1808  amounted  to  334,  and  were 
laden  principally  with  timber,  pot-ash,  pitch,  tar, 
and  turpentine;  wheat,  flax-seeds,  staves,  &c.  The 
tonqage  was  70,275,  and  the  number  of  seameq 
3,330.  The  greatest  part  of  these  vessels  were 
sent  by  government,  the  usual  supplies  from  the 
Baltic  being  in  a  great  measure  ci^t  off  by  the 
war  with  Russia  and  Denmark ;  and  the  impor* 
tations  from  the  United  States  being  totally  stop- 
ped by  the  embargo.  The  advantage,  therefore, 
of  Great  Britain  deriving  her  suppliesi  of  hemp,  as 
well  as  every  other  description  of  naval  stores, 
from  Canada,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted. 
Even  in  time  of  peace  they  would  encourage  and 
enrich  the  British  colonists,  and  the  competition 
in  the  market  with  the  productions  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  nqrthern  parts  of  Europe,  woul^ 
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inevitably  tend  to  lessen  the  expenses  of  our  navy 
and  commercial  markie. 

The  unusual  demand  for  the  natural  productions 
of  Canada^  <]uring  1808,  enhanced  the  price  of 
^very  article  in  proportion  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  em- 
bargo laws,  abundance  of  timber  and  staves,  pot 
and  pearl-ashes>  and  provisions  of  every  descrip* 
tion  found  their  way  across  the  boundary-line  into 
Canada,  and  were  shipped  off  to  Europe  or  the 
West.  Indies.  The  Canadian  merchants  rejoiced 
at  th^  embargo,  which  enriched  them  while  it 
made  their  neighbours  poor  indeed.  It  has  truly 
been  a  harvest  for  them ;  but  I  question  whether 
this  year  will  abound  with  such  favourable  (^por- 
tunities  for  speculation  as  the  last. 

A  very  great  object  to  the  weMare  of  the  colony 
is  the  residence  of  the  governor-general.  His  pre- 
sence stimulates  the  inhabitants  to  extraordinary 
exertions ;  while  the  large  establishnrient  he  i»  ob- 
liged to'  support,  added  to  the  increased  number 
of  troops  generally  maintained  in  the  colony  dur- 
ing bis  i«sidence,  circulates  a  very  considerable 
sum  of  money  among  the  people,  and  creates  * 
throughout  the  eommunity  an  universal  spirit  of 
activity.  The  laws  are  then  better  observed,  and 
delay  and  irresolution  in  the  actions  of  government 
can  find  no  excuse :  but  when  the  principal  is  ab- 
sent, and,  as  it  has  frequently  happened,  his  deputy 
also,  the  other  members  of  the  government  nevtr 
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like  to  take  any  responsibility  upon  themselves : 
they  would  rather,  I  believe,  that  the  most  bene- 
ficial plans  should  miscarry,  or  even  an  enemy  be 
allowed  to  ravage  the  country,  than  they  would 
attempt  to  act  without  pasiiiue  insiruclions  from 
home. 

The  arrival  of  Sir  James  Craig  diffused  new 
lifd  and  activity  through  the  province;  the  im- 
becility and  irresolution  which  before  charac- 
terized the  government,  instantly  vanished ;  large 
sums  of  money  were  circulated  by  the  troops; 
and  the  construction  of -new  works,  with  the 
repairs  of  the  old,  gave  full  employment  to  the 
labouring  part  of  the  community;  the  price  of  pro- 
visioris  became  proportionally  enhanced,  chiefly 
at  Quebec,  where  an  unusual  number  of  seamen 
and  soldiers  had  taken  up  their  residence :  hence 
the  country  people  were  enriched,  and  encouraged 
to  greater  exertions. 

The  price  of  every  thing  has  been  nearly 
trebled  within  the  last  6Q  }ear8;  but  the  colony 
has  risen  into  importance :  agriculture  and  com- 
merce continue  to  improve  and  augment ;  many 
of  its  inhabitants  possess  handsome  fortunes,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  a  moderate  independence,  or 
income,  from  trade. 

The  fur  trade  has  been  the  principal  source  of 
all  the  wealth  which  has  for  many  years  been  ac- 
cumulated in  the  prpvince.    This  branch  of  com- 
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merce^  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English 
after  the  conquest ,   was  carried  on   for  several 
years  by  individuals  on  their  own  separate  ac- 
count ;  but  about  25  years  ago,  the  enterprising 
and  active  spirit   of  a   Mr.   M'Tavish   laid  the 
foundation  of  that  association^  at  present  known 
under  the  title  of  The  North-west  Company,  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  that  trade  to  its  utmost 
limits.     This  was  more  likely  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  joint  stock  of  a  company  than  the  small 
properties  of  individual  merchants,  and  the  result 
has  justified  the  expectations  of  its  author.     Much 
jealousy  and  competition  was,  however,  excited 
by  those  north-west  traders,  who  did  not  associate 
with  Mr.  M^Tavish  and  his  friends,  and  for  seve- 
ral years  the  greatest  animosity  subsisted  between 
them.    This  opposition  naturally  gave  rise  to  a 
second   company,   consisting  of   the   individuals 
opposed  to  Mr.  M^Tavish.     Among  the  most 
conspicuous  of  the  second  association  was  Mr. 
M'Kenzie,  now  Sir  Alexander.     The  enterprising 
spirit  of  this  gentleman  is  well  known,  since  the 
publication  of  his  Travels  across  the  North-west 
Continent  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.     The  concerns 
of  his  company  were,  therefore,  managed  with  as 
much  ability  as  the  other,  which  made  their  op- 
ponents seriously  wish  to  combine  the  two  asso- 
ciations  in   one ;    but   the   proud  and   haughty 
spirit  of  Mr.  M'Tavish  would  not  allow  it :  he 
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resolutely  withstood  all  attempts  at  an  accommo^ 
<lation,  and  spared  neither  expense  nor  trouble 
to  crush  the  exertions  of  his  rivals*  Death,  how* 
eyer,  which  too  often  annihilates  the  fairest  hopes 
of  sublunary  bliss,  put  an  end  to  the  contest; 
Mr.  M'Tavish  died,  the  companies  immediately 
joined  their  stocks,  and  commenced  partnership, 
in  which  state  they  remain  at  this  day;  the 
business  being  conducted  under  the  firm  of 
M^Gillivray,  Roderick  M^Kenzie,  and  Co.  though 
the  number  of  persons  who  have  shares  in  the 
company  amounts,  it  is  said,  to  more  than  forty. 
The  clerks,  travellers,  and  Indians,  employed  by 
the  North-west  company,  amiount  to  upwards  of 
3000. 

The  clerks  are  all  adventurous  young  ScotchT- 
men,  who  emigrate,  from  penury  in  the  islands  of 
the  Hebrides,  to  certain  hardships  and  dubious 
affluence  in  the  dreary  wilds  of  the  north-west. 
'  They  engage  for  a  term  o(  five  or  seven  years, 
after  which  they  have  a  certain  yearly  allowance^ 
or  become  partners  in  the  company.  The  hard:- 
ships  and  fatigue  which  they  undergo,  frequently 
tend  to  the  enervation  of  their  frame  and  the 
destruction  of  their  health ;  so  that  at  the  period 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  them  to  retire  from  the  company  with  a  for- 
tune of  20,000/.  and  a  broken  constitution. 

Of  late  years  the  profits  of  the  company  have 
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been  considerably  diminished  by  the  restrictions 
on  our  commerce  on  the  continent  of  Europe^ 
where  the  chief  demand  for  furs  exists.  Con^-i^ 
derable  quantities  are  however  sent  to  the  United 
States,  from  whence  they  are  exported  to  Europe 
under  their  neutral  flag:  an  opening  is  thus 
created  for  the  company^s  peltry,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  very  much  contracted  dur* 
ing  the  war.  The  number  of  skins  exported  to 
England  in  I8O7  was  460,000,  and  to  the  United 
States  286,703;  but  the  embargo  in  1808  must 
have  much  lessened  the  demand  from  that  quarter. 
Upwards,  of  20,000/.  is  annually  paid  in  England 
for  the  duties  on  furs  from  Canada. 

The  capital  employed  by  the  North-west  com- 
pany must  be  very  extensive,  as  the  returns  are 
extremely  slow.  The  trade  is  now  pushed  to  the 
very  extremity  of  the  contiifient ;  from  the  coast 
of  Labrador  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  extending  to 
the  northward   beyond    the   arctic  circle.      The  v 

goods  sent  up  annually  from  Montreal,  for  the  •* 

barter  of  furs  from  the  Indians,  are  upwards  of  ^ 

four  years  before  they  produce  a  return.  Tlie 
dangers  and  difficulties  attending  the  transporta- 
tion of  these  articles  so  many  thousand  miles 
across  rivers,  lakes,  and  portages,  have  been  so 
well  described  by  Sir  Alexander  M^Kenzie,  in 
his  history  of  the  fur  trade,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  ^^tail  them  here :  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
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that  they  surpass  any  thing  that  can  be  formed 
in  klea^  by  persons  who  never  explored  the  vast 
expanse  of  waters^  the  gloomy  and  interminable 
forests,  which  cover  the  extensive  dominions  of 
British  North  America. 

There  is  another  association  established  within 
these  few  years,  called  The  South-west  or  MichiU 
limakinak  Company:  some  of  the  partners  in  this 
association  have  also  shares  in  the  North-west 
company,  but  the  general  concern  is  totally  se- 
parate. The  South-west  merchants  pursue  their 
trade  across  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  and 
down  the  rivers  Illinois,  Ohio,  amd  Mississippi, 
in  the  territory  of  the  Uniterl  States.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  embargo  which  took  place  last  year 
in  the  United  States,  and  which  it  was  appr&» 
hended  would  affect  the  concerns  of  this  company, 
one  of  the  partners  (Mr.  Gillespie)  went  to  Wash* 
ington  to  procure  from  the  government  a  safe 
conduct  for  their  people  and  property  employed 
in  the  trade.  He  was  assured  by  Mr,  Madison, 
that  no  interruption  whatever  should  take  place 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  trade  with  the  Indians 
in  the  United  States'  territory ;  and  a  clause  was 
inserted  to  that  effect  in  the  supplementaryem- 
bargo-act.  Upon  the  return  of  Mr.  Gillespie  to 
Montreal,  the  people  with  the  boats  laden'with 
the  property  for  trade  belonging  to  the  company 
were  accordingly  sent  off  op  their  usual  voyage. 
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On  the  2  J  St  of  May  the  first  five  boats 
within  the  American  limits^  on  Lake  Ontario: 
they  were  hailed  from  the  shore  by  order  of  the 
commandant  of  Niagara :  but  having  no  business 
at  that  place,  the  boats  continued  their  route; 
when  they  were  immediately  fired  upon  by  the 
Americans.  Three  of  the  advanced  bo^ts  puUed 
up  and  escaped ;  the  other  two  were  brought^to 
and  taken  by  the  Americans,  who  finding  them 
were  several  more  astern,  embarked  in  an  armed 
boat,  went  in  search  of  them,  and  captured  five 
more,  which  they  carried  to  Niagara.  They  thea 
sailed  after  the  remainder ;  but  information  being 
given  by  a  gentleman,  who  immiediately  armed  a 
boat  and  went  to  inform  them  of  their  danger, 
the  brigade  put  about  for  Kingston,  where  they 
arrived  in  safety ;  having  been  chased  for  two  days 
by  the  American  armed  boats. 

No  other  motives,  it  is  said,  were  assigned  for 
this  proceeding  by  the  commandant  of  Niagara^ 
than  that  he  had  acted  agreeably  to  his  orders. 
Some  persons  accounted  for  the  outrage  by  his 
being  a  British  deserter;  he  having  escaped  across 
the  line,  and  entered  the  American  service,  in 
which  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  major  in  the 
army,  and  commandant  of  Fort  Niagara;  and 
that  his  enmity  to  us  had  prompted  him  to  act 
as  he  had  done,  under  the  pretence  that  the  eoi* 
bargo-law  authorised  him  to  do  so.    This^  how* 
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ever,  \n  tiot  a  probable  circumstance,  after  the  as-^ 
aurances  that  were  made  to  Mr.  Gillespie  by  the 
American  government ;  and  *  the  mistake  has  no 
doubt  by  this  time  been  rectified,  as  that  gentle- 
man set  off  again  for  Washington,  immediately 
after  the  violence  had  been  committed  against  the 
company. 

I  shall  perhaps  be  hardly  credited,  when  I  say 
that  manufactured  furs  can  be  obtained  consider* 
ably  cheaper  in  England  than  in  Canada;  that 
muffii,  tippets,  caps,  and  hats,  are  all  much  in- 
ferior, in  their  appearance,  to  those  articles  in 
London,  and  above  a  third  higher  in  price.  The 
Canadian  furriers  do  not  yet  possess  the  art  of 
tuniing  their  furs  to  the  most  advantage;  their 
muffs  and  caps  are  heavy  and  cumbersome ;  and 
I .  hazard  little  in  saying  that  a  London  furrier 
would  make  three  muffs  out  of  the  quantity 
which  a  Canadian  puts  into  one.  The  people  of 
Canada,  however,  tell  you  that  a  London  muff 
would  not  be  warm  enough  in  their  country.  As 
it  is  not  yet  the  fashion  for  gentlemen  to  wear 
that  comfortable  appendage,  I  cannot  refute  their 
assertion ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  a  furrier 
from  London  was  to  settle  in  Quebec,  he  would 
be  preferred  to  every  other.  He  must  not, 
however,  expect  to  make  a  rapid  fortune ;  for 
fashions  are  not  so  inconstant  in  Canada  as  in 
England. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  United  States^^ 
Burlington  Memorial  to  Congress — American 
Merchants  settling  at  Montreal-^Interest  for 
Money  not  allowed  to  Catholics  in  Canada — 
Rafts  of  Timber — Productions  of  Upper  Canada 
— Prosperity  of  that  Province — Necessity  cf 
having  good  Roads — Manufactures — Iron-workt 
at  Three  Rivers  and  Batiscan — Ship-building 
'-•^Reduction  of  the  Imports  of  English  and  East 
India  manufactured  Goods — Balance  of  Trade 
in  favour  of  the  United  States — Smugglers--^ 
Evasion  of  the  Embargo  Laws^-^Fermontese  in 
a  State  of  Insurrection — Inferior  Commodities 
preferred  by  the  Canadians — Diversity  of  Opi- 
nion  respecting  the  establishing  a  Bank  in  Lower 
Canada — Imports  and  Exports  of  1 807  and  1 808 
^^Duties  payable  on  imported  Goods'^^Posl- 
Office  Regulations — Roads  and  Distances^  &c. 

A  VEKY  considerable  trade  is  now  carried  on 
betwqen  Canada  and  the  United  States  across 
Lake  Champlain.  The  importations  into  Lower 
Canada  consist  of  various  articles  of  merchandise, 
oak  and  pine  timber^  staves^  pearl-ashes^  provi- 
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sions,  &c.,  and  amounted  in  1807  to  upwards 
of  l6o,()00/.  sterling.  The  exports  from  Lower 
Canada  to  the  United  States  do  not  amount  to 
half  the  value  of  the  imports.  They  consist  chiefly 
of  peltry  and  salt :  the  other  articles  are  of  a 
trifling  nature.  The  balance  is  therefore  greatly 
in  favour  of  the  States^  and  they  receive  the  dif^ 
ference  in  specie. 

When  the  first  embargo-law  took  place,  it  did 
not  affect  those  states  bordering  on  Canada ;  but 
in  order  to  put  all  the  states  upon  a  level,  the 
American  government  passed  several  supplemen- 
tary acts,  strictly  prohibiting  all  trade  and  com- 
merce with  foreign  places.  The  impolicy  of  such 
a  measure,  and  the  detriment  likely  to  accrue 
to  the  newly-settled  states  on  the  confines  of 
Canada,  were  ably  set  forth  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  of  Burlington,  in  Vermont,  in  their  me- 
morial to  Congress,  praying  a  repeal  of  that  part 
of  the  law  which  related  to  their  state. 

The  whole  of  the  memorial  is  well  drawn  up, 
and  exhibits,  in  glowing  colours,  the  distresses 
which  the  stagnation  of  their  trade  with  Canada 
must  entail  upon  the  inhabitants .  of  the  newly 
settled  states.  But  this,  as  well  as  innumerable 
other  memorials  for  the  repeal  of  the  embargo, 
which  arrived  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  made 
no  impression  upon  Congress :  the  president  an- 
swered them  all  in  a  very  soft  and  insinuating 
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6ty1e,  regretting  that  the  outrages  conomitted  an 
the  United  States  by  the  belligerent  powers  of 
Europe  should  render  such. sacrifices  necessary* 

Several  Americans  have  of  late  years  settled  in 
Montreal,  and  carry  on  a  lucrative  trade  through* 
out  the  country.  Since  the  embargo,  two  or 
three  merchants  from  Boston  have  opened  large 
stores  of  British  merchandise.  I  went  to  New 
York  in  company  with  one  of  them,  Mr.  Storrow,  ' 

a  gentleman  of  respectable  family  and  connexions 
at  Boston^  where  he  has  a  partner  who  conducts  ' 

his  concerns    during    his   residence    in   Canada.  , 

On  my  return  to  Canada,  in  the  spring  of  1808, 
he  had  brought  his  wife  and  family  with  him, 
and  intended  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  pro«  I 

vince  for  some  time.  He  has  met  with  great  en- 
couragement ;  and  what  is  rather  remarkable,  the 
merchants  of  Montreal  do  not  eye  his  exertions 
with  jealousy ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  experi- 
enced a  very  hospitable  and  kind  reception  from 
them. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  certainly  't 

the  most  active  and  enterprising  of  any  that  in- 
habit the  continent  of  America ;  they  far  surpass 
the  British  merchants  resident  in  Canada,  who,  ^ 

either  from  the  inactivity  produced  by  a  long 
winter,  or  that  they  imbibe  the  languor  of  the 
French  Canadians,  have  no  great  inclination  to  spe-  ' 

culate  to  any  considerable  extent  beyond  the  cus- 
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tomary  routine  of  business.  I  must,  however^ 
except  the  companies  employed  in  the  fur  trade^ 
who  have  exhibited  an  indefatigable  exertion^ 
and  spirit  of  speculative  enterprise^  that  cannot 
be  surpassed  by  the  people  of  any  nation  in  the 

worlds 

One  great  cause  of  the  waht  of  spirit  and  enter- 
prise among  the  Habitans,  or  Canadian  land- 
holders^ who,  generally  speaking,  are  possessed 
of  considerable  property,  is  occasioned  by  the 
restrictions  of  their,  priests^  who  will  tiot  permit 
them  to  put  their  money  out  to  interest.  They 
have  no  other  mode  of  turning  their  money  to 
account,  but  by  increasing  their  landed  pro- 
perty, or,  if  in  trade^  by  increasing  their  stock. 
Hence,  whatever  profits  and  gains  they  are  able 
to  lay  up  must  be  put  into  a  strong  box,  if  they 
wish  to  secure  it* 

To  lend  their  money  without  being  able  to 
deceive  interest  for  it  (which,  however,  they 
sometimes  do)  is  only  hazarding  their  property 
for  nothing :  consequently  the  greatt  majority  of 
the  French  people  who  hare  spare  cash,  lock  it 
up,  year  aftei*  year,  in  their  Coffers,  where  it  lies 
an  useless  burthen.  In  no  country  is  there  a 
greater  variety  of  old  coins  to  be  met  with  thail 
in  Canada;  for,  as  the  old  people  die  off,  ihA 
young  dnes  bring  their  hdards  of  specie  into  cir- 
Culatioil.  4 
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If  a  bank  was  established  under  the  authority 
of  the  British  Government,  it  would,  I  oonceive^ 
be  of  considerable  utility,  inasmuch  as  it  .wouI4 
prove  a  safe  deposit  for  money,  even  if  the  priests 
continued  to  forbid  their  people  from  receiving 
interest  for  it:  in  that  case  a  particular  fund 
might  be  provided  for  vesting  of  such  moneys,  the 
security  of  which  should  be  guarantied  by  the 
British  Government ;  and  in  return  for  the  bene- 
fit they  would  derive  from  the  use  thereof,  the 
people  should  not  be  liable  to  the  smallest  loss  in 
the  disposal  of  such  property,  whatever  might 
be  the  price  of  stocks  at  the  time  of  sale.  Some 
of  the  British  merchants,  who  were  in  favour 
with  the  French  clergy,  have  sometimes  obtained 
jconstderable  sums  from  the  Habitans  on  loan,  and 
have  kept  them  for  several  years  without  paying 
a  farthing  interest :  whether  they  made  any  pre^ 
sents  in  return,  I  do  not  know ;  but  the  Habitans 
have  in  one  or  two  insitances  been  great  losers  by 
their  generosity.  A  merchant's  house  at  Quebec^ 
that  broke  about  three  yeaVs  ago,  was  in  posses- 
won  of  a  great  deal  of  money  obtained  in  this 
way,  most  of  which  their  creditors  will  never 
recover.  In  consequence  of  these  losses,  the  Ha- 
bitans will  now  put  confidence  only  in  their  strong 
boxes. 

The  merchants  of  Canada  are  almost  wholly 
fintbh:  they  derive  their  resources  froqi  £ngi* 
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land,  and  in  general  have  established  themselves 
upon  small  capitals  and  large  credits.  This  may 
perhaps  in  some  measure  account  for  the  nume- 
rous failures  that  have  taken  place  amongst  them ; 
and  it  is  possitively  asserted  as  a  fact^  that  since  the 
country  has  been  in  our  posession  not  more  than 
^ve  in  a  hundred  have  paid  their  debts.  A  variety 
of  causes^  no  doubt^  have  contributed  to  this  ez* 
-traordinary  defalcation :  a  tedious  winter  of  mx 
months,  during  which  no  business  can  be  carried 
on  with  Europe,  while  interest  upon  their  Euro- 
pean debts  is  charged  after  a  certain  period,  and 
continues  winter  as  well  as  summer,  is  certainly 
a  great  drawback  in  mercantile  concerns:  the 
long  credit  also  which  the  Canadian  merchants 
are  obliged  to  give  the  country  store-keepers, 
tends  very  considerably  to  impede  their  remit- 
tances in  due  season^  unless  the  utmoist  regularity 
is  maintained. 

'  The  Canadian  merchants  cannot  in  general  be 
charged  with  extravagance ;  yet,  from  the  appear- 
ance which  many  of  them  maintain^  they  are 
often  looked  upon  as  men  of  fortune,  when  they 
are  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Protested  bills 
coming  back  with  the  extravagant  addition  of 
twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  arc  also  highly 
injurious  to  the  merchant,  and  tend  greatly  to  in^ 
crease  his  difficulties.  There  are^  however,  no 
bankrupt  laws  in  Canada^  and  perhaps  the  want 
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of  them  has  rendered  men  in  business  less  puno 
tual  in  their  transactions  than  they  would  others 
wise  have  been.  A  man  in  debt  cannot  be  arrested^ 
unless  he  is  going  to  leave  the  province ;  nor  can 
be  be  prevented  from  disposing  of  his  property. 
You  may  go  to  law  with  him ;  but  that  only  makes 
him  spend  your  money  the  faster. 

*  The  timber  and  staves  which  are  brought  into 
Canada  from  the  States  are  cut  down  in  winter  or 
spring,  and  collected  into  large  rafts  on  lake 
Champlain,  from  whence  they  are  floated  down 
the  river  Rtchlieu  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  de- 
posited along  the  shores  of  Silleri  and  Wplfe*s 
Gove  for  an  extent  of  more  than  five  miles. 
There  they  are  culled  and  sorted  for  the  mer« 
chants,  and  then  taken  into  the  ships  which  lie 
ofF  the  Cove,  or  the  wharfs  at  Quebec.  Standard 
staves  o{  5-^  feet  long,  l-^  inch  thick,  and  five 
inches  broad^  sell  in  Canada  usually  from  40/.  to 
50/.  the  1200,  The  freight  is  about  the  same 
amount* 

The  rafts,  when  coming  down  the  river,  exhibit 
a  curious  scene :  they  have  several  little  sheds  or 
huts,  erected  with  boards  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  rowers,  whose  number  on  large  rafts  fre- 
quently consists  of  upwards  of  100  or  150.  The 
men  employed  in  this  business  are  chiefly  Ame- 
ricans from  the  state  of  Vermont :  they  live  upon 
the  rafts  until  they  are  separated  for  sale,  when 
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they  remove  their  huts  to  the  shore,  where  thejfi 
mide  during  the  remainder  of  the  sea^n  ;  at  the 
end  of  which  they  return  home. 

Several  rafts  of  timber,  and  scows  ladf n  ivith 
staves^  flour,  pork,  and  pot-ash,  arrive  annually, 
from  Upper  Canada,  at  lylontreal  and  Quebec. 
The  trade  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Pro- 
vinces has  been  important  only  within  a  very 
^w  years.  The  rapid  increase  of  population  anc) 
agriculture  in  the  new  s^tlements  of  Upper  Ca*: 
nada  has  produce^  a  ^rge  surplus  of  those  ar« 
tides  for  exportation,  ^nd  the  demand  for  theni 
has  risen  in  proportion.  The  following  is  a  re- 
turn of  the  productions  that  parsed  the  rapids 
from  Chateauguay  to  Montreal^  between  the  27th 
of  April  and  the  28th  of  November  1807,  the 
only  period  in  which  the  St.  Lawreqce  is  naviga- 
ble during  the  year :    ' 

19,893  barreli. . . .  Tlont 1 


1^460  bushels  . . .  Wheat 

J  97  barrels. . . .  Pot.ash ^N  3S|  Stows. 

48  ditto Pork | 

8  packs Furs J 

277,010  feet Oak  Timber . .  • 

4,300  ditto Pine  ditto  . . . 

691,200 Stares >in340Raf<i. 

72,440 Boards  &  Planks  I 

985 Masts J 

6,300  cords  of  Fire,  wood,  in  701  Cribs. 


I 


This  statement  afibrds  an  agreeable  presage  of 
the  future  prosperity  aii^  opulence  of  the  Upp^ 

•  *    I 
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f  rovince«    Those  persons  with  wbom  I  have  con- 
versed concerning  the  state  of  Upper  Canada 
generally  speak  c^  it  as  the  garden  orAmerica^ 
subjected  neither  to  the  tedious  freezing  winters 
of  Lower  Canada^  nor  the  scorching  summers  of 
the  more  southera  parts  of  the  continent  of  North 
America.    The  principal  inconveniences  to  which 
the  Upper  Province  is  subject  are  the  falls  and 
rapids^   which  impede  the   navigation  of  the  St 
JLawrence,  between  I^ingston  and  Montreal/  and 
its  distance  from  any  commercial  or  shippingr 
town  from  whence  its  productions  may  be. ex- 
ported to  Europe.    These  are,  however,  ia  some 
measure  removed,  and  a  considerable  abundance 
of  the  surplus  produce  of  that  province  is  now 
forwarded  to  Moqtr/e^  and  Quebec.      If  .good 
roads  were  made  between  the  two  provinces,  regu* 
lar  waggons  might  be  established  as  in  England, 
;ind  goods  conveyed  up  the  country  wijfcb  more 
security  and  expedition  than  they  can  at  present 
by  water:  a  more  regular  /communication  would 
be  then  opened  between  the  two  seats  of  govern- 
ment, which  would  })e  the  means  of  expediting 
the- public  business,  and  facilitajting  the  commence 
of  both  countries. 

l^e  manufactures  of  X^w^r  Canada  are  carried 
on  chiefly  by  individuals  for  th^ir  own  domestic 
use:  these  and  some  otliers  of  9  ipore  general 
iuti^re  I  have  enniperated  in  a  preceding  diapter. 
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A  manufactory  of  iron  was  established  by  the 
French,  at  Three  Rivers,  soon  after  the  settle- 
mcnt  of  the  country.  That  government,  however, 
was  never  able  to  make  it  pay  the  expenses  at* 
tending  the  work,  and  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
individuals,  who  succeeded  very  little  better.  The 
iron  ore  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  nearly 
exhausted ;  but  fresh  veins  having  been  discovered 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Forges,  the  works  are  now 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  I  shall  have  an  op^ 
portunity  of  describing  them  more  particularly, 
when  I  speak  of  the  town  of  Hiree  Kivers^  in  a 
future  chapter. 

Another  manufactory  of  iron  has  been  esta- 
blished of  late  in  the  seigniory  of  Batiscan,  about 
half  way  between  Quebec  and  Three  Rivers  on 
the  north  shore.  Large  sums  of  money  have 
been  expended  in  endeavouring  to  bring  these 
works  to  perfection;  but  very  little  success  has 
hitherto  attended  the  exertions  of  the  proprietors, 
several  of  whom  are  considerable  losers.  .-The 
articles  manufactured  here  consist  of  cast-iron 
8tove*plates,  pots^  kettles^  and  other  domestic 
utensils.  ' 

Within  the  laat  twenty  years,  ship  building 
jhas  been  carried  on  at  Quebec  and  Montreal  to 
a  very  profitable  extent  every  year.  There  are 
four  builders  at  the  former  place,  and  one  at  the 
latter ;   ffom  six  to.  eight  vessels  are  launched  an^ 
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iiually :  they  range  between  two  and  five  hundred 
tons,  and  are  contracted  for  upon  an  average  at 
10/.  per  ton.  The  greatest  advantage  of  this 
business  is,  that  the  men  can  work  at  it  both 
winter  and  summer.  The  cordage  and  rigging  are 
obtained  from  England;  but  the  iron-work  is 
mostly  of  Canadian  manufacture.  Nearly  20,000/. 
is  annually  circulated  in' the  country  for  ship- 
building. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  preceding  account  of  the 
commerce  of  Canada,  it  appears  that  a  very  sen- 
sible improvement  has  taken  place  within  the  last 
twenty  years ;  and  that  the  balance  of  trade,  upon 
the  whole,  is  now  much  in  favour  of  the  colony* 
It  may  be  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  imports 
from  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  instead  of 
increasing,  have  considerably  diminished.  For 
several  years  past,  the  East  India  and  British  ma- 
nufactured goods  imported  into  Canada  annually 
from  Great  Britain,  have  been  estimated  at  about 
330,000/.  sterling;  but  during  the  year  lEfO/ 
they  did  not  amount  to  more  than  200,000/. : 
this  surprising  diminution,  while  the  demands  of 
the  colony  were  increasing  with  its  population, 
must  naturally  create  astonishment,  until  it  is 
known  that  the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  the 
United  States,  partly  by  a  regular  trade,  but 
nuch  more  by  contraband.    The  articles  now 


^ 
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fttrnisbed  chiefly  by  the  Americans^  and  whidi 
were  formerly  procured  solely  from  England,  ara 
tea,  tobapco,  and  East  India  manufactured  goods. 
By  the  table  of  imports  received  at  the  custom* 
house  at  St.  John's,  pn  Lake  Champlain»  it  ap«- 
pears  that,  in  )807, 42,000 lbs.  of  tea,  187,887  lbs. 
of  tobacco,  and  merchandise  consisting  of  British 
and  East  India  goods  to  the  amount  of  30,000/. 
^ere  imported  from  the  United  States  through 
the  regular  channel ;  while  the  quantity  of  tea 
received  from  England  was  only  4,200lbs.  and  tot 
|)acco  150,000lb3.  That  exclusive  of  timber,  pot^ 
ash,  9nd  provisions,  the  total  amount  was  calcu- 
lated at  100,000/.  equal  to  one-half  the  merchaQ- 
disc  received  that  year  from  Great  Britain. 

Reckoning  even  upon  this  estimate,  the  defi- 
ciency of  imports  from  Great  Britain  appears  to 
be  accounted  for  ;  but  then  no  allowance  is  made 
for  the  increasing  wants  of  the  people,  whose 
number  must  have  greatly  increased  within  the 
last  twenty  years :  this,  boweyer,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  great  latitude  that  is  given  to  the  intro- 
duction of  goods  from  thfe  United  States,  without 
passing  through  the  custom-house  at  St  John's. 
The  means  of  conveying  them  into  Canada,  across 
the  extensive  boundary  line  which  divides  the  two 
countries,  are  so  easy*  and  require  so  little  exertioa 
to  avoid  the  Argus  eyes  of  a  cuatofn-house  o^Bcer^ 
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that  every  temptation  is  offered  to  introduce  ar«* 
tides  which  i^re  ejther  prohibited^  or  pay  any  con* 
aiderable  duty* 

The  facilities  afibrded  to  smuggling  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  have  beep  sufil* 
ciently  exemplified  since  the  promptgatipn  of  the 
£mbargo*act ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  armed  militjii 
and  custom-house  officers  stationed  alqng  the 
American  side  of  the  line  to  enforce  the  laws,  the 
timber,  pot-ash,  provisions,  and  almost  every  other 
article  brought  into  the  province  in  1808  has 
more  than  doubled  the  quantity  received  from 
thence  in  ISO/*  A  variety  of  curious  expedients 
were  resorted  to  by  the  Americans  in  smuggling 
their  produce  over  the  line :  buildings  were  erect* 
ed  exactly  upon  the  boundary  line,  one  half  in 
Canada,  the  other  half  in  the  States ;  the  goods 
were  put  in  at  night,  and  before  morning  were 
safe  in  Canada.  Additional  laws,  however,  put 
a  stop  to  this  proceeding,  and  the  officers  were 
empowered  to  seize  ail  property  which  they 
suspected  was  intended  to  be  run  into  Canada :  but 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Vermontese  still  evaded  even 
these  rigorous  mandates.  They  constructed  a  great 
number  of  timt|er-rafrs,  fastened  them  together, 
and  formed  immense  bodies  of  floating  wood  ;  one 
of  them  even  covered  ten  acres ;  and  from  its  size, 
and  in  ridicule  of  Wr.  Jefferson,  was  called  the 
Mammoth  Hqfi.    These  were  .mannefi  wholly  by 
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French  Canadians  collected  for  that  purpose^  and 
were  rowed  within  a  short  distance  of  the  line ; 
when  the  custom-house  officers,  aided  by  a  de* 
tachmeat  of  the  militia,  immediately  took  pos* 
session,  and  obliged  the  people  on  board  to  cast* 
anchor :  this  was  accordingly  complied  with,  and 
for  .a  few  days  the  rafts  remained  quietly  moored. 
There  were  immense  quantities  of  proviaions,  pot-^ 
ashj  and  staves  on  board ;  and  the  people  were  con* 
veniently  lodged  in  their  wooden  huts,  which,  with 
the  great  number  of  men  employed  to  row  them, 
formed  a  very  extraordinary  spectacle.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  the  whole  were  soon  in  slo 
tion  again ;  for  a  violent  gale  of  wind  coming  on  one 
night,  blew  the  unwieldy  rafts  with  all  their  civil 
and  military  heroes  on  board  completely  over  the 
line.  The  American  officers  and  militia  no  sooner 
found  themselves  in  Canada,  than  they  hastily  took 
to  their  boats  and  rowed  back  to  the  States,  sorely 
chagrined  at  losing  so  many  valuable  prizes. 

Strong  remonstrances  were  made  by  the  com^ 
manding  officers  on  these  expeditions  ;  and  infor- 
mation was  sent  to  Mr.  President  Jefferson,  wha 
at  length  was  pleased  to  issue  a  proclamation  de- 
daring  the  inhabitants  of  Vermont  to  be  in  a  stete 
of  rebellion  and  insurrection,  and  ©rdered  out  re- 
inforcements of  the  militia  to  quell  the  disturb- 
ances. The  Vermontese  were  much  enraged  at  the 
idea  of  being  considered  and  denounced  as.rebels. 
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in  consequence  of  a  lew  frays  between  the  custom- 
house officers  and  smugglers ;  and  many  of  them, 
as  I  passed  through  that  state  on  my  return  to 
Canada^  declared  to  me  that  the  disturbance  ex- 
isted only  in  the  president's  brain.  Nothing  in- 
deed very  serious  took  place ;  a  few  broken  heads 
were  all  that  resulted  from  the  opposition  to  the , 
laws.  A  great  and  serious  inconvenience  was  felt 
at  this  period  by  the  British  settlers  in  Missisqui 
Bay,  the  entrance  from  which  into  Lake  Cham- 
plain  is  cut  by  the  boundary  line^  and  several  rafts 
were  thus  prevented  from  passing  down  the  Rich- 
lieii  river  into  the  St.  Lawrence ;  they  having  no 
outlet  but  by  way  of  the  States. 

The  lucrative  trade  which  is  carried  on  between 
Canada  and  the  adjoining  States  has  rendered  the 
Americaris  very  adverse  to  a  war  between  the  two 
countries^  as  the  prosperity  of  their  respective 
States  almost  entirely  depends  upon  that  opening 
for  the  disposal  of  their  surplus  produce.  Greater 
facility  and  advantages  are  afforded  by  the  expor- 
tation to  Canada  than  to  any  of  the  maritime  towns 
in  New  England :  nothing,  therefore^  but  absolute 
necessity  would  drive  them  into  a  war  with  the 
British  settlements.  They  also  lay  a  duty  of  nearly 
15  percent*  on  goods  from  Canada,  while  their  pro- 
ductions sent  into  that  country  pay  but  a  mer« 
trifle. 

The  Canadians  are  more  inclined  to  encourage 
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the  importation  of  goods  from  the  States^  thari 
from  Grreat  Britain,  because  they  are  obtained  at 
a  much  cheaper  rate,  though  generally  of  an  io- 
ferior  quality.  The  intrinsic  worth  of  an  article  i$, 
however,  of  less  consideration  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Canada  than  the  price ;  the  best  kind  is  seldom 
or  never  to  be  procured  in  that  country :  the  mer- 
chants find  their  own  advantage  in  the  vending 
of  inferior  commodities,  upon  which  they  obt^n 
much  larger  profits  than  they  could  procure  upon 
the  better  sort ;  and  the  people  are  now  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  these  goods,  that  they  scarcely 
know  how  to  appreciate  those  of  a  superior  quality* 
Much  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed  of  late  in 
Canada  upon  the  propriety  of  establishing  a  bank 
in  that  country.  The  British  merchants  of  course 
are  eager  for  the  creation  of  such  an  establishment^ 
having  before  their  eyes  the  example  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  United  States,  where  the  banking 
system  is  carried  on  with  so  much  success  and  ad- 
vantage. The  subject  was  discussed  in  1808  in  the 
house  of  assembly ;  and  Mr.  Richardson  of  Mont- 
real, one  of  the  members,  answered  the  several  ob- 
jections that  were  urged  against  the  establishment 
of  a  bank  in  Lower  Canada.  It  was  said  that  the 
people  were  illiterate,  and  therefore  liable  to  be 
imposed  on ;  that  it  would  encourage  a  spirit  of 
gambling,  and  speculation  ^  founded  upon  £ilse 
capitals ;  and  that  it  would  occaaion  the  small  por- 
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tton  of  spec^ie  at  present  in  the  province  to  disap* 
pear.  In  reply  to  these  objections  it  was  urged^ 
that  the  inconvenience  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  illiteracy  of  the  people  had  certainly  some 
weight,  but  was  capable  of  being  remedied  by  de« 
vices  upon  the  bank-notes  which  should  point  out 
to  them,  on  view  thereof,  the  relative  value.  Foi^- 
ries  might  be  guarded  against,  or  at  least  rendered 
difficult,  by  additional  precautions  in  the  paper 
issued  for  the  notes,  and  the  plates  from  which  the 
impressions  were  made :  an  advantage  over  the 
United  States  would  also  be  had  in  the  punishment 
of  forgery,  which  would  be  death !  whereas  in 
that  country  it  was  merely  imprisonment :  besides, 
gold  and  silver  are  liable  to  be  counterfeited, 
and  it  would  be  strange  to  argue  from  thence  that 
the  use  of  coin  ought  to  be  abandoned.  With 
respect  to  speculating  upon  a  false  capital,  such 
might  be  practised  to  a  certain  extent :  but  all 
credit^  whether  given  to  a  bank  or  to  individuals, 
is  a  species  of  false  capital,  and  of  course  liable  to 
be  misapplied ;  but  it  is  false  reasoning-  to  argue 
against  the  use  of  any  thing  because  of  its  possible 
abuse. 

The  objection  which  stated  that  the  establish- 
ing a  bank  would  occasion  the  specie  to  disappear, 
was  said  to  have  foundation  only  in  appearance, 
not  in  fact ;  for  that  at  present  the  intercourse 
with  the  United  States,  which  leaves  a  balance  of 
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trade  against  Canada,  does  annually  drain  the 
country  of  a  €X>nsiderable  quantity  of  specie^  and 
this  drain  can  only  be  remedied  by  the  importa^ 
don  of  specie  by  government^  or  by  individuals ; 
but  that  a  bank  could  not  add  to  the  diminution  of 
specie,  and  would  be  the  means  of  transporting 
property  from  one  country  to  another,  with  less 
danger  and  difficulty  than  at  present  exists. 

A  bill  was  then  brought   into  the  house:    the 
following  are  its  principal  features : 

The  stock  is  not  to  exceed  250,000/.  currency, 
unless  the  government  of  the  province  see  fit  to 
take  an  interest  therein,  in  which  case  it  may  be 
50,000/.  more.    This  stock  is  to  consist  of  shares 
of  25/.  each.     There  are  to  be  24  directors,  who 
are  to  choose  out  of  their  number  a  president  and 
vice-president,  whereof  half  are'  to  be  for  Quebec 
and  half  for  Montreal,  at  which  cities  the  two  su- 
perior branches  of  the  bank  are  to  be  held,  with 
a  power  of  erecting  offices  of  deposit  and  discount 
in  other  parts  of  the  Canadas  when  found  advise- 
able.     If  government  take  an  interest,  they  are  to 
appoint  two  directors.    The  dividends  are  to  be 
payable  half-yearly.     A  deposit  of  10  per  cent,  is 
to  be  paid  down  for  each  share  on  subscribing, 
which  will  be  forfeited  if  the  first  instalment  there- 
after of  10  per  cent,  be  not  paid  in  due  season. 
The  shares  are  put  at  a  low  rate,  tliat  they  may 
be  more  generally  diffused  over  the  province.   Fa  * 
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reigners  may  hold  shares^  but  cannot  be  directors; 
they  may,  however,  vote  at  general  meetings  by 
proxy,  if  the  proxy  be  one  of  His  Majesty's  sub- 
jects. 

The  votes  are  endeavoured  to  be  established  on 
such  a  scale  of  proportion  as  shall  exclude  an 
over-bearing  preponderance  in  those  who  shall 
hold  a  large  interest  in  the  concern,  and  yet  as- 
sure to  property  therein,  that  influence  which  it 
ought  to  possess  in  every  well  regulated  institu- 
tion. It  is  proposed  that  there  shall  be  no  other 
corporate  hank  in  Canada  during  the  continuance 
of  the  contemplated  one ;  but  there  is  a  power  of 
revocation  thereof,  under  certain  limitations  and 
formalities,  if  found  to  be  hurtful  in  practice. 
The  stock"  of  the  bank  may  be  increased  when  re- 
quisite, and  its  notes  are  proposed  to  be  receivable 
in  payment  of  duties  imposed  on,  or  to  be  imposed 
by  the  provindal  legislature. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  French  party  in  the 
House  of  Assembly  will  coincide  witii'  the  ideas 
of  the  British  merchants ;  the  old  French  paper 
currency  is  not  yet  forgotten,  and  will  naturally 
prejudice  a  great  many  of  them  against  the  intro- 
duction  of  a  similar  medium.  The  numerous 
gangs  of  forgers  who  infest  the  boundary  line, 
and  counterfeit  immense  quantities  of  the  United 
States*  paper  money ;  and  the  innumerable  paltry 
notes  for  a  few  cents  or  half-dollars,  which  are  in 
circulation  all  over  the  Northern  States,  are  cer- 

vot.  I.  - 
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tainly  no  great  inducements  to  create  a  similar 
establishment  in  Canada^  which  would  most  likely 
give  rise  to  the  same  evils.  In  short,  it  involves 
considerations  of  a  very  serious  nature :  what  may 

9 

suit  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  may  not 
answer  in  Canada^  and  the  mischievous  effects  of 
a  paper  medium  have  already  been  felt  in  that  pro- 
vince ;  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  oolpny 
is  at  present  in  a  better  condition  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  bank  than  at  any  former  period ;  the  ba- 
lance  of  trade  upon  the  aggregate  being  greatly  in 
its  favour.  As  a  secure  place  qf  deposit  for  the 
people^s  moneyi  which  is  now  locked  up  in  their* 
qhests,  it  would  also  be  of  considerable  utility. 
At  all  events  (he  experiment  of  the  banking  system 
could  do  very  little  harm^  provided  that,  in  case 
it  was  likely  to  entail  upon  the  community  any 
evils  of  a  momentous  nature^  it  was  immediately 
dropped. 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  upon  the  com- 
merce of  Lower  Canada,  with  the  tables  of  im- 
ports and  exports  for  the  years  1807  ^nd  1808,  as 
received  from  the  custom-houses  at  Quebec  and 
St.  John's.  The  imports  and  exports  at  the 
custom-house  of  Quebec  are  from  1st  May  to 
1  St  December  1808.  Those  at  St.  John's  are 
from  the  5  th  January  1807,  to  5th  January  1808. 
I  have  also  subjoined  some  useful  tables  respect- 
ing the  duties  op  imported  goods,  post-office  re- 
gulations, roads  and  distances. 
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BXPOltTS   FROM   OUBBBC.  2^3 


Exports  from  Qi^efiec— 1808, 


Sterling. 

£.  s,   d. 

Wheat 186,708  bnshpU  0    6    8 

Criblinjs 150  d 

Peas 52,934  d 

Oats 2,669  d 

Barley ^.^^'^  d 

Indian  Com  ^,467  d 

Hajseed ISjSSO 


d 


(to 

0 

tto    

... ..   0 

tto    .  .  •  .  • 

0 

tto    

0 

tto    

0 

iio    

0 

3  0 

5  0 

2  0 

3  4 

4  0 

6  0 


Floor.... 42,462  barrels    2  7  6 

Biscnit 32,587  quintals 1  4  0 

Pork .  179  tierces 7  0  0 

Ditto 732  barrels   5  0  0 

Beef 1,509  ditto ...3  0  Q 

Oak.  Timber 12,372  pieces 3  0  0 

Fine  ditto    14,510  ditto    1  10  0 

Maple  and  Walnnt . ,  188  ditto   2  0  0 

Stares  and  Heading  .1^824,861  (per  1200) 40  0  0 

Ditto  Ends 62,453  per  ditto     3  0  0 

Boards  and  Planks. .  194,467  per  ditto    5  0  0 

OakPlanks   209  each    0  15  0 

Handspikes    4,144 0  1  0 

Oan    6,723  per  pair 0  6  0 

Masts 3,994  each 5  8  0 

Bowsprits 873 

yards 6 3  0  0 

Spars  a,6l2 0  \b  0 

Hoops...!.......,  215,500  (per  1000) 6  0  0 

Latkwood 130,215  pieces  per  ditto..  12  10  0 

Scantling    2,426  each    0  5  0 

Plinth.  &  hhd.  packs  1,469  ditto   0  15  0 

Madeira  ditto , .  2,026  ditto 0  15  0 

Cod-fish 2,949  quintals 0  14  0 

Saloon    .,...* 794  tierces    4  2  0 
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Salmon    

Herrings 

Pickled  Fish 

Ditto  

Lurd    

Ditto  

Bntter 

Soap    

Tallow    

Candles  . .  v 

Fielded  Tongues . . . 

Roands  beef 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Hams 

Ditto 

Oxen 

Horses 

Caltes 

Sheep 

Turkeys 

Essence  of  Spmce. . 

Iron  StoTes 

Shingles 

Ox  Horns 

Apples    

Onions 

Wool 

Hemp 

Ditto  Seed 

on 

Hops • 

Mats   

Birck 

Castor  Oil 

Castoreum 

Capillalre  

Ditto  

Malt 

Pot  and  pearl-ashes. . 

New  Ships 

Beer    

Ditto   w 


61 

519 

83 

518 

50 

393 

2,S60 

1,141? 

1 

88fi 

45 

7 

83 

39 
14 

107 

26 

60 

4 

213 

118 

150 

127 

60,500 

6,485 

396 

83 

8 

4,719 

8 

9,260 

1,319 

143 

30 

2 

9 
17 

9 

9,263 

f 107,652 

1   30,838 

3,750 

29 
300 
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barrels   2  10 

ditto   0  12 

tierces  each  .  • . «    1  10 

bbls 1    0 

ditto   5    6 

kegs    •   2    0 

ditto  and  firkins .  2    0 

boxes ••.   1  12 

keg 1    0 

boxes 2  15 

kegs    1  10 

puncheons 12  17 

bbls 4    0 

kegs 1    0 

tierces    15    0 

pieces 0  10 

each   5    O 

15    0 

0  10 

0  15 

0    2 

casks  « 5    0 

4    0 

(per  1000) 0  10 

0    0 

bbls 1     0 

ditto   1    0 

bales 10    0 

lbs 0    0 

bbls 0  16 

gallons   0 

lbs 0 

0 

boards   •• O 

cases 3 

kegs    • .   0 

puncheons 
casks  . .  •  • 
bushels   ........   0 

cwt.  7  lb. .  1  per 

barrels .  •  •  J  ^^^* 

tons » 10  0 

hhds 4  0 

bbls 0  7 


0 
6 
0 
0 
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o 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
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2    0 

2  e 
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6 
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Sterling. 

£  s,  d. 

BeaTer Id5,9^ 0  18  9 

Martin 9,530 0    3  4 

Otten    7,530 1     e  0 

Mink    9»108 0    2  0 

Fishers 3,866 0    4  0 

Foxes    1,038 0     5  0 

BennattdCabs    ..       1,298 15  0 

Deer 103,875 0    3  4 

Cased  and  open  Cat      5,718 0    3  4 

Racoons    123,307 0    2  0 

MnskCats 6^513 0    16 

Wolf 18 0    7  6 

Elk    662 0  15  O 

Wooltereens    ....            39 0    5  O 

Seals 10 0    4  0 

BniTalo l 10  0 


334  Vessels  cleared  at  the  Castom..]io1ise« 
70,275  Tons. 
3,330  Men. 

The  Exports  from  Labrador,  Gaspe,  and  Chaleur  Baj, 
consist  of  Cod.fish/ Salmon,  Herrings,  and  other  Pickled 
Fi8h>  besides  Lumber,  Oil,  &c.  the  whole  amoanting  to 
npwards  of  130,600/.  sterling.  The  Exports  from  Quebec 
in  1811  amonnted  to  974,798A,  the  Imports  962,250/. ; 
aboTe  the  half  of  which  were  goods  not  dutiable. 


Tannage^  (fc.  of  Shipping  trading  to  Canada,  in 

Ship!.  Tons.  Men. 

1806  193 33,996 1,603 

1807  239 42,295 2,039 

1808  334 70,275 3,330 

1809  434 87,825  ...... 

1811  557 118,899  ...*..  5,653 
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Duties  on  Imports* 


1808. 


Duties  payable  in  Lower   Canada,  on  Imports, 
under  several  Acts  of  the  British  Parliarnent. 


West  In.  >  0 


0 
1 


0 

0 
6 
9 


Storlin§i 

£  s.    d. 

6  Geo.  II.  c.  13.    Foreign  Sugars,  perewt.  ..0    5 

Ditto^white  or  clayed,  per  cwt  1    2 

Foreign  Indigo,  per  lb 0    0 

Ditto  Coffee,  per  cwt ^  19 

Madeira  1 
4Gco.III.c.l5.^  Fajal        V  Wines,  per  tan ..  ?    0    0 

Teoeriffe  J 
Portugal,  Spanish,  &   other  1 

Wines  from   Great  Bri->0  10    0 
tain,  per  tan j 

BritishPlantation  coffee,  per  \  q  7  o 
cwt                                   . .  •  J 

*^«®-'"-^-^^-)Molaswi,'pVr*ga]dVnV////^^^  0  I 

British  Pimento,  per  IbJ . . . .  0  0  0| 

^  Brandy,  or  otiier  spirits,  ma-  ^ 

nufactared  in  Britain,  per  >0    0    3 

gallon •  • .  •  J 

Ram,  or  other  stHirits 

ported  from  the  '" 

dies,  per  ditto . 
Ditto  fromColoniesin  America  0 
Brandy,  or  other  foreign spi- 1  ^ 
I  iGeo.  1 1 1,  c  88.  \      rits,  imported  fromBritain  J 

Rum,  or  Spirit,  the  produce 

Colonies  ' 

under 

Majesty 

any  other 

Britain 
Molasses  in  British  bottoms 
.Ditto,  in  any  other 


0    6 


9 
0 


1    0 


0    0     5 
0    0     6 


ADDITIONAL  DUTIES.  26/ 


jtddiiional  Duties  laid  on  by  the  Provincial  Parlia^ 
meni.  ^cts  33  Geo.  III.  cap.  8. — 35  Geo.  ///• 
c.  Q. — and  41  Geo.  III.  c.  14. 

Sterling. 

£  ^  d. 

ForeignBraad/fOTotlieir  foreign  spiritSj  per  gallon  0  0  3 

Rum,  per  gallon ^  0  0  5 

Molasses  and sfrups,  per  gallon 0  0  3 

Madeira  Wine,  by  one  act  ^.  &  by  another  2^«  0  0  6 

Other  winesy  by  one  act  9,d,  by  another  \d 0  0  3 

Loaf  or  Lump  Sugar,  per  lb 0  0  1 

Muscorado  or  Clayed  Sagar,  per  lb.. . .  • 0  0  0} 

Coffee,  per  lb 0  0  2 

Leaf  Tobacco,  per  lb , 0  0  2 

Playing  Cards,  per  pack 0  0  4 

Salt,  per  minot 0  0  4 

Snuff,  per  lb /. .   0  0  4 

fobacco  manufactured  in  any  other  way 0  0  3 

Duties  imposed  by  a  Provincial  Act,  for  building 
Gaols,  to  continue  six  Years  from  the  25th 
March  1805. 

Bohea  Tea,  per  lb 0  0  2 

Souchong,  blacky  per  ditto 0  0  4 

Hyson 0  0  6 

Green  Teas 0  0  4 

Spirits,  or  other  strong  liquors,  per  gallon  ....  0  0  3 

Wines 0  0  3 

Molasses  and  Syrups  ...• 0  0  2 
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Allowances  at  the  Custom-house* 
Deduction  of  Weight. 

On  Coffee,  in  bales  or  bags,  .3  lbs.  for  evarj  cwt. . 

in  casks,  12  lbs.  per  ditto. 

Loaf  Sugar,  in  casks  or  boxes,  15  lbs.  per  cwt. 
Leaf  tobacco,  in  casks,  12  lbs.  per  cwt. 
Leakage  on  Wines,  Spirits^  and  Molasses,  3  gallons  on 

every  hundred. 
For  waste  of  articles,  subject  to  duty  by  weight,  an  aU 
lowance  of  three  pounds  on  every  hundred  pounds. 
On  Salt,  an  allowance  of  3  minots  per  hundred. 
The  import  duty  on  Salt  is  4df.  per  minot.   Salt  landed  be- 
low the  east  bank  of  the  river  Saguenay,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  below  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Grand 
M itis,  on  tiie  south  side,  is  not  subject  to  duty.    There  shall 
be  drawn  back,  at  the  Custom-house,  4dL  On  evecy  bushel  of 
Salt  exported  from  the  port  of  Quebec,  to  any  place  beyond 
the  above  limits ;  7d.  on  every  tierce  of  Salmon ;  and  4cf.  on 
every  barrel  of  salted  Beef  or  Pork,  or  salted  Fish  of  any 
sort  exported  from  this  province. 
Goods  sold  at  auction  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  2  J  per  cent. 
The  minot  is  about  S  per  cent,  larger  than  the  Winchester 
bushel. 

The  par  of  exchange  is  111/.  2«.  3d.  currency,  for  lOOL 
sterling,  or  dollar  at  5s, 

Current-exchange  for  bills  on  London  at  60  days  sight, 
4  per  cent,  discount,  7th  Sept.  1808. 

10  per  cent,  is  added  to  all  bills  drawn  in  Canada  on  fo. 
reign  places,  and  returned  dishonoured :  this  with  the  charges 
makes  an  increase  of  20  or  25  per  cent,  on  all  protested  bills. 


Post'Office  Regulations. 
At  the  beginning  of  every  month  a  packet  sails  from  Fal- 
mouth for  North  America,  having  on  board  a  mail  for  Quebec. 
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lo  the  summer  months  she  puts  in  at  Halifftz,  on  her  way  to 
New  York^  and  there  deliyers  the  mail  for  Canada.  From 
Halifax  it  is  forwarded  by  land  to  Quebec.  In  the  months 
of  November,  December,  January,  and  February,  the 
packets  pass  Halifax,  and  deliver  the  mails  for  Canada  to 
the  Agent  for  British  packets  at  New  York,  who  forwards 
them  through  the  United  States  by  post  to  Montreal. 

A  mail  for  England  is  dispatched  from  Quebec  once  every 
fortnight  in  summer,  and  onee  a  month  in  winter,  to  be  sent 
by  the  first  packet  for  England. 

A  mail  for  Burlington,  in  the  United  States,  is  made  np  at 
Quebec  every  Thursday^  and  at  Montreal  every  Saturday,  by 
which  conveyance  letters  may  be  sent  for  Euiope,  under 
cover,  to  a  friend  at  New  York,  on  paying  the  Canadian 
postage.  The  post  for  Montreal  leaves  Quebec  every  Mon. 
day  and  Thursday,  and  leaves  Montreal  for  Quebec  on  the 
same  days.  The  post  arrives  at  these  places  on  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays.  A  monthly  communication,  by  post,  be- 
tween Lower  and  Upper  Cuiada,  has  been  lately  opened. 


List  of  Governors  of  Canada  from  the   Conquest ^ 
with  the  Date  of  their  Appointments. 

James  Murray,  21st  November 

P.  M.  Irvine,  President,  30th  June 

Guy  Carleton,  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Com.l 
mander  in  Chief,  !24th  September J 

Ditto,  26th  October 

H.  T.  Cramah6,  President,  9th  August 

Guy  Carleton,  llth  October 

F.  Haldiman 

H.  Hamilton*  Lieutenant   Governor  and  Com. 
mander  in  Chief. « 


} 


H.  Hope,  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Commander! 
in  Chief. J 

liord  Dorchester,  Governor  General 

A.  Clarke,  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Commanderl 
in  Chief. J 
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770 
774 
778 
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Lord  Dorchester,  24th  September 1795 

Robert  Prescott 179^ 

Sir  Robert  Miioes,  Lieutenant  Goyernor 1799 

Thomas  Dunn,  President,  and  superseded  by 7       i^qj 

Sir  James  Craig,  Governor  and  Captain  General  j 

Sir  George  Prevost,  bart.,  C apt. -Gen.  and  Go. 7      ^^^^ 
vernor J  • 

List  of 'the  Counties  in  Lower  Canada — the  Num^ 

ber  of  Representatives  in  the  Provincial  Assem^ 

bly — and  the  Number  of  Parishes. 

Parishes.     Memben. 
Ga8p6 0  1 

CornwaUis 11  2 

Deron 6  2 

Hertford 7  2 

Dorchester 4  2 

Buckinghamshire 12  2 

Richilieu 7  2 

And  for  the  town  of  Sorel,  In  ditto       0  1 

Bedford 1  I 

Surrey 5  2 

Kent 4  2 

Huntingdon 7  2 

York 5  2 

ftffortown4 
Montreal ^Icounty  2 

Effingham 3  2 

Leinster 8  2 

Warwick 4  2 

r county  2 

St.  Maurice 9<Threel  ^ 

iRiyersJ* 

Hamshire 7  ^ 

Q-^^^*^ ^{towB*^  4 

Northumberland • 1  2 

Orleans  •..••.•• .•..••••••••     0  1^ 

50 
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Roads  and  Distances  in  Canada. 

From  Quebec  to  Halifax. 

Miles* 
From  Quebec  to  Point  Leti,  ^ross  the  riTer ....       1 

Thence  Xq  tbe  Portage  at  Ririere  du  Cap 1214- 

Thence  to  Timiaknata d6 

Thence  to  the  settlement  of  Madnaska 45 

Thence  to  the  great  Falls  in  rirer  St.  John- «...     45 

Thenee  to  Frederick  Town 180 

Thence  to  St.  John's ; 90 

Thence  to  Halifax 189^ 

TOi 


From  Quebec  to  Michillimakinaky  at  the  Entrance 

of  hake  Huron. 

ToMontreal 184 

To  Coteau  da  Lac • 225 

To  Cornwall 266 

To  Matilda 301 

To  Augusta • , 335 

To  Kingston 385 

To  Niagara 525 

To  Fert  Erie 560 

To  Detroi  t 790 

To  Michillimakinak 1107 


^ 


From  Quebec  to  New  York,  by  way  of  Montreal. 

To  Cape  Rouge 9 

To  St  Augustin 9 

To  Jacques  Cartier 15 

To  St.  Anne's 30 

To  Three  Rivers 22 

Carried  OTer  85 
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Miles. 
Broaght  OTer  85 

To  RiTiere  dd  Loup 27 

To  BerthUr 22 

To  RepentigD^  • 32 

ToMontreal 18 


To  Laprairie • » 9 

To  St.  John's 14 

To  Isle  au  Noiz 14 

To  Windmill  Point 12 

To  Sarage's  Point 6 

To  Sandbar 20 

To  Burlington,  the  first  post  town  in  the  States  14 

To  Skenesborottgh 78 

To  Fort  Ann^y  soath  side  of  the  Hadson 12 

To  Dumont  Ferry,    ditto,      ditto 24 

To  Waterford,      '     ditto,      ditto 24 

To  Albany  City,       ditto,       ditto 12 


» 


S9 
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To  Hudson  City,  north  of  the  Hudson » •  34 

ToRhinebeck    31 

To  Poughkeepsie  ••..•.. 17 

ToPcckskill 34 

To  Kingsbridge • • 34 

To  New  York 15—165 

588 
The  expense  of  traTelling  post  in  Lower  Canada  is  1^ 

currency  per  league. 
The  American  packets  on  Lake  Champlain  charge  from 

three  to  four  dollars  for  the  passage  from  St.. John's  to 

Skenesborough,  a  distance  of  nearly  l60  miles* 
From  Skenesborongh  the  traveller  proceeds  to  New  York^ 

in  a  waggon  or  stag e^  at  the  rate  of  3d.  sterling  por  mHe. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Society  of  the  Towns  in  Lower  Canada — Different 
Classes  of  Socieitf^-^Education^-^ Investigation 
of  the  Causes  of  mental  Disability — Defects  of 
Education  of  the  original  Settlers— ^  Degrading 
Policy  of  the  French  Government — State  of 
the  People  before  the  Conquest — Levity  of  the 
Canadians — Extravagance  and  Dissipation-^ 
Ignorance-  of  the  British  Settlers — Change  qf 
Manners  after  the  Conquest — The  Ledger  and 
Waste  Booh  preferred  to  splendid  Entertainments 
''^Rising  Importance  of  the  British  Merchants 
—  Degradation  of  the  French  Noblesse-^^Female 
Boarding-Schools  —  Boarding- School  Misses  — 
Manners  of  the  French  Canadian  Ladies  in  1 749, 
and  in  1 808—  /Anecdote  qf  Mademoiselle  — — — 
-^Morals  qf  Canadian  Society^- Female  Servants 
"^Scandal-^North-west  Merchants. 

The  towns  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  including 
their  suburbs,  are  said  to  contain  about  12,000 
inhabitants  each,  nearly  three- fourths  of  whom 
are  French,  In  speaking  of  the  society  of  Lower 
Canada,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  chiefly  to 
the  city  of  Quebec^  which,  as  it  is, the  capital,  and 

vol*.  I,  T 
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the  manners  of  its  inhabitants  are  in  every  respect 
sitnaar  to  those  of  Montreal,  will  serve  as  a  general 
view  of  society  among  the  higher  orders  through- 
out the  country. 

The  British  inhabitants  of  Quebec  consist  of 
the  government  people ;  the  military ;  a  few  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  church,  the  law,  and  rae- 
iJicinei  the  merchants,  and  shopkeepers. 

The  French  comprise  the  old  noblesse  and 
seigniors,  most  of  whom  are  members  of  the  go- 
vernment ;  the  clergy ;  the  advocates  and  notaries  i 

the  storekeepers. 

These  different  classes  form  three  distmct  divi- 
sions of  society,   which  contrive  to  keep  at  a 
respectful  distance  from  each  other.    The  first 
is  composed  of  the  highest  ofders  next  to  the 
governor,  comprehending  the  members  of  the 
government ;  the  honourable  professions ;  and  a 
few  of  the  principal  merchants.    These  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  chateau.  j„fi.-w 
The  second  division  is  composed  of  the  inferior 
merchants,  the  shopkeepers  and  traders ;  t(^ther 
v^ith  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  government, 
the  army,  the  law,  and  the  church  j  the  prach- 
tioners  in  medicine,  and  other  Britisl^mhabitante. 
The  third  division  consists  of  the  Ekench  mha- 
bitants,  most  of  whom,  except  the  few  ^ho  are 
members  of  the  government,  ^ooate  ahnost  «^^ 
tirely  together,  unless  that  a  pubbc  entertamment. 
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or  the  annual  assemblies,  bring  some  of  them 
into  company  with  the  British. 

A  very  small  proportion  of  the  British  Cana-* 
dians  were  born  in  the  colony^  and  consequently 
very  little  difference  in  person,  dress,  or  manners^ 
is  discernible  between  them  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  mother-country.  The  French  have  also 
assimilated  themselves  so  nearly  to  the  British  in 
dress,  manners,  and  amusements^  especially  the 
younger  branches,  that,  if  it  was  not  for  their 
language,  there  would  be  little  to  distinguish 
their  respective  coteries. 

The  Creoles*  of  Canada,  both  French  and 
English,  who  inhabit  the  towns^  are  generally 
of  a  middle  stature,  rather  slender  than  robust^ 
and  very  rarely  possess  the  blooming  and  ruddy 
complexion  of  the  British  ;  a  pale,  sallow,  or 
swarthy  countenance  characterizes  the  natives 
of  Canada^  and,  with  few  exceptions,  the  whole 
of  the  American  continent.  It  is  rather  singular, 
that  a  foggy  atmosphere  should  be  conducive  to 
that  bloom  of  health  which  glows  on  the  cheek  of 
a  British  islander;  yet  the  fact  is  corroborated 
by  the  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  of  New- 

- 

*  By  Creoles^  I  mean  the  desceadaots  of  Earopeaos,  bora 
in  Canada,  in  contradistinction  to  natives  of  Europe^  who 
joay  be  settled  there ;  and  not  (as  many  persons  imagine) 
tbe  offspring  of  black  and  white  people^  who  ate  prog^rl^ 
caOed  p^ie  of  colour,  or  tnulattoei. 

T  2 
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foundland,  of  the  tihores  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
New  England  states ;  who,  enveloped  in  fogs 
more  than  one- half  the  year,  enjoy  the  same 
ruddy  complexion  as  the  English;  while  those 
who  live  in  the  interior,  under  a  clear  sky,  are 
universally  distinguished  by  sallow  or  swarthy 
complexions.  Lower  Canada  cannot  boast  of 
much  superlative  beauty  among  its  females ;  but 
there  are  many  who  possess  very  pleasing  and 
interesting  couutenances.  Montreal  is  allowed 
to  have  the  advantage  over  the  other  towns  for 
female  beauty ;  but  I  have  seen  two  or  three 
bt  Quebec  afid  Three  Rivers,  who  surpassed 
any  that  I  met  with  in  the  former  city.  The 
country  girls,  who  are  nearly  all  French,  (with 
the  exception  of  those  who  reside  in  the  back 
townships,)  are  pretty  when  very  young,  but 
from  hard  work  and  exposure  to  the  sun  they 
grow  up  coarse-featured  and  swarthy,  and  have 
all  the  sturdiness  but  none  of  the  beauty  of  oor 
Welch  girls. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  the  generality  of  the  Cana* 
dian  females  are  not  remarkable  for  beautiful  faces 
or  elegant  figures,  there  is  nothing  in  either  that 
can  offend,  and  both  are  certainly  as  good  as  the 
men  are  entitled  to. 

Education  having  a  natural  influence  upon  the 
moral  and  social  character  of  a  people,  it  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  attention  is 
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paid  to  it  by  the  Canadians.  I  have  before  no- 
ticed  the  great  ignorance  or  rather  illiterateness  of 
thb  Habitans  or  country  people,  and  I  am  sorry 
that  I  cannot  say  much  in  favour  of  their  supe- 
riors who  live  in  the  towns,  though  possessing 
the  advantages  of  public  seminaries  and  private 
schools. 

The  Canadians  are  generally  accused  of  pre-  ' 
ferring  to  live  in  ignorance  rather  than  pay  for 
knowledge:  this  accusation,  however,  I  do  not 
think  will  apply  to  the  Canadian  gentry.  A  cer- 
tain levity  of  disposition,  and  false  indulgence  of 
their  children,  are  rather  to  be  ascribed  as  the 
cause  of  that  paucity  of  learning  and  accomplish- 
ed education,  which  exist  among  the  higher 
classes  of  the  people.  The  public  seminaries  and 
private  schools  are  certainly  deficient  in  all  the 
superior  branches  of  education,  yet  they  are  ca- 
pable of  affording  a  moderate  share  of  learning 
fo  those  who  have  any  moderate  share  of  genius 
or  ability. 

To  investigate  the  physical  cause  of  mental 
disability,  which  has  heretofore  distinguished,  and 
at  present  distinguishes,  the  Creoles  of  Canada, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  trace  its  origin  from  the 
first  settlement  of  the  country.  The  first  adven- 
turers who  took  up  their  abode  in  Canada,  were 
more  gifted  with  romantic  genius  and  a  wander- 
ing disposition,  than  a  taste  for  learning,  or  the 
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Steady  habits  of  domestic'  life.  The  soldiery  who 
at  various  periods  settled  in  the  country^  did  not 
increase  the  general  stock  of  knowledge,  and  the 
officers  and  noblesse  were  too  idle  and  dissipated 
to  extend  to  their  children  the  learning  which 
they  themselves  might  possess ;  and  the  semina- 
ries at  that  period  were  too  poor  and  imperfect^ 
to  render  much  service  to  the  rising  generation. 

The  clergy  were  the  only  people  who  could 
be  said  to  possess  any  competent  share  of  know- 
ledge and  learning;  and  among  this  order  of  men 
the  Jesuits  were  most  conspicuous.  Their  in- 
formation, however,  was  confined  to  their  own 
body,  for  they  possessed  a  selfish  pride  and  co- 
vetousness,  which  impelled  them  to  a^randize 
themselves  by  keeping  the  other  classes  of  the 
community  in  ignorance.  This,  indeed,  was  the 
policy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system ;  it  was 
the  policy  also  of  the  despotic  government  under 
which  they  lived.  Little  benefit,  therefore,  could 
accrue  to  the  people  from  the  learning  and  infor- 
mation of  their  priests ;  and  their  own  levity  or 
prodigality,  their  poverty^  or  parsimony,  pre- 
vented them  from  profiting  by  the  few  oppor- 
tunities that  presented  themselves  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children :  hence  they  involuntarily 
aided  the  despotic  views  of  the  priests  and  their 
government,  whose  interest  was  to  keep  them  in 
ignorance  and  subjection. 
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The  manners  of  the  Canadians  in  the  roost 
flourishing  periods  of  the  French  government 
are  represented  to  have  been  by  no  means  favour- 
able to  literature  and  the  arts,  or  to  the  promo- 
tion  of  knowledge  among  the  rising  generation. 
-Those  who  lived  in  the  country  are  said  to  have 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  in  idlenesE^, 
thoughtlessly  sitting  by  the  fire ;  and  when  the  re- 
turn of  spring  called  them  out  to  the  indispen- 
sable labours  of  the  field,  they  ploughed  the 
ground  superficially,  without  manuring  it,  sowed 
it  carelessly,  and  then  relapsed  into  their  former 
indolent  course  of  life  till  the  approach  of  har- 
vest Even  then,  as  the  common  people  were 
too  proud  or  too  lazy  to  work  by  the  day,  and 
every  family  was  obliged  to  gather  in  its  owa 
crops,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  that  sprightly 
joy  which  enlivens  the  reaping  season  in  Europe ; 
this  languor  and  negligence  might  be  owing  to 
several  causes.  During  the  excessive  cold,  which 
by  freezing  up  the  rivers  prevented  all  the  exer- 
tions of  industry,  and  produced  a  winter  of  near 
seven  months,  they  contracted  such  a  habit  of 
idleness,  that  labour  appeared  insurmountabte  to 
them  even  in  the  finest  weather;  and  this  in- 
dolence was  increased  by  tho  numerous  festivals 
prescribed  by  their  religion,  which  flattered  a 
disposition  to  which  they  were  themselves  but 
too  much  inclined. 
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The  rnhabitans  of  the  towns,  especially  those 
of  the  capital,   spent  the  winter  as  well  as  the 
summer    in   a    perpetual    round   of  dissipatioiu 
They  were  alike  insenbible  to  the  beauties  of  na* 
ture  and  to  the  pleasures  of  imagination:  they 
had  no  taste  for  arts  and  sciences,  rtrading,  or  in* 
struction  ;    their  only  passion   was  amusement ; 
and  persons  of  all  ages  and  sexes  were  seized 
with   the  rage  of  dancing  at  assemblies.    This 
mode  of  life  naturally  increased  the  influence  of 
the  women,  who  possessed  every  attraction  ex- 
^pt  those  gentle  graces,  those  soft  emotions  of 
the  souU  which  alone  constitute  the  chief  merit 
and  the  ineffable  charm  of  beauty.    Lively,  gay, 
coquettish,  and  addicted  to  gallantry,  they  were 
more  fond  of  iiiBpiriDg  than   capable  of  feeling 
the  tender  passions.     In  both  sexes  there  appear- 
ed a  greater  share  of  devotion  than  virtue,  more 
religion    than    probity,    and  a  higher  sense  of 
honour  than  of  real  honesty.   Giddiness  took  placQ 
of  rational  amusement,  and  superstition  of  mo* 
rality ;  which  will  always  |>e  the  case  where  men 
9re  taught  that  ceremonies  will  compensate  for 
good  works,  and  that  crimes  may  be  expiated  by 
mqney  and  prayers. 

The  extravagance  and  dissipation  which  thus 
reigned  throughout  society,  previous  to  the  con-* 
qu^t  of  the  country,  while  they  obstructed  the 
agriculture  and  comnierce  of  the  colony,  tended 
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iilso  to  check  the  progress  of  learning  and  the  arts* 
The  education  of  their  children  was  neglected^ 
and,  with  but  few  exceptions^  ignorance  and  il- 
literateness  characterized  the  whole  community; 
their  deficiencies  are  noticed  by  General  Murray, 
in  his  letter  soon  after  the  conquest.  "  They 
are  very  ignorant  (says  the  General) :  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  French  government  to  keep  them 
80.  Printing  was  never  permitted  in  Canada  till 
we  got  possession  of  it^  and  few  or  none  can 
read." 

The  British  settlers  who  at  this  period  esta- 
blished themselves  in  the  province  were  so  few, 
and  withal  so  mean,  both  in  birth  and  education^ 
that  little  or  no  improvement  could  be  expected 
from  them  :  even  the  civil  officers  who  were  sent 
eut  to  administer  the  government,  wef<s  illiterate 
dnd  dissipated  characters ;  they  were  ignorant  of 
the  language  of  those  whom  they  were  sent  to 
govern  ;  and  as  they  had  obtained  their  places  by 
purchase  from  those  who  possessed  the  patents, 
they  had  no  other  object  in  view  but  to  accumu- 
late a  fortune,  which  could  be  done  only  by  rapa* 
dty  and  extortion. 

The  immoral  condiuct  of  thise  men,  the  natural 
levity  and  dissipation  of  the  military,  as  well  as  of 
the  inhabitants  themselves,  cx)uld  not  fail  to  have 
a  baneful  influence  upon  the  morals  and  manners 
of  aoci^y  ia  Canada.    The  injurious  effects  were 
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experienced  for  years  after,  and  are  not  eradicated 
even  at  the  present  day.  <  •  . 

It  was  a  considerable  time  before  agriculture 
and  commerce  began  to  improve;  of  course  know- 
ledge and  learning  made  a  still  slower  progress ; 
nor  did  they  quicken  their  pace,  even  when  the 
credit  and  prosperity  of  the  colony  were  esta- 
blished upon  a  respectable  footing,  and  were  pro* 
duc'tive  of  riches  and  affluence  to  the  colonists 
beyond  the  precedent  of  any  former  period.  It 
might  naturally  have  been  expected,  that  the 
arts  and  sciences  would  have  flourished  as  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  increased:  but  this 
does  not  appear  to  have  been, the  case;  for  trade 
and  commerce,  instead  of  illuminating  the  minds 
of  their  followers,  begat  in  them  only  a  sordid 
spirit  of  gain.  With  the  augmentation  of  the 
British  colonists,  and  the  diminution  of  the  old 
French  nobility  and  gentry,  much  of  that  polite 
gaiety  of  manners,  and  that  social  dissipation 
which  before  characterized  the  society  of  the 
towns,  gave  place  to  the  more  steady,  plodding, 
and  uncouth  habits  of  business.  The  merchants 
and  traders  were  more  amused  in  consulting  their 
waste  book  and  ledger,  than  in  figuring  away  at 
a  splendid  entertainment.  Their  whole  happiness 
was  c^tred  in  acquiring  riches ;  and  their  chil- 
dren, who  were  to  follow  in  the  same  path, 
received  no  more  education  than  was  necessary 
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to    qualify   them    for    the    attainment  of   that 

object. 

As  agriculture  and  commerce  have  increased^ 
the  British  settlers  have  risen  into  consequence^ 
and  men  of  respectability  been  sent  over  to  go- 
vern the  country.     The  French  inhabitants  have 
however  degenerated  in  proportion  as  the  British 
have  acquired  importance.    *  The  noblesse  and 
seigniors  have  almost  dwindled  into  the  common 
mass  of  the  vulgar ;  their  estates  and  seigniories 
have  been  divided  among  their  children,  or  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  opulent  British  mer- 
chants.    The  few  who  still  possess  an  estate  or 
seigniory  seldom  live  upon  it^  but  reside  wholly 
in  the  towns,  equally  averse  from  agriculture,  com^ 
merce,    and  the  arts.    They  visit  their  estates 
merely  to  pick  up  their  rents ;  and  in  collecting 
these,    they  often  have  many  broils  with  their 
tenants,  whose  contributions  in  kind  are  not  al- 
ways of   the   best  quality;   and  so  far  do  they 
sometimes  carry  their  contempt  of  their  seignior, 
that  the  latter  has  frequently  been  obliged  to 
throw  the  corn  and  the  poultry  at  their  heads. 
These  little  frays,  however,  arise  oftener  from  the 
irritability  of  the  seignior's  temper  than  from  the 
insolence  of  the  tenant. 

I  have  before  mentioned,  that  the  education 
given  by  the  British  inhabitants  to  their  children 
is  no  more  than  is  necessary  for  mercantile  affairs. 
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A  few  are  bred  up  to  the  law,  and  are  sometimes 
sent  home  to  England  for  education  in  that  im- 
portant branch  of  the  government.  Some  of  the 
young  Frenchmen  have  been  educate  at  our 
public  schools,  but  on  their  return  to  Canada 
they  soon  forgot  their  knowledge  and  erudition. 

The  French  inhabitants  send  their  boys  to  the 
French  seminary,  where  there  is  just  sufficient 
taught  to  make  a  priest,  a  clerk,  an  advocate,  or 
a  notary.  These  professions,  however,  must  not 
be  understood  as  requiring  the  tame  quantum  of 
knowledge  and  learning  as  they  do  in  England. 
A  much  smaller  share  of  either  will  suffice  for 
Canadian  practice.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  Cana- 
dian people,  it  is  said  that  not  more  than  five  in  a 
parish  can  read  or  write :  I  cannot  vouch  for  the 
accuracy  of  this  assertion,  but  I  should  think  it 
cannot  be  far  from  the  truth,  when  it  is  known 
that  some  of  the  members  of  the  provincial  par-^ 
Kament  are  deficient  in  those  necessary  qualifica- 
tions. 

Such  are  the  defects  fn  the  education  of  youth 
in  Canada,  though  there  are  hopes  that  informa-* 
tidn>  however  slow,  is  daily  gaining  ground.  Se- 
veral new  schools  have  within  these  few  years 
been  opened  at  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Three 
Rivers ;  and  there  is  a  seminary  at  Montreal  dig- 
nified by  the  name  of  College,  where  Latin, 
French^  English^  and  the  common  rudiments  of 
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learning  are  taught  to  upwards  of  two  hundred 
boys.  Though  the  inferior  parts  of  education 
onlj  are  attended  to  in  these  establish  men  ts^  yet 
they  are  perhaps  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of 
agriculture  and  commerce^  which  in  the  present 
state  of  the  colony  are  of  more  immediate  utility 
than  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  plough  and  the 
desk  will  in  time  introduce  the  inhabitants  to  the 
study  of  nature,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  mind. 
<  The  French  send  their  daughters  to  the  nun* 
neries,  where  reading,  embroidery,  and  supersti* 
tion  are  taught  at  a  trifling  escpense.  The  Bri- 
tish inhabitants  send  their  children  to  boarding- 
schools  which  have  lately  been  established  in  the 
two  principal  towns;  but  whether  their  mental 
and  moral  faculties  have  been  improved  in  pro- 
portion,  is  a  question  difficult  to  determine.  The 
schools  which  have  been  opened  in  Canada  are 
upon  the  style  of  many  of  our  female  boarding- 
schools  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  where  more 
attention  is  paid  by  the  governesses  to  notoriety 
and  feshion,  than  to  the  improvement  of  their 
pupils.  A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  sent 
two  of  his  daughters,  the  eldest  not  twelve  years 
old,  to  one  of  these  boarding-schools  at  Quebec : 
when  the  young  ladies  went  home  at  the  vacation, 
instead  of  their  needles  or  books,  their  whole 
conversation  ran  upon  the  officers  of  the  army ; 
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^^  what  handsome  young  noen  they  were,  and  the 
charming  things  that  captain  or  lieutenant  such- 
a-one  said  to  Miss  so-and-so."  Their  parents 
were  confounded,  and  inquired  how  they  came 
to  be  acquainted  with  so  many  officers  ?  ^^  Why, 
papa,  they  used  to  come  and  dance  with  us  every 
week,  when  the  dancing-master  came ;  it  was  so 
delightful,  for'  you  cannot  think  how  charmingly 
they  dance ;  and  they  are  so  handsome  too  1  *'  The 
gentleman  never  sent  his  daughters  to  school  again, 
but  procured  a  person  to  educate  them  at  home, 
as  the  only  means  of  preserving  their  morals  from 
contamination.* 

The  education  of  females  in  Canada  is  slight 
and  superficial ;  more  attention  is  paid  to  exter- 
nal ornament  than  to  internal  improvement ;  and 
the  mistaken  indulgence  of  their  parents  tends 
very  much  to  increase  the  general  levity  and  fri- 
volity which  prevail  among  the  Canadian  ladies. 
The  presence  also  of  so  many  military  officers, 
who  have  very  little  other  employment  than  to 
flirt  and  toy  with  the  women,  flatters  the  vanity 
of  the  young  ladies,  and  renders  them  very  ami- 
able coquettes,  but  often  very  indifferent  wives. 

**  The  thoughtless  sex  is  caught  by  outward  form 
And  empty  noise,  and  loves  itself  in  man.'' 

It  may  be  amusing  to  compare  the  manners 
of  the  Canadian  females  at  the  present  day,  witb 
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the  account  given  of  them  by  Pk'ofessor  Kaltn 
sixty  years  ago,  while  under  the  French  govern- 
ment. 

*^  The  ladies  in  Canada,"  says  the  Professor,  *^  are 
generally  of  two  kinds ;  some  come  over  from  France,  the 
rest  are  natires.  The  former  possess  the  politeness  peculiar 
to  the  French  nation  ^  the  latter  may  be  divided  into  those 
of  Quebec  and  Montreal.  The  first  of  these  are  equal  to 
the  French  ladies  in  good  breeding,  haying  the  advantage 
of  frequently  conversing  with  the  French  gentlemen  and 
ladies  who  come  every  summer  with  the  king's  ships,  and 
stay  several  weeks  at  Quebec,  but  seldom  go  to  Montreal. 
The  ladies  of  this  last  place  are  accused  by  the  French  of 
partaking  too  much  of  the  pride  of  the  Indians,  and  of 
being  jnuch  wanting  in  French  good-breeding.  What  I 
bave  mentioned  above>  of  their,  dressing  their  head  too 
assiduously,  is  the  case  with  all  the  ladies  throughout  Ca. 
nada.  They  dress  out  very  fine  on  Sundays;  and  though 
on  other  days  they  do  not  take  much  pains  with  other  parts 
of  their  dress,  yet  they  are  very  fond  of  adorning  their 
heads,  the  hair  of  which  is  always  curled  and  powdered,  and 
ornamented  with  glittering  bodkins  and  aigrettes. 

*'  On  those  days  when  they  pay  or  receive  visits^  they 
dress  so  gaily^  that  one  is  almost  induced  to  think  their 
parents  possessed  the  greatest  dignities  in  the  state.  The 
Frenchmen  who  considered  things  in  their  true  light,  com. 
fdained  very  much  that  a  great  part  of  the  ladies  in  Canada 
bad  got  into  the  pernicious  custom  of  taking  too  much  care 
of  their  dress,  and  squandering  all  their  fortunes,  and 
more,  upon  it,  instead  of  sparing  something  for  future 
limes.  They  are  no  less  attentive  to  have  the  newest  fashions, 
and  they  laugh  at  each  other's  fancy :  but  what  they  get  as 
new  fashions,  are  grown  old  and  laid  aside  in  France ;  for 
tile  ships  coming  bnt  once  every  year  from  thence,  the 
people  of  Canada  consider  that  as  the  new  fashion  for  the 
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wbole  jear,  which  th^  poople  on  board  brought  with  them^ 
or  which  th«*y  imposed  on  them  as  new. 

'^  The  ladies  of  Canada,  and  especially  at  Montreal,  are 
Tery  ready  to  laugh  at  any  blundecs  strangers  make  in  speak, 
ing.  In  Canada  nobody  erer  hears  the  French  language 
spoken  by  any  but  Frenchmen  ;  for  strangers  seldom  come 
hither,  and  the  Indians  are  naturally  too  proud  to  leara 
Frt'nch,  but  oblige  the  French  to  learn  theirlanguage.  From 
hence  it  naturally  follows,  that  the  nice  Canada  ladies  cannot 
hear  any  thing  uncommon  without  laughing  at  it.  One  of  the 
first  questions  they  propose  to  a  stranger  is,  whether  he  is 
married ;  the  next,  how  he  likes  the  ladies  of  the  country  | 
and  the  third,  whether  he  will  take  one  home  with  him  ? 

'*'  There  is  some  difierencc  between  the  ladies  of  Quebec 
and  those  of  Montreal ;  those  of  the  last  place  seem  to  be 
handsomer  th^n  those  of  the  former.  Their  behaviour,  like** 
wise,  seemc  d  to  me  to  be  something  too  free  at  Quebec,  and 
of  a  more  becoming  nM)desty  at  Montreal.  The  ladies  of 
Quebec,  especially  the  unmarried  ones,  are  not  very  industri- 
ous. A  girl  of  eighteen  is  reckoned  poorly  oS  if  she  cannot 
enumerate  at  least  twenty  lovers.  These  young  ladies,  espe- 
cially those  of  a  higher  rank,  get  up  at  seven,  and  dress,  till 
nme,  drinking  their  coffee  at  the  same  time.  When  they  are 
dressed,  they  place  themselves  near  a  window  that  opens  into 
the  street,  take  up  some  needle-work,  and  sew  a  stitch  now 
and  then,  but  turn  their  eyes  into  the  street  most  of  the  time. 
When  a  young  fellow  comes  ia,  whether  they  are  acquainted 
with  him  or  not,  they'immediately  lay  aside  their  work,  sit 
down  by  him,  and  begin  to  chat,  laugh,  joke,  and  invent 
doubles  entendres  ;  and  this  is  reckoned  being  YerywUty.  la 
this  manner  they  frequently  paSs  the  whole  day,  leaving 
their  mothers  to  do  all  the  business  of  the  house. 

*•  In  Montrealthe  girls  are  not  quite  so  volatile,  but  more 
industrious.  They  are  always  at  their  oeedle.work,  pr  doipg 
somp  ust'ful  business  in  the  house.  They  are  likewise  cheerful 
and  content^  nobody  can  say  that  they  want  either  wit  or 
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-diarmfl.  Thej  are  apt  to  think  to9  :vf<ell  of  tiiemselTes.  Hown 
^firer,  the^aughtecsof  people  of.  all  ranks,  without  exception, 
jgQ  to  market  and  carry  home  wh\t  thej  hare  bought.  Thej 
rii^  as  soon,  and  gp  to  bed  as  late,  as  any  pi^ople  in  the 
house.  I  have  been  assured  that  in  general  their  fortune! 
are  not  cimsiderable,  which  jure  rendered  stiil  more  scaqt^ 
bj  the  mmiher  of  children,  ai»d  tibe  flmidl  r«renves  of  ^ 
hoQse,  Tlie  mh  at  Montreal  axe  yerv  m.u^  displease^ 
that  those  Af  Quebec  g%t  husbands  sooner  than  thej.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  many  young  gentlemen  who  cbnie  oyer 
from  Frimce  with  the  ships  are  captixated  by  the  ladies  ait 
Quebec^  smd  jnarry  them ;  bv^  as  these  gentlemen  seldpmgo 
«p  to  Montreal,  the  ^Is  there  are  npt  pftein  so  ^appy  $f 
ihose  of  thcf  former  place." 

The  professor  has  been  very  «vere  in  some  of 
his  remarks  upon  the  Canadian  ladies  ;  but  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  they  are  jg«t.  The  altern- 
ation which  has  taken  place  since  that  period 
has  arisen  from  the  settlifig  of  so  many  of  the 
Brrtish  people  in  the  colony.  The  manners  of 
the  English  females  are  more  reserved  than  thos<^ 
of  the  French,  and  they  have  consequently  intro- 
dfaced  some  of  that  gravity  into  society.  The 
French  girls,  however,  continue  nearly  the  same 
as  described  by  Kalm.  .  Many  of  them  dress  be- 
yond what  their  situation  in  life  demands,  or  the 
pocket  of  their  parents  can  afford.  Some  will 
also  ilirt,  joke,  and  laugh  at  doubles  entendres 
with  a  very  good  grace,  and,  if  you  offend  them, 
will  not  be  very  choice  in  the  epithets  they  be- 
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stow  upon  you.  They  are  also  as  fond  of  dis- 
playing themselves  at  the  window  as  ever ;  and,  to 
my  knowledge,  this  mode  of  attraction  has  proved 
successful  in  one  instance.  Wliile  I  remained  at 
Quebec,  I  noticed,  in  walking  from  the  Lower  to 
the  Upper  Town,  a  young  French  mademoiselle 
sitting  at  the  window  of  a  house  near  Breakneck 
stairs,  affecting  to  work,  but  evidently  sitting  there 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  upon  her  the  gaze  of 
the  passers-by.  She  possessed  a  pretty  but  inex- 
pressive counten'ance,  which  she  heightened  by  a 
considerable  quantity  of  rouge ;  and  her  dress  was 
more  calculated  for  the  ball-room  than  for  a  morn-, 
ing  chamber.  I  had  gazed  for  several  months 
upon  this  pretty  figure,  in  my  peregrinations  up 
JMountain*street,  when  all  at  once  I  missed  her  ;- 
and  it  was  not  till  my  return  from  the  United 
States  the  following  year  that  I  heard  she  had 
won  the  heart  of  a  youth  from  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  who  accidentally  passing  the  window  where 
she  exhibited  her  charms,  was  so  struck  (I  sup- 
pose  with  her  beauty)  that  he  married  her  in  less 
than  a  week  after,  though  previous  to  that  he  had 
been  a  perfect  stranger  to  hen 

Many  of  the  British  females  are  not  exempt 
fi-om  the  weakness  and  volatility  ascribed  to  the 
French  fair.  There  are,  however,  several  young 
ladies,  French  as  well  as  English,  who  possess 


saperior  aocomfdishments^  and  better  cultivated 
minds,  than  the  generality  of  their  sex  in  the 
colony. 

.  There  is  nothing  to  boast  of  in  the  morals  of 
the  higher  classes  of  the  people  in  Canada.  The 
little  blackening  accounts  of  scandal  are  sought 

• 

for^  promulgat^5  and  listened  to  with  avidity ; 
while  good  actions  are  often  mangled>  distortec^ 
and  heard  with  secret  envy.  Those  most  guilty 
of  calumny  are  themselves  most  deserving  of  the 
condemnation  they  pass  upon  others.  The  female 
parties  compose  a  school  for  scandal ;  and^  as  a 
French  gentleman  once  observed  of  the  ladies  of 
New  Orleans^  they  would  be  much  better  em«. 
ployed  in  household  affairs  than  in  slandering  the 
absent,  and  even  each  other  when  they  have  se- 
parated. 

For  a  small  society  like  that  of  Canada,  the 
numbers  of  unfaithful  wives,  kept  mistresses,  and 
girls. of  easy  virtue,  exceed  in  proportion  those 
of  the  old  country ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  in 
the  towns  more  children  are  bom  illegitimately 
than  in  wedlock.  The  frequent  infidelity  of 
wives  and  husbands  creates  much  animosity  and 
discord  in  some  of  the  higher  circles  of  Canadian 
society ;  and  the  ladies  often  run  to  each  other*a 
houses  to  inquire  the  truth  of  the  scandalous  re- 
ports that  fly  about.  Their  passions  have  been 
roused,  mutual  recriminations  have  taken  place^ 
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ted  it,  is  kiaowQ  tint  they  faiw  Bonoednies  ]iro4 
eaadad  to  blomvs.  Triais  for  crifTt.  con.  are,  howu 
evQr^  unknown  ;  neither  are  duels  ever  resoited 
lo  by  the  Ofhudian  gentry  to  avenge  their  injured 
honour^  The  husbands  generaUy  mnk  at  the 
fraSties  of  their  lorives^  and  either  content  them- 
selves wilfti  increasiag  tfie  number  of  their  k>rMd 
bpetfarea,  or  fly  for  comibtt  into  the  arms  of  a 
JItk  de  cbambre. 

The  ieinde  seniaQte  follow  the  example  of  theh" 
mistresses,  and  very  few  can  he  feund  wlio  are  free 
from  the  faslnonafaie  vices  <of  the  age.  Attendance 
as,  thexdfare,  had  isi  ]»oportion  as  the  ^diffionky  of 
procuring  good  aervants  16  iticreaaGid*  Their  vmgea 
a»e  from  l&  to  20/»per  aanosn  ;  but  thetr  abi^itiiea 
do  not  idesorve  a  fourth  fatt  of  the  aom;  they 
seldom  stay  in  a  place  above  a  month,  and  asa 
iieMe^»igag«d  iof  a  k)Dg€r  period.  A  servant  that 
SBiBaiBS  anrher  place  fi>or  or  five  aiontlhs  is  ooo^ 
sidevedas  a  (paMern  of  csoeUeoce.  *  The  character 
cC  a^sdrvomt,  vi4uch  iti  London  is  always  strittly 
invreatigated '  beforef  the  fKTson  is  tiimd,  is  aie^er 
bonsideced  of  siny  tconseqaeace  in  Canada ;  cfo  i»* 
^airie^  ace  snade  by  the  gentry  as  |o  the  lionesty; 
sobriety,  or  viiltue  <7f  'the .  servants,  they  take  arto 
tfieir  liODses  ;  and  the  t^nsecpoenoe  is,  that  those 
good  ijualities  are  very  ciare  anioag  that  clasa  ^ 
people.  Tlie  fesodbe  aervants  are  for  the  aooat part 
ignorant  J^lrdnohtoousitiy  girls,  or  the  wives  joi  the 


«o}dier$  wbo  Arrive  in  the  country :  itey  wan  get 
Gorruptad  by  the  dissolute  manners  prevalent 
among  the  lower  ckisaes  of  Europeans  in  the 
town ;  nor  have  they  very  often  it  better  example 
even  from  the  higher  orders.  The  bdiea  of  Ca* 
bada  are  not  celebrated  for  poasessing  much  of 
that,  domestic  knowledge  which  constitutes  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  families  in  England* 
What  the  servants  are  ignorant  of  their  mistresses 
can  sekknn  supply ;  so  that  the  order  and  nxo^ 
nomy  of  the  English  table  are  very  rately  to  be 
aeen  in  that  country. 

The  society  of  the  towns  in  Canada  has  beea 
represented  by  some  writers  as  so  extremely  gay^ 
lively^  and  agreeable,  and  possessing  «uch  friendly 
unanimity  and  generous  hospitality^  that  a  stranger 
might  fancy  the  inhabitants  formed  only  one  large 
iamily.  I  am  sorry  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
furnish  a  similar  refH*esentation*  At  tinQ  period 
when  I  visited  Canada^  its  society  was  split  into 
{Nurtiea :  scandal  was  the  order  of  the  day }  and 
calumny,  misrepresentation,  and  envy,  seemed  t'p 
have  erected  their  standards  among  the  greata: 
portion  of  the  inhabitants*  The  weekly  papers 
teemed  with  abusive  scurrility  and  malicious  ^insi- 
nuations ;  and  all  that  gaiety  and  happiness  whidi 
J  had  been  led  to  expect  in* Canada  seemed  either 
:to  have  totally  deserted  the  country,  or  to  hava 
existed  oqly  in  the  imaginations  of  former  writers. 
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It  is  trae^  I  afterwards  met  with  individuals  whose 
amiable  character  and  private  virtues  would  do 
honour  to  any  society ;  but  the  general  character 
and  disposition  of  the  people  very  ill  accorded 
with  the  flattering  accounts  which  had  been  given 
of  them.  In  shorty  the  same  jealousy,  pride,  and 
party  feuds  exist  in  the  society  of  the  towns  in 
Canada  to  which  all  small  communities  are  liable. 
They  are  engendered  by  the  knowledge  of  each 
other^s  origin  and  private  history.  Those  who 
cannot  trace  their  genealogy  beyond  a  private 
sohUer  or  a  sutler  in  the  army  which  conquered 
the  country,  are  of  course  treated  with  contemp- 
tuous pride  by  others,  who  can  boast  of  a  long 
line  of  ancestors  that  sprung,  perhaps,  from  the 
illegitimate  ojf&pring  of  some  nobleman^s  valet  de 
chambre  or  cast-off  mistress.  No  great  cordiality 
can  be  expected  to  exist  between  such  opposite 
and  heterogeneous  materials,  especially  in  a  small 
community,  where  full  scope  is  given  to  the  ope- 
ration of  petty  competition  and  private  malignity. 
In  a  large  metropolis  these  contentions  could  not 
be  felt,  they  would  be  lost  in  the  crowd ;  but  in 
a  small  town,  where  every  one  knows  his  neigh- 
bour, and  generously  interests  himself  in  bis  con- 
cerns, they  act  like  the  fire  of  a  volcano,  which 
at  one  time  convulses  the  surrounding  neigh- 
bourhood, and  at  another  time  preys  upon  its  own 
vitals. 
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The  increase  of  agriculture  and  commerce  has 
caused  several  families  to  rise  from  poverty  and 
obscurity  into  opulence  and  notoriety;  and  the 
standard  of  individual  merit  in  Canada  is  too  often 
a  man's  riches  or  his  rank :  virtue  and  talents  ob* 
tain  but  little  respect.  The  large  fortunes  acquired 
by  some  of  the  merchants  have  tended  to  raise  the 
envy  of  many  who  would  wish,  but  have  not  the 
means,  to  emulate  them  in  their  style  of  living. 
The  North'-west  merchants,  particularly^  have 
been  subjected  to  the  jealous  and  malignant  ob- 
servations even  of  those  who  have  partaken  of 
their  hospitality ;  who  have  drunk  their  wine  and 
smiled  in  their  face :  but  I  never  could  discover 
that  these  gentlemen  possessed  any  other  fault 
than  spending  freely  what  they  had  earned  labo*' 
riously.  One  of  them,  who  resides  at  Quebec,  is 
often  the  butt  of  the  friends  that  dine  at  his  table : 
yet  he  is  one  that  has  returned  from  the  Upper 
country  with  a  broken  constitution,  and  surely 
has  a  right  to  enjoy  the  property  which  be  has 
gained  by  so  great  a  sacrifice,  in  whatever  way  is 
agreeable  to  his  taste.  But  his  friends  to^  him 
with  pride,  ostentation,  and  extravagance,  be-, 
cause. he  is  fond  of  giving  them  good  dinners,  and 
because  he  keeps  two  or  three  horses ;  entertains 
the  officers  of  the  army  often  at  his  house,  and 
receives  those  of  the  navy  with  hospitality  when- 
ever they  arrive  at  Quebec.    It  is,  to  be  sure, 


too  inucb  khe  Custoin  amotig  the  lasbioiiables  of 
Canada  to  consider  a  stranger  newly  anived  as  an 
object  of  cariosity  and  wonder^  as  a  being  whom 
they  have  a  right  to  appropriate  in  their  owa 
manner.  *  They  sorvey  him  from  head  to  foot^ 
xiompUment^  feast^  and  caress  him  ;  but  when  the 
aovehy  of  the  thing  has  subsided^  he  is,  however 
rare  and  transcendent  his  merits  a  mere  nonentity, 
unless  his  opulence  exdtes  ia  them  ae  ioteivsted 
deference/ 
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AmmenneifUs  and  Dwersifms-^Quebec  .A99emblf'--^ 
Bal  de  SodbL&^Private  Tea  and  Card  Parties 
'^RoaU  at  ike  CAaieau-^The  Theatre — Prc'^ 
sent  Slate  of  Canadian  Theatricals-'^Drunken 
Performers-^Arrival  cf  a  Company  from  Boston 
'-^Concert^'^^Freemasons*  Lodge&'^-^The  Duke  of 
Kent*^Barons  Club — Grand  Entertamment  on 
ike  Installation  of  the  Knigkts-'^anadian  Bond^ 
street"-^ BiUiards^-^Carioling'-^Dress  of  tke  La^ 
dies  and  Cferulemen-^Offlcers  of  the  Army  in 
Tippets^^Mutatiom  of  Fashion-^Reirospect  of 
British  Fashiom-^Pyrcmidal  Head-Presses-^ 
Old  and  New  Fashions  €ompared--^Long-toed 
Shoesy  prohibited  under  pain  of  Cursing  by  the 
Ckrgy'-^Tapering  Wiaists — Races — Mode  of 
Kissing  on  New  Yearns  Day — Doors-^-^Stoves*^ 
BoarJ&ng-'Houses. 

Thb  natural  gaiety  and  sprigUliness  of  mann 
ners  peculiar  to  the  French  peopfe,  u&  dooM 
gave  rise  to  the  fescinating  accoctirts  wbieh  hav  e 
been  given  of  society  in  Canada.  The  long  wiri-* 
ters  were  f)articularly  favourable  to  dancing,  «'in 
amusement  of  whicb  the  Fmiteb  are  passiowtc  dj 
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fond;  and^  till  within  these  few  years,  parties 
used  to  meet  at  each  other's  houses,  or  at  some 
convenient  place  a  few  miles  out  of  town,  for  the 
purpose  of  enjoying  that  rational  amusement. 

At  those  periods  when  the  inhabitants  were 
more  upon  a  par  in  point  of  property,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  there  was  more  real  friendship  and 
sociability  than  at  the  present  day,  when  riches 
and  luxury  have  created  greater  distinctions  in 
society.  The  French,  in  whatever  station  they 
may  be,  possess  a  certain  affability  and  easy  po- 
liteness of  manners,  that  can  readily  unbend  the 
pride  of  ancestry  ;  but  the  natural  reserve  of  the 
British  is  by  no  means  calculated  to  unbend  the 
pride  of  opulence.  While  the  latter  were  accu- 
mulating riches,  the  former  were  falling  to  decay, 
and  at  length  were  deprived  of  the  means  of  main- 
taining their  usual  appearance.  Hence  the  so- 
ciable little  dances  and  entertainments  which  for- 
merly kept  the  inhabitants  in  continual  motion 
during  a  long  and  tedious  winter,  and  made  the 
town  resemble  one  large  family^  are  now  dwindled 
down  to  one  solitary,  formal  assembly  ;  and  even 
the  unanimity  of  that  is  often  disturbed  by  the 
arrogance  of  some  and  the  jealousy  of  others. 

The  assembly  at  Quebec  is  kept  at  the  Union 
Hotel,  on  the  Parade.  There  are  about  six  dances 
in  the  course  of  the  season,  for  which  the  sub- 
scribers pay  eight  dollars.     A  few  of  the  inferior 
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merchants  and  storekeepers  are  admitted  to  this 
assembly  as  a  very  great  favour ;  but  none  of 
them  are  noticed  by  the  fashionables,  and  indeed 
some  of  the  latter  refuse  to  subscribe,  because  (as 
they  observe)  the  assembly  is  not  select.  Hos- 
tilities ran  so  high  at  one  time,  between  the  great 
Little  and  the  little  Great,  that  the  two  parties 
separated^  and  formed  each  an  assembly  for  itself. 
It  was,  however,  soon  found  that  the  Bal  de 
SodHe  of  the  middling  classes  was  more  agreeable 
than  the  Grand  Assembly  of  the  fashionables^ 
and  that  even  several  of  the  latter  had  become 
subscribers  to  it,  and  danced  with  the  pretty 
Bourgeoises.  Upon  this,  a  negotiation  was  opened, 
the  preliminaries  settled  ;  and  when  the  new  ball- 
room was  finished,  the  definitive  treaty  was  ratified 
by  the  re-union  of  the  two  parties.  Since  then 
it  has  been  called  the  Quebec  Assembly;  but 
though  it  is  held  at  the  Union  Hotel,  there  is 
little  union  of  sentiment  among  the  visitors  even 
now*  The  private  entertainments  are  very  few, 
and  are  mere  formal' tea  and  card  parties,  in  which 
frivolous  remarks  upon  the  weather,  their  house- 
hold furniture,  or  their  neighbours*  follies,  form 
the  chief  subjects. of  evening  conversation.  If 
the  governor  or  lieutenant-governor  is  not  in  the 
country,  the  place  is  then  extremely  dull.  During 
their  residence  at  Quebec,  routs,  levees,  and 
assemblies  enliven  the  town  once  or  twice  a  week. 
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But  those  are  entertainments  which  interest  onlj 
a  select  few.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
have  little  else  but  carioling  to  drive  away  the 
tedium  of  winter. 

Hiere  is^  indeed^  a  building  at  Quebec  called 
a  Theatre^  and  also  one  at  Montreal ;  but  the 
persons  who  perform,  or  rather  attempt  to  perform 
there,  are  as  bad  as  the  worst  of  our  strolling 
actors;  yet  they  have  the  conscience  to  charge 
the  same  price  nearly  as  the  London  theatres. 
Sometimes  the  officers  of  the  army  lend  their 
assistance  to  the  company ;  but  I  have  seen  none, 
except  Colonel  Fye,  and  Captain  'Clark  of  the 
49th,  who  did  not  murder  the  best  scenes  of  our 
dramatic  poets.  It  may  be  easily  conceived  how 
despicably  low  the  Canadian  theatricals  must  be, 
when  boys  are  obliged  to  perform  the  female  cha» 
racters:  the  only  actress  being  an  old  super- 
animated  demirep,  whose  drunken  Belvideras, 
Desdemonas,  and  Isabellas,  have  often  enraptured 
a  Canadian  audience. 

Last  year  an  attempt  was  made  at  Montreal  to 
introduce  a  company  from  Boston,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Canadian  performers.  The  embargo  hud 
partly  driven  them  into  Canada,  where  they 
wisely  thought  ihey  might  pick,  up  a  few  dollars 
until  better  times.  I  went  one  hot  summer's 
evening  to  see  them  perform  in  Catherine  and 
Petruchio;   but  the   abilities  of  the  Bostoniaiis 
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were  totally  eclipsed  by  the  vulgarity  and  mis- 
takes of  the  drunken  Catherine^  who  walked  the 
stage  with  devious  steps,  and  convulsed  the  au«^ 
dience  with  laughter,  wbioh  was  all  Uie  entertain* 
ment  we  expericnoed  in  witnessing  the  mangled 
dtBim  of  cor  ijxnnortal  hard.  A  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Usher  afterwanis  arrived  from  Boston,  and  per* 
formed  several  nights  with  considerable  aucoess. 
I  had  seen  Uaher  perlorm  at  Boston,  wbens  he 
was  reckoned  only  a  seoond-rate  actor;  but  in 
Canada  he  shone  as  a  star  of  the  first  ms^itude. 
They  afterwards  went  to  Quebec  with  tiie  rest  of 
the  company,  and  performed  several  nights  under 
the  patronage  of  Sir  James  Craig,  who  for  the 
first  time  honoored  the  theatre  with  his  presence. 
It  is  'Hiid,  that  if  they  meet  with  sufficient  en* 
couragement  diey  mean  to  establish  themselves  in 
(Canada,  and  raise  the  droopiog  spirits  of  Thalia 
and'  Melpomene.  They  were  at  Quebec  when  I 
sailed  for  England,  and  from  their  sleek  coun-: 
tcfnanoes  and  decent  appearanoe  I  easily  perceived 
that  the^had. mot  with  aucqess  in  their  theatrical 
spcetdatioiQ ;  for,  instead  of  the  shabby  habiliments 
wWch  they  brought  from  Ibe  States,  they  were 
equipped  in  <new  suits  xA  clothes,  hats,  socks,  and 
bmkina*  The  alteration  in  the  Canadian  corps 
iMiS  ako  jviery  conspicuous ;  and  instead  of  iaui;  * 
guishing  away  m  a  gaol,  as  they  perhaps  wduU 
have  xlone,  t^i^  found  their 

*^  Bttra  tfar 015  wei«  ^Kkag^  to  merrjr  jMetiags/'       ' 
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The  tedious  evenings  of  the  winter  are  some^ 
times  relieved  by  a  private  concert.  The  per- 
formers are  some  gentlemen  of  Quebec,  assisted 
by  a  part  of  the  regimental  bands  in  the  garrison* 
But  entertainments  of  this  description  very  seldom 
take  place,  either  from  the  expense  which  accrues 
to  them,  or  the  want  of  performers  on  particular 
instruments. 

•  There  are  only  two  music-masters  in  Quebec, 
one  of  them  is  a  good  violin  performer ;  but  for 
any  other  instrument^  they  are  both  very  indiffer- 
ent teachers. 

There  are  several  Freemasons*  lodges  in  Ca- 
nada ;  but  I  never  heard  that  the  people  are  any 
wiser  or  better  for  those  institutions.  The  Duke- 
of  Kent  is  at  the  head  of  the  Canadian  %dges, 
and  is  indeed  looked  up  to  as  the  patron  of  all  the 
Canadian  youth,  many  of  whom  come  to, England 
to  request  his  assistance.  If  they  are  Freemasons, 
they  conceive  they  have  a  claim  upon  his  patro- 
nage. His  Royal  Highness  during  his  residence 
in  Canada  paid  great  attention  to  the  inhabitants, 
particulariy  the  French,  to  whom  he  gave  com- 
missions for  their  spjis.  His  politeness  and  af&- 
bility  gained  htm  the  esteem  of  the  people,  manjr- 
of  whom,  I  believe,  really  look  upon  him  as  their 
Uktdar  saint  and  patron ;  at  least  such  is  the  style 
m  which  I  have  heard  him  spoken  of. 

There  are  only   two  other  societies  or  dubs 
worthy  of  notice  at  Quebec ;  the  one  a  benefit 


society  for  the  relief  of  distressed  members^  and 
the  other  a  convivial  meeting.  The  latter  is 
called  the  Barons*  dub,  though  it  originally  went 
by  the  name  of  the  Beef-steak  club.  This  society 
consists,  I  believe,  of  twenty-one  members,  who 
are  chiefly  the  principal  merchants  in  the  colony, 
and  are  styled  barons.  As  the  members  drop  off, 
their  places  are  supplied  by  knights  elect,  who  are 
not  installed  as  barons  until  there  is  a  sufficient 
number  to  pay  for  the  entertainment  which  is 
given  on  that  occasion. 

The  ceremony  of  the  installation  of  seven  new 
knights  took  place  during  the  winter  I  remained 
at  Quebec.  It  had  not  happened  for  nearly 
twenty  years  before ;  and  a  very  handsome  enter- 
tainment was  given  at  the  Union  Hotel.  The 
new  assembly-room  was  opened  for  the  occasion ; 
and  upwards  of  .200  of  the  principal  people  in 
the  country  were  invited  by  the  knights  elect  to 
a  splendid  ball  and  supper.  Mr.  Dunn,  the  pre- 
sident of  the  province,  aud  who  administered  the 
government  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Robert  Milnes 
the  lieutenant-governor,  attended  as  the  oldest 
baron.  The  chief  justice  and  all  the  principal 
officers  of  the  government,  civil  and  military^  were 
present.  Their  ladies  .formed  a  more  brilliant 
display  that  evening  than  on  any  other  occasion 
I  hkd  an  opportunity  of  witnessing;  and  the 
whole  was  conducted  with  a  regularity  iind  de« 
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corum  that  would  have  done  credit  lo  any  mmrlar 
entertainment  in  London.  We  sat  down  to  sup- 
per about  two  o'clock,  and  it  was  nearly  five 
o'clock  before  the  company  began  to  depart.  By 
that  time  some  of  the  gentlemen  were  prettjr 
merry,  and  I  left  them  dancing  what  they  called 
Bacchanalian  reels.  This  entertainment  is  said 
to  have  cost  upwards  of  -250  guineas,  and  was 
reckoned  to  have  been  the  most  splendid  one 
given  in  Canada  for  many  years. 

The  summer  in  Canada  is  devoted  to  business ; 
a  few  parties  of  pleasure  to  the  Falls  or  Lakes  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns  are  all  that  en- 
liven that  season  of  commercial  bustle.  The 
winter  is  devoted  to  the  amusements  of  the  as- 
sembly ;  entertainments  at  the  diateau ;  an^  the 
private  tea  and  card-parties  mentioned  before. 
The  diversion  of  carioling  at  this  season  of  the 
year  is  the  greatest  pleasure  the  inhabitants  enjoyj 
and  it  is  certainly  a  very  delightful  amusement,  as 
well  as  a  healthy  exercise. 

The '  fashionable  youths  of  Quebec  generally 
drive  in  the  tandem  style.  Some  of  their  carioles 
are  ^tremely  neat,  and  have  a  seat  for  the  ser- 
vant behind.  They  usually  display  their  skill  in 
earioling  from  twelve  to  three  o'clodc,  through 

the  principal  streets  of  the  Upper  Town,  parti- 

I, 

cularly  John-street,   where   these  savans  of  the 
whip,  and  .the  gentry,  who  often  parade  between' 
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those  hours,  render  the  Rue  Sti  Jean  a  sort  o€ 

• 

Canadian  Bond-'Street*  Since  the  arrival  of  Sir 
James  Craig^  and  the  gi  eat  increase  of  the  civil 
and  military  <^cers  belonging  to  the  government 
and  the  staff,  the  fashionable  society  of  Quebec 
is  considerably  improved,  and  the  town  rendered 
more  lively  and  cheerful  than  during  the  presi- 
dency of  Mr.  Dunn. 

There  are  two  or  three  billiard*tables  in  Que^ 
bee,  which  are  frequented  by  all  ranks  of  people.. 
Fishing  and  shooting  may  be  enjoyed  in  Canada 
to  the  greatest  extent.  There  are  no  game  laws 
in  that  country  to  obstruct  the  pleasures  of  the 
sportsman.  The  diversion  of  skaiting  is  very 
little  enjoyed  in  Lower  Canada,  in  consequence 
of  the  abundance  of  snow  that  falls,  and  covers 
the  ice  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet ;  but  the 
pleasures  of  carioling  fully  compensate  for  this 
loss.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  carioles  glide 
along  good  roads  is  uncommonly  agreeable  ;  but 
over  roads  that  are  indifferent,  or  have  been  much 
worn  by  the  carters*  sleighs,  the  motion  resem- 
bles the  pitching  of  a  vessel  at  sea,  and  is  occa- 
sioned by  what  are  called  cahois^  or  ridges  of 
snow  in  a  transverse  position  across  the  roads. 
These  cahots  are  formed  after  a  heavy  fall  of  snow 
by  the  sleighs,  which  gather  up  and  deposit  the 
snow  in  furrows. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  men  wAp  them* 

VOL,  I.  X      .. 
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selves  up  in  thick  Bath  great  ooats,  with  aereral 
large  capes  that  cover  their  shoulders,  above 
which  is  a  collar  of  fur.  They  fasten  their  coats 
round  their  waist  with  a  sash  ornamented  with 
beads.  A  fur  cap  fashioned  in  the  helmet  style,, 
and  list  shoes  or  Shetland  hose  outside  their 
boots^  complete  the  remainder  of  their  winter's 
dress.  When  riding  in  a  cariole  tliey  are  wrapped 
up  in  a  buffalo  robe,  which,  with  a  bear-skin 
apron  in  front,  effectually  prevents  the  intrusion 
of  the  cold. 

The  ladies  wear  fur  caps,  muffs  .and  tippetsi, 
velvet  or  cloth  pelisses  or  great  coats ;  with  list 
shoes  or  Shetland  hose,  the  same  as  the  gentle^ 
men.  I  have  seen  several  French  country-women 
oome  into  the  town  on  the  severest  days  without 
eiiher  fur  cap  or  bonnet.  Their  heads  were 
dressed  in  the  old-fashioned  style  with  a  long 
bnud  behind,  and  above  that  a  laige  stiff*  muaUn 
cap.  They  wore  printed  cotton  gowns,  orna- 
mented with  large  flowers  similar  to  a  bed  pat- 
tern, of  which  they  are  generally  very  fond,  with 
long  waists.  Over  their  neck  was  a  white  muslin 
handkerchief  or  coloured  shawl:  their  appear- 
ance altogether  put  me  more  in  mind  of  summer 
than  winter. 

In  contrast  to  these  ladies,  who  were  walking 
about  in  the  coldest  weather  in  all  the  airy 
gaiety  of  the  month  of  June,  I  have  seen  the 
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yeung  officers  of  the  British  army  wrapped  up 
in  ftir  caps,  large  great  coats,  and  immense  iip^ 
pets  of  fur  round  their  necks,  nearly  touching 
the  ground,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  en- 
graving, from  a  drawing  which  I  made  on  the 
spot.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  those  delicate 
young  soldiers  were  to  introduce  muffs :  they  were 
in  general  use  among  the  men  under  the  French 
government,  and  are  still  worn  by  two  or  three 
old  gentlemen.  It  is  said  that  half  a  century 
ago  the  gentlemep  used  to  walk  the  streets  in 
winter  with  6ne  powdered  heads,  and  their 
ekapeau  bras  under  their  arm :  this,  however,  is 
a  fashion  of  too  petrifying  a  nature  for  our  mo- 
dern beaux,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  be  intro* 
duced  again. 

The  dress  dC  the  Canadian  ladies  at  the  present 
day  is  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  English 
fashions  which  are  exported  annually  to  Canada. 
They  have  a  better  opportunity  now  of  receiving 
them  earlier  than  under  the  French  government, 
as  ships  arrive  every  month  as  long  as  the  navi« 
gation  is  open.  Little  novelty  or  variety  is  to  b^ 
found  in  the  dress  of  the  nien,  who  for  the  most 
part  are  very  careless  of  that  ornament  to  the 
person  ;  and  even  many  of  those  who  arrive 
from  £urope  get  into  the  same  negligent  and 
slovenly  habits,  after  residing  a  year  or  two  ia 
the  colony.     The  winter  is  particularly  favour«> 
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able  to  the  wearing  of  indifferent  clothes;  for, 
except  in  the  house,  the  great  coat  is  the  only 
garment  that  is  visible. 

The  mutations  of  fashion  among  the  ladies  of 
the^  colony  are  not  so  frequent  as  in  the  old 
country.  Those  that .  are  adopted  as  new,  are 
generally  a  twelvemonth  old  in  England,  and 
often  continue  in  vogue  for  several  seasons  after 
their  arrival.  The  country  people  are  very  little 
influenced  by  fashion ;  for  with  few  exceptions 
they  wear  the  same  dress  as  was  in  existence  a 
century  ago.  Some  of  their  children  are  however 
beginning  to  dress  in  a  more  modern  style ;  but 
the  change  proceeds  slowly,  and  is  confined  chiefly 
to  those  who  have  intercourse  with  the  towns. 

Horse-racing  has  been  introduced  at  Quebec 
since  the  arrival  of  Sir  James  Craig.  The 
races  took  place  for  the  first  time  in  July  ]  807) 
upon  the  plains  of  Abraham ;  several  of  the  mi- 
litary and  mercantile  gentlemen  rode  their  own 
horses,  and  were  dressed  in  the  true  jockey  style. 
The  races  continued  nearly  a  week,  and  purses 
were  made  up  by  subscription.  The  governqr 
gave  a  purse  of  ten  guineas,  together  with  a  cer- 
tain number  of  saddles  and  bridles,  to  be  run  for 
o;i  the  last  day  by  Canadian  horses  only.  It  was 
t^  curious  sight  to  see  the  Habitans  in  their  long- 
skirted  frocks,  with  a  pipe  in  their  mouth,  and 
a  bonnet  rouge  upon  their  bead,  riding  over  the 
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course^  tniuy  of  tbem  without  a  saddle ;  flogging, 
kicking,  and  hallooing,  in  order  to  come  in  first 
for  the  prize :  but  their  horses,  though  in  general 
very  fleet,  were  unused  to  the  exertion  of  a  race, 
and  most  of  them  foundered,  or  bolted  from  the 
course.  The  purse,  and  the  saddles  and  bridles, 
were  however  delivered  to  the  successful  riders, 
by  the  governor,  with  whom  the  Habitans  were 
highly  delighted  for  his  condescension.  His  ex* 
cellency  advised  them  to  be  careful  of  their  breed 
of  horses,  and  assured  them  that  they  should  meet 
with  every  encouragement  from  him. 

The  races  answered  the  views  of  the  governor^ 
who  wished  to  conciliate  the  esteem  of  the  Cana- 
dian Habitans,  as  well  as  to  improve  the  breed  of 
horses.  They  also  gratified  the  inhabitants  with 
a  sight  to  which  they  had  been  unaccustomed. 
The  present  governor-general  seems  to  be  aware 
of  the  predilection  of  the  people  for  shows  and 
entertainments.  The  French  have  long  been 
deprived  of  that  outward  pomp  and  parade  of 
which  they  are  so  fond.  His  excellency  has  ac* 
cordingly  adopted  a  more  splendid  establishment 
than  his  predecessors,  and  has  set  up  several 
handsome  carriages  which  he  took  over  with  him. 
He  also  received  some  fine  horses  from  England, 
a:nd  besides  his  usual  attendants,  has  introduced 
two  orderly  dragoons  into  his  establishment,  who 
attend  him  whenever  be  rides  out .  Two  or  tbre^ 
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of  his  Staff  officers  have  also  sported  their  chariots, 
besides  splendid  carioles  for  the  winter.  These 
fcquipages  enliven  the  town,  and  please  the  people, 
who  are  fond  of  seeing  the  governntent  supported 
with  proper  dignity. 

'  Sir  James  Craig  resided  in  summer  at  a  country 
house  about  four  or  five  miles  from  Quebec,  and 
went  to  town  every  morning  to  transact  business. 
This  residence  is  called  PbweUPlace,  and  is  de^ 
lightfuUy  situated  in  a  neat  plantation,  on  the 
border  of  the  steep  bank  which  overlooks  the 
St.  Lawrence,  not  far  from  the  spot  where  General 
Wo]fe  landed,  and  ascended  to  the  heights  of 
Abraham.  Sir  James  gave  a  splendid  public 
breakfast,  al  fresco,  at  this  place,  in  1807,  to  all 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  Quebec;  and  the 
following  day  he  allowed  his  servants,  and  their 
acquaintance,  to  'partake  of  a  similar  entertain* 
ment  at  his  expense. 

The  mode  of  living  in  Canada,  among  the 
genteel  people,  resembles  in  every  respect  that  of 
England ;  and,  except  in  such  seasons  as  religion 
interferes  with,  the  French  inhabitants  differ 
Very  little  in  their  meals  from  the  British  settlers^ 
The  country  people  use  very  early  hours,  which 
oblige  ti)e  people  in  the  towns  to  be  up  earlier 
than  they  otherwise  would,  to  purchase  provv* 
kions  at  the  markets.  The  Habitans  are  generally 
there  by  break  of  day,  %ni  the  best  of  their  arti^ 
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cles  are  often  sold  before  eight  o*clock«  At  nooa. 
the  market  closes*  This  early  rising  induces  the 
inhabitants  to  retire  to  rest  sopn^  which  is  usually 
about  ten  o^cIock. 

Sixty  years  ago,  the  governor-general  held  his 
levee  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the 
gentry  dined  exactly  at  noon.  Their  dinner 
consisted  of  soups,  ragouts,  and  the  usual  French 
dishes,  with  a  dessert  of  fruits  and.  sweetmeats.. 
Silver  forks  and  spoons  only  were  laid  on  the 
table,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  being  provided 
with  their  own  knives.  Claret  and  spruce  beer 
were  the  liquors  usually  drunk,  and  immediately 
after  dinner  coffee  was  brought  upon  table ;  after 
which  they  had  no  other  meal  till  supper :  this 
took  place  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  and 
was  composed  of  similar  dishes  as  the  dinner. 

The  present  French  and  English  gentry  now 
dine  at  four  o'clock,  upon  substantial  joints  of 
meai|  fish,  fowl,  and  game,  with  puddings  and 
pies;  drink  their  Madeira,  l^ort,  and  Tenerifie 
after  dinner ;  have  their  tea  and  card  parties  at 
seven,  and  conclude  with  a  sandwich  or  peik 
souper  in  the  true  fashionable  style. 

The  French  inhabitants  have  certain  f6tes  and 
holidays  prescribed  by  their  religion:  on  those 
days  they  visit  their  friends,  and  give  themselves 
up  to  pleasure  and  merriment.  Before  the  set- 
tlement of  the  English  in  the  colony,  these  f(^ 
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were  very  numerous,  and  of  course  detrimental 
to  business,  as  well  as  to  the  morals  of  the  lower 
order  of  the  people.  Since  then  the  number  has 
been  considerably  diminished,  and  the  good  effects 
are  visible  in  the  diminution  of  the  number  of 
poor  people  and  beggars  who  formerly  inhabited 
the  towns.  There  are  yet  a  few  beggars  and 
idiots  who  are  allowed  to  disgrace  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  when  they  might  be  amply  provided 
for  in  some  of  the  hospitals. 

Among  the  British  inhabitants,  the  festivals  of 
Easter,  Whitsuntide,  Michaelmas,  and  Christmas, 
are  not  noticed  as  they  are  in  £ngland.  The  only 
holiday  which  is  kept  with  any  degree  of  fes- 
tivity is  New-year's  day.  On  this  day,  it  is  at 
present  a  very  general  custom  throughout  Canada, 
for  the  gentlemen  to  go  round  to  all  their 
friends  and  acquaintance,  to  reciprocate  the  com- 
pliments of  the  season,  and  a  happy  new  yeari 
wine  and  cake  are  laid  out  for  the  visitors,  who 
continue  their  peregrinations  for  three  days.  It 
was  formerly  the  practice  on  these  occasions, 
for  jhe  gentlemen,  when  paying  their  respects  to 
the  ladies,  to  salute  them  with  a  chaste  kiss. 
The  French  ladies  presented  their  cheek  to  the 
gentlemen,  but  the  British  ladies  were  saluted  on 
the  lips.  This  fashion  prevailed  until  within 
these  few  years,  when  it  most  likely  was  dropped 
pn  account  pf  the  visitors  being  so  numerous.    I( 
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could  hot  always  have  been  a  very  agreeable  ens- 
torn  for  the  ladies,  particularly  the  British,  whose 
manner  of  kissing  was  not  so  well  adapted  to  a 
large  company  as  that  of  the  French,  with  whom 
the  custom  originated. 

The  ceremony  of  kissing  on  New-year's  day 
was  not,  however,  confined  to  Canada,  but  was 
also  practised  in  former  time$  in  the  then  British 
colonies.  That  it  is  now  fallen  into  desrepute  in 
those  *  parts,  as  well  as  in  Canada,  may  be  ga- 
thered from  a  passage  in  a  recent  periodical  work 
published  at  New  York,  entitled  Salmagundi. 

*^  Only  one  thing  (says  Launcelot  Langstaflf^ 
speaking  of  the  new-year  festivities)  was  wanting 
to  make  every  part  of  the  celebration  accord  with 
Its  ancient  simplicity.  The  ladies,  who  (I  write 
it  with  the  most  piercing  regret)  are  generally  at 
the  head  of  all  domestic  innovations,  most  fasti- 
diously refused  that  mark  of ^ good  will,  that  chaste 
and  holy  salute  which  was  so  fashionable  in  the 
happy  d»ys  of  Governor  Rip  and  the  Patriarchs. 
Even  the  Miss  Cocklofts,  who  belong  to  a  family 
that  is  the  last  intrenchment  behind  which  the 
manners  of  the  good  old  school  have  retreated, 
made  violent  opposition,  and,  whenever  a  gentle- 
man entered  the  room,  immediately  put  them- 
V  selves  in  a  posture  of  defence :  this,  Will  Wizard, 
with  hjs  usual  shrewdness,  insists  was  only  to 
{[ive  the  visitors    ^   hinti  that  they  expected  an 
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attack,  and  declares^  he  has  uniformly  observed, 
that  the  resistance  of  those  ladies  who  make  the 
greatest  ncnse  and  bustle  is  most  easily  overcome. 
This  sad  innovation  originated  with  my  good 
aunt  Charity,  who  was  as  arrant  a  tabby  as  ever 
wore  whiskers ;  and  I  am  not  a  little  afflicted  to 
find  that  she  has  so  many  followers  among  the 
yoong  and  beautiful  *•** 

The  houses  of  the  Canadians,  though  always 
aufficiently  heated  by  stoves,  yet  are  often  very 
indiiFerently  secured  against  the  entrance  of  the 
cold.  The  number  that  have  double  windows 
and  doors  are  very  few,  and  the  folding  case- 
ments in  use,  with  so  many  small  panes  of  glass, 
by  no  means  succeed  in  wholly  excluding  the 
cold.  The  houses  are  also  frequently  very  ill 
built,  and  the  rooms  awkwardly  situated.  To 
the  streetrdoor  of  some  of  the  houses  there  is  a 
kind  of  outer-door,  meanly  built,  and  covered  in 
like  a  watch*box' for  the  purpose  of  sheltering 
persons  from  the  weather,  while  knocking  at  the 
inner  door.  They  have  a  shabby  aj^^earance, 
especially  if  placed  (as  they  often  are)  against 
the  entrance  of  a  respectable  house ;  besides  which, 
they  are  scarcely  big  enough  to  hold  one  person. 


*  This  very  eDterUining  collection  of  Essays,  entitled  Sad. 
nagiindi^  has  been  reprinted  in  London^  with  an  Introdnc. 
t^ry  Essay  and  Explanatory  Notes,  and  published  by  J.  M . 
Richardson,  ComUU. 
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until  the  other  door  is  opened.  A  portico,  or 
double  entrance  of  some  kind  or  other,  is  abso* 
lutely  wanted  for  the  houses  in  Canada,  where 
it  is  necessary  to  be  sheltered  from  the  severity  of 
the  cold,  the  rain,  or  the  snow,  until  you  get  ad«> 
mittance  into  the  house;  and  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  build  them  with  some  little  taste,  to  cor- 
respond with  the  building:  but  at  present  they 
often  consist  of  merely  a  few  boards  nailed  toge- 
ther, and  left  in  their  natural  state  without  paint. 
Before  the  frost  sets  in,  the  inhabitants  make  all 
their  windows  fast,  and  paste  paper  over  every 
crevice  in  order  to  exclude  the  external  air.  The 
windows  are  seldom  opened  again  before  the 
month  of  April. 

A  few  of  the  British  inhabitants  have  intro- 
duced open  fire-places  with  grates  as  in  England ; 
but  they  have  also  one  or  more  stoves,  the  pipes 
of  which  pass  through  the  different  rooms  in  the 
house. 

The  stove  which  stands  in  the  kitchen  often 
answers  the  double  purpose  of  cooking  for  the 
family,  end  heating  several  other  rooms  of  the 
house.  Stoves  have  the  advantage  of  open  fire- 
places, by  diffusing  the  warmth  more  generally 
throughout  the  room ;  but  they  are  neither  so 
cheerful  to  the  eye,  nor  bo  beneficial  to  the  con- 
stitution. It  is  true  that  in  England  we  .  fre* 
ijuently  roast  on  one  side^   and  freeze  on  the 
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other ;  but  I  would  rather  endure  those  extreme9> 
than  live  in  many  of  the  Canadian  houses^  the 
heat  of  which  is  as  oppressive  as  that  of  a  vapour 
bath. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  months  after  my  ar- 
rival in  Canada^  while  I  remained  in  the  house^  I 
was  continually  oppressed  with  the  heat  that 
issued  from  the  stove.  It  was  very  severe  wea« 
ther ;  and  our  family  had  had,  I  suppose,  such  a 
dread  of  a  Canadian  winter,  from  the  reports  they 
had  heard,  that  they  believed  they  could  not  keep 
the  stove  too  hot,  so  that  we  often  had  the  heat 
up  to  90  or  100.  The  consequence  was,  that  I 
experienced  violent  head-aches,  and  bleeding  at 
the  nose  ^  and  I  was  glad  to  walk  out  even  in  the 
coldest  weather,  rather  than  be  slewed  in  a  hum- 
mums  at  home. 

I  have  very  little  doubt  but  these  stoves  are  the 
cause  of  the  consumptions  of  which  so  many 
of  the  Canadian  females  are  the  victims ;  for  the 
ladies,  rather  than  spoil  their  shape  by  additional 
clothing,  will  hover  over  the  stove  in  their  thin 
habiliments,  by  which  means  they  inhale  an  un- 
wholesome vapour  that  proves  injurious  to  their 
health,  and  renders  their  complexion  pale  and 
sickly. 

The  furniture  of  the  houses  is  generally  made 
in  Canada,  for  that  brought  from  England  falls 
to  pieces  in  a  room  where  there  is  a  stQve,    Th9 
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chairs  are  mostly  like  our  Windsor  chairs,  painted 
green,  and  made  of  well  seasoned  wood;  the 
tables  and  other  kinds  of  furniture  are  made  of 
the  beech  or  the  maple-tree :  mahogany  is  not 
very  common  in  Canada. 

T  he  houses  are  very  badly  painted,  and  it  is  not 
oflen  that  they  are  fitted  up  and  finished  in  a  very 
complete  style.  The  neat  and  cleanly  appearance 
of  an  English  dwelling  is  very  rarely  met  with  in 
the  Canadian  towns. 

The  boarding-houses  in  Quebec  are  but  few, 
and  those  few  are  kept  by  French  ladies.  They 
have  nothing  to  recommend  them  to  an  English 
taste.  The  price  of  boarding  is  from  one  guinea 
to  eight  dollars  per  week.  At  the  taverns  they 
charge  a  dollar  per  day.  The  Union  Hotel  on 
the  Parade  and  Sturch's  in  St.  John-street  are  the 
two  best  for  strangers. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

LUerature^  Artt^  and  Sciencei'^MarquU  de  la 
Galiisottiere^'^His  extensive  Knowledge-'^Li'^ 
terature  in  Canada^^Almanacs-^Quebec  and 
Montreal  Gazettes — Newspapers — Quebec  Mer- 
cury^'^Canadian  Courant — Le  Canadienr^ Abuse 
ef  the  Liberty  of  the  Preis^^Public  Peculation 
^^Courier  de  Quebec^-ffewspaper  Warfare^^ 
Public  Library^^Novels  and  Romances^^Ama* 
tory  Poems — Modem  Refinement  in  IVriting--^ 
Tom  Jones  and  Roderic  Random — Novel  Read-* 
ittg'^  Pictures  of  ^cliiioiu  Life-^^  Accomplish^ 
ments  of  the  Canadian  Ladies^^Progress  and 
influence  of  Music  on  5ocieljf— "  0,  Lady  Fair** 
'-^OilmarCs  Daughter -^  America,  Mistress  of 
the  fVorld-^Model  of  Quebec. 

The  state  of  literature,  the  arts,  and  sciences^ 
in  Canada,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  at  a  low 
ebb,  because  they  were  never  known  to  flow ;  and, 
from  what  I  have  mentioned  concerning  the  de* 
fects  in  education  which  exist  in  the  colony,  it 
is  not  likely  that  they  will,  in  our  time  at  least, 
rise  much  above  their  present  level.  The  policy 
of  the  French  government  kept  the  people  in  a 
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state  of  ignorance,  printing  presses  were  un« 
known,  and  books  were  procured  with  difficulty 
and  expense  from  France.  The  general  levity 
and  dissipation  which  prevailed  in  society  tended 
also  to  the  depreciation  of  learning.  The  Jesuits 
and  their  missionaries  were  the  only  people  pos- 
sessed of  a  taste  for  the  sciences^  or  that  possessed 
the  means  and  opportunities  of  cultivating  that 
taste.  They  investigated  with  ardour  the  natural 
history  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  and 
from  them  we  derive  the  greatest  part  of  the  know- 
ledge and  information  we  have  of  the  interior  of 
North  America. 

If  the  Canadian  Creoles,  under  the  French  go« 
vernment,  had  ever  possessed  a  disposition  to  cul- 
tivate the  arts  and  sciences,  it  would  have  dis- 
played  itself  under  the-  administration  of  the 
Marquis  de  la  Galissoniere,  who  was  the  most 
active  and  enterprising  governor  that  had  ever 
been  sent  out,  and  possessed  a  very  extensive 
knowledge  of  every  branch  of  science.  He  was 
in  every  respect  a  complete  statesman,  and  his 
acquirements  in  natural  history,  philosophy,  and 
mathematics,  were  made  subservient  to  the  views 
of  his  government  He  procured  information 
from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  colony,  respecting 
its  inhabitants,  animals,  trees,  plants,  earths^  and 
minerals ;  and  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  oceans,  that 
^ater  the  extensive   portion    of    the 
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continent  over  which  he  ruled.  He  could  even 
give  a  better  account  of  distant  places  which  he 
had  never  visited,  than  the  very  people  who  re* 
sided  on  the  spot.  In  short,  Galissoniere  was  the 
very  man  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  the  Canadians  to 
a  taste  for  science  and  the  polite  arts,  had  it  been 
only  dormant ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  sprang  from 
an  idle,  restless,  and  volatile  race  of  people,  they 
never  possessed  the  least  inclination  or  ability  to 
emerge  from  the  ignorance  and  dissipation  into 
which  they  had  sunk. 

The  state  of  literature  and  the  arts  did  not 
improve  very  rapidly  after  the  conquest  of  the 
country  by  the  English.  The  traders  and  settlers, 
who  took  up  their  abode  among  the  French,  were  ill 
qualified  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  the  arts  and  sciences, 
unless  indeed  it  was  the  science  of  barter,  and  the 
art  of  gaining  cent,  per  cent,  upon  their  goods. 

For  many  years  no  other  work  was  printed  in 
the  colony  than  an  almanac ;  not  even  a  news* 
paper  could  find  either  talents  to  indite,  or  money 
to  support  it ;  which  was  the  more  surprising,  aa 
those  periodical  p\iblications  are  such  favourites 
with  the  British  people,  and  in  the  United  States 
have  existed  for  upwards  of  a  century.  At  the 
present  day  they  are  scattered  like  chaff  before 
the  wind  all  over  that  immense  territory;  and  in 
point  of  worth  many  of  them  are  not  a  whit  better 
than  that  dross. 
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Of  late  years  the  Canadians  have  appeared  de* 
airous  bf  establishing  some  claim  to  a  literary  cha- 
racter. They  seem  determined  to  make  atnends  for 
the  neglect  with  which  they  have  hitherto  treated 
that  polite  and  useful  accomplishment  of  society. 
At  all  events/ the  publishing  of  six  newspapers 
weekly  is  a  proof  of  the  progressive  improvement 
and  prosperity  of  the  country,  though  it  may  be 
but  a  fallacious  symptom  of  literary  improve- 
ment. 

Four  of  the  newspapers  are  published  in  Que-» 
bec^  and  two  in  Montreal.  These,  with  an  almanac, 
and  the  acts  of  the  provincial  parliament,  are  all 
the  works  that  are  printed  in  Lower  Canada* 
Two  of  these  newspapers  have  been  established  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  years ;  one  of  them  is  the  Montreal 
Gazette,  and  the  other  the  Quebec  Gazette.  They 
are'published  in  French  and  English,  and  contain 
the  goverhor*s  proclamations  and  edicts — the  ad- 
vertisements of  the  sherifTs  sales — merchants* 
stores-— public  auctions,  &c. — together  with  a  se- 
lection df.  the  earliest  intelligence  extracted  from 
the  English  and  Atherican  papers.  The  subscrip- 
tion'to  each  is  twenty  shillings  per  annum,  and 
thie  price  of  advertisements  is  nearly  the  same  as 
iflt  England. 

^The  Gazettes  seldoni  interfere  With  the  morale' 
eft  manners  df  society ;  those  subjects  are  left  for  ^* 
the  other  weekly  papers  which  are  published  dn ' 

VOL.  I.  T 
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Saturdays  and  Mondays.  These  papery  consist 
of  the  Quebec  Mercury^  published  ^r^tirely  in' 
English,  by  Gary,  on  Monday  afternoon,  and  has 
been  established  about  eight  years.  The  Canadian 
Couranty  also  published  in  English  at  Montreal 
every  Monday  by  Nahura  Mower,  an  American 
from  the  States,  who  set  up  the  paper  about 
six  years  ago.  The  other  papers  are  wholly 
French,  and  have  been  established  since  the  year 
1806. 

The  one  called  Le  Canadien  is  conducted  by 
jBome  disaffected  or  rather  dissatisfied  French 
lawyers  and  members  of  the  House  of  Assenibly, 

It  is  the  only  opposition  paper  in  the  province ; 

« 

but  the  Habitans  either  cannot  read  it,  o^r  pa j 
very  little  attention  to  the  complaints  vvlupb  it. 
contains  against  the  government.    It  is  enough, 
for  them  that  they  feel  not  the  burtheqs  and  ca- 
lamities  of  which  others  complain.   The  writers  in 
Le  Canadien,  however,  abused  the  liberty  of  the 
press  to  such  a  degree,  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
1808,  that  Sir  James  Craig  thought  proper  to  di- 
vest  some  of  those  gentlemen  of  the  copnipisis^ps. 
which   they  held  in  the  French  militia,  9ne  of. 
whom'  was  a  Colonel.    It  w^s  said  that  the. At- 
torAey-general  had  received  directions  to  proscicnt^ 
the  iiditors  and  publishers  of  that  paper,  but  I  have 
not  learnt  that  it  has  been  carried  into  execution^ 
The  taper  is  still  contipued^  and  the  write;rs  stUl; 
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continue  to  complain  ;  they  are  only  more  cau-^ 
tious  iri  what  they  say. 

It  must  be' allowed  that  a  watchful  eye  should 
be  kept  upon  the  public  expenditure  of  every 
country ;  and  the  defection  of  the  late  Com- 
missary-general in  Canada^  as  well  as  the  shameful 
sale  of  the  St  Maurice  forges^  &c.  fully  justify 
a  censorial  scrutiny  into  the  conduct  of  public 
officers.  I  have  also  heard  that  abuses  exist  to 
JSL  very  alarming  degree  in  the  government  of 
Upper  Canada,  which"  call  for  immediate  inves- 
tigation. Even  the  pure  republicans  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  continually  speaking  with 
reproach  of  the  old  arid  vicious  gbvernments  of 
Europe,  confess  that  they  lately  had  a  Vice- 
president  on  trial  for  treason — a  Senator  of  Con- 
gress on  trial  for  conspiracy — a  Commander-in- 
chief  of  the  navy  on  trial  for  cowardice — ^and 
a  Cdmmander-in-chief  of  the  army  on  trial  for 
bribery  and  corruption  ! !  I 

The  other  French  paper,  called  Le  Courier  de 
Quebec,  is  of  very  small  size,  and  published  every 
S&turdky  at  two  dollars  per  annum.  This  little 
ptfper  is  conducted  by  two  or  three  young  French 
Caittadiaris,  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  their  fu- 
gitive pieces.  These  gentlemen  have  recently 
established'  a'  literary  society,  which,  though  it 
may  not  c6nt&in  the  talents  of  a  National  Insti* 
t'pte,   or  of  a  Royal  Society,  is  notwithstanffiri|f 
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deserving  of  all  the  encouragement  that  can  be 
given  to  it  by  the  Canadian  government.  The 
first  dawn  of  genius  in  such  a  country  should  be 
hailed  with  pleasure. 

The  Mercury  and  Canadian  Caurani  are  de- 
voted to  news^  and  all  the  various  ephemera  which 
usually  appear  in  periodical  works  of  that  descrip- 
tion. The  original  essays  which  appear  are  merely 
of  a  local  nature,  and  are  generally  the  offspring 
of  party  disputation,  acrimony,  and  slander ;  and 
arie  of  course  generally  written  in  '  Wit,  and 
Sense,  and  Nature's  spite/ 

The  writers  in  these  Canadian  papers  are,  like 
their  brethren  of  England  and  the  United  States, 
in  constant  war&re  with  each  other.  ^  Volumes 
of  words  have  been  expended,  oceans  of  ink  have 
been  shed,  nor  has  any  mercy  been  shown  to  age, 
sex,  or  condition.*  This  scribbling  warfare  is  no 
doubt  necessary  to  the  existence  of  some  of  these 
papers,  which  are  often  supported  by  the  desire 
that  people  have  to  know  what  one  says  of  the 
other,  and  what  both  say  of  them.  I  have  fre- 
quently noticed  in  London,  that  whenever  a  news- 
paper is  published,  it  is  not  out  three  days  before 
the  warhoop  is  raised,  and  it  b^ns  an  attack 
upon  some  old  established  journal ;  this  draws  cm 
a  retort,  and  to  it  they  go  pell  mell ;  dischai^ng 
volumes  of  abuse  at  each  other,  and  scattering 
their  dirt  in  the  faces  of  their  customers,  until 
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the  fame  of  the  new  one  is  fully  established,  or 
the  other  is  tired  :  they  then  both  agree  to  a  sus-^ 
pension  of  their  inky  arms,  and  compromise  their 
differences  by  a  coalition  for  or  against  the  mini- 
stry, as  they  find  most  convenient. 

The  only  public  library  in  Canada  is  kept  at 
Quebec,  in  one  of  the  apartments  at  the  Bishop's 
palace.  It  is  small,  and  very  indiflTerently  sup- 
plied with  new  publications.  The  books  circu- 
late only  in  that  city  among  those  inhabitants 
who  subscribe.  Novels  and  romances  are  most 
in  request  among  the  Canadian  ladies,  as  they 
indeed  are  among  the  ladies  of  Europe.  These 
are  the  only  books  which  seem  to  have  any 
charms  for  the  modem  fair  sex,  and  it  is  of  little 
consequence  in  the  opinion  of  many,  how  they 
are  written  or  what  they  contain.  The  depart 
ment  of  novel-writing,  which,  like  all  other  works 
of  fancy,  requires  taste,  judgement,  and  ability, 
has  of  late  years  fallen  off  considerably  from  its 
wonted  spirit  and  originality,  though  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  language  is  in  general  less 
ofiensive  to  delicacy  than  the  celebrated  novels  of 
Smollett  and  Fielding.  But  small  is  the  number 
that  are  written  with  the  abilities  of  those  writers, 
or  that  have  any  claims  to  pre-eminence  over  the 
heterogeneous  mass  which  the  press  so  abun-' 
dantly  lavishes  on  the  public  ;  and  it  is  a  lament- 
able fact,  that  the  few  which  are  superior  to  the 
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rest,  have  too  often  been  made  the  vehicles  of 
imnioral  sentiment,  or  of  dangecous  philosophy* 
Through  the  medium  of  a  novel  or  romance,  the 
voluptuary  has  conveyed  in  the  most  insinuating 
language  his  impure  and  libidinous  sentiments, 
and  the  sophister  has  infused  his  dangerous  and 
insidious  opinions.  But  to  amuse  is  the  object  of 
these  writers ;  and  they  care  not  how  muc\i  the- 
heart  of  the  reader  is  inflamed  by  voluptuous  de- 
scriptions, revolutionary  tenets,  or  impious  dog- 
mas, if  they  can  but  accommodate  themselves  lo 
the  reigning  taste,  which  they  theujselves  have 
contributed  so  largely  to  vitiate  and  deprave. 

The  writers  and  publishers  of  obscene  pam- 
phlets and  prints  have  of  late  been  punished  in 
England  with  laudable  severity,  and  few  of  the 
low  and  vulgar  magazines  and  periodical  publica- 
tions that  prevailed  about  thirty  years  ^go  are 
now  to  be  met  with.  This  would  certainly  appear 
to  augur  well  of  the  improvement  of  the  national 
taste,  and  the  depreciation  of  vice,  was  it  not  that 
the  form  only  is  changed,  and  that  coarse  wit  and 
vulgar  obscenity  are  merely  laid  aside  for  soft  non- 
sense  and  genteel  voluptuousness.  The  licentious 
and  lustful  descriptions  of  modern  writers  have 
probably  done  more  injury  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion than  the  plain  and  open  avowal  of  vice.  For 
the  impure  sentiments  of  an  elegant  author  are 
more  likely  to  undermine  the  morals  of  youth^ 
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than  the  coarse  ribaldly  or  low  obscenity  of  a  Grub- 
street  writer.  The  one  is  fascinating/  but'  the  other 
is  disgusting.  The  former  may  contaminate  vir- 
tu^^  but  the  latter  can  administer  pleasure  only  to 
vice. 

Whfen  in  New  York,  I  was  told  that  The  Monk 
made  \ii'  fitst  ap^rance  in  that  city  in  a  weekly 

ttiagazme ;  and  such  was  the  rage  to  peruse  iht 

» 

dttta^ed' parts  of  that  elegantly-written  but  im- 
purd  ndv^l,  that  the  servants  were  waiting  at  the 
publishers  several  hours  before  the  delivery  of  the 
m&^aine,  in  order  to  convey  it  to  their  masters 
or  mistresses  as  early  as  possible. 

The  mischievous  effects  which  the  amatory 
novels  and  poetry  of  the  present  day  have  upon 
the  minds  of  the  young  and  inexperienced  are  in- 
calculable; and,  if  it  was  not  possible  to  find 
proper  books  for  the  instruction  and  amusement 
of  youth,  I  would  approve  the  choice  of  a  lady  of 
my  acquaintance,  who  allowed  her  daughters  to 
read  Tom  Jones  and  Roderic  Random,  rather  than 
suffer  them  to  look  into  a  novel,  romance,  or  poem 
written  by  our  refined  but  licentious  modem  au- 
thors. Pew,  indeed,  can  sit  down  to  read  them, 
without  fancying  themselves  the  heroes  or  hero- 
ines of  the  tale ;  and  the  fictitious  picture  of  life, 
which  is  there  represented  in  such  glowing  colours, 
creates  in  them  a  feeling  of  disgust  at  their  own 
situation.     When  they  cast  the  book  aaide^  they 
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find  themselvea  to  be  oominon  mortals,  incapable 
of  realising,  in  the  present  state  of  socipty,  those 
romantic  attachments  of  which  they  were  ena- 
moured in  the  noveh  They  perceive  that  the 
virtues  of  mankind,  instead  of  being  carried  to 
excess,  are  often  sullied  by  failings,  and  even  vice ; 
and  th^t  the  vicious  part  art  not  totally  exempt 
frpm  good  qpalities.  In  short,  the  characters  in 
real  life  are  ^Idom  or  never  liable  to  those  ex-* 
tremes  which  are  to  be  found  in  novels;  apd,the 
absurd  ideas  and  impure  sentiments  which  are 
continually  broached  in  works  of  that  description, 
hav^  eften  be^n  the  means  of  carrying  some  of 
their  fair  readers  to  the  Magdalen  or  Doctors* 
Commons. 

The  ladies  of  Canada  have  not)  however,  so 
many  temptations  thrown  in  their  way  as  the 
ladies  of  Britain ;  very  few  new  publici^tionsjt 
good  or  bad,  ever  make  their  appearance  in  that 
pountry.  The  prmting^ofHces  at  Quebec  and 
Montreal  are  the  only  book  stores  in  the  country^ 
and  those  collections  consist  chiefly  of  school 
books  and.  a  few  old  histories.  Reading  is  not 
altogether  so  geqeral  an  amusement  as  it  is  in 
England ;  and  I  believe  that  the  Canadian  ladies 
spend  the  greatest  portion  of  their  time  in  doing 
nothing,  or  at  least  in  doing  that  which  amounts 
to  nothing.  The  polite  accomplishments  of  draw-* 
ing  and  music  are  almost  strangers  in  Canada.    I 
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never  heard  of  more  than  half  a  dozen  who  un- 
derstood either,  and  they  were  but  moderate  pro- 
ficients. But  the  Canadian  ladies  labour  under 
the  disadvantage  of  indifierent  teachers^  in  almost 
every  branch  of  polite  education  ;  it  would,  there- 
fore, be  severe  to  censure  them  for  not  possessing 
extraordinary  talents  and  accomplishments.  Many 
of  them,  however,  have  natural  genius  and  abili- 
ties, that  only  require  to  be  properly  cultivated  to 
render  them  in  every  respect  equal  to  the  Euro- 
pean females. 

It  would  be  a  curious  subject  for  research  to 
investigate  the  progress  and  influence  of  music 
upon  the  morals^  manners,  and  disposition  of  so- 
dety  in  England,  for  it  never  was  so  much  in 
vogue  as  at  the  present  day :  it  almost  seems  to 
supersede  many  other  branches  of  female  educa- 
tion,  which  are  more  necessary  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  mind.  A  fine  shape,  a  good  voice,  aftd 
a  sufi&cient  knowledge  of  the  piano  for  ^*  O  lady 
fair,**  appear  to  be  the  chief  requisites  for  young 
ladies,  and  all  that  engross  the  attention  of  indul- 
gent parents  and  fashionable  governesses.  Young 
ladies  of  all  ranks  mix  together  at  the  elegant  se- 
minaries in  the  vicinity  of  London ;  though,  when 
their  education  is  finished,  some  go  behind  the 
counter,  or  into  the  kitchen,  while  others  step 
into  a  chariot.  On  entering  a  small  oil-shop 
onoej  near  London,  my  attention  was  suddenly 
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arrested  by  the  dulcet  strains  of  th^  oilman's 
daughter,  who  was  practising  her  lesaooft  on  the 
piano  in  a  little  room  adjoining  the  shop.  I  coutd 
not  help  adiniring  the  whimsical  circumstance  of 
havbg  three  of  my  senses  brought  into  action  at 
once  by  such  opposite  materials.'  My  sight  was 
regaled  by  the  mops,  brushes,  and  broOms  that 
hung  over  my  head ;  my  nose  was  assailed  by  the 
effluvia  of  train  oil,  turpentine,  and  varnish ;  while 
my  ears  were  delighted  with  the  melodious  sounds 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

Refinement  is  the  ^rine  at  which  all  classes  of 
the  community  now  sacrifice,  and  it  will  most 
likely,  in  course  of  time,  be  carried  to  the  same 
extent  as  it  was  in  the  most  splendid  seras  of 
Egyptian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  grandeur;  tiU^ 
like  the  refinement  of  those  nations,  it  reverts  to 
its  almost  primitive  sta,te  of  barbarism.  The 
Americans,  no  doubt,  flatter  themselves  that,  as 
improvement  has  been  travelling  westward  since 
the  beginning  of  the  worlds  their  quarter  of  the 
globe  will  prove  to  be  the  phoenix  that  shall  rise 
out  of  the  ashes  of  European  luxury  and  refine-i 
raent ;  that  it  shall  survive  the  wreck  of  nations^ 
and  reign  in  future  ages  mistress  of  the  world* 

Before  I  quit  the  subject  of  the  arts  in  Canada, 
a  country  seemingly  more  capiible  of  supporting^ 
than  creating  genius,  I  must  not  omit  to  mof^tioo, 
with  the  approbation  he  deservedly  merits^  a  gen- 
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tleman  of  the  name  of  Duberger,  a  native  of  that 
country,  and  an  officer  in  the  corps  of  engineers 
md  military  draughtsmen.  He  is  a  self-taught 
genius,  and  has  had  no  other  advantage  than  what 
the  province  afforded  him,  for  he  has  never  been 
out  of  the  country.  He  excels  in  the  inedianical 
arts,  and  the  drawing  of  military  surveys,  &c«  He 
had  the  politeness  to  show  me  several  of  his  large 
draughts  of  the  country,  and  many  other  draw- 
ings, some  of  which  were  beautifully  done,  and 
are  deposited  in  the  Engineer's  office.  The  only 
correct  chart  of  Lower  Canada,  and  which  was 
published  in  London  by  Faden,  in  the  name  of 
Mr.  Vondenvelden,  was  takeYi  by  Mr.  Duberger 
.  and  another  gentleman,  whose  names  had  a  much 
greater  right  to  appear  on  the  chart  than  the  one 
which  is^t  present  there. 

But  the  most  important  of  his  labours  is  a  beau- 
tiful model  of  Quebec,  upon  which  he  is  at  present 
(employed,  in  conjunction  with  a  school-fellow  of 
mine,  Capfain  By  of  the  engineers,  whom  I  had 
.  the  unexpected  pleasure  of  meeting  in  Canada 
after  an  absence  of  ten  years.  The  whole  of  the 
model  is  sketched  out,  and  a  great  part  is  finished, 
particularly  the  fortifications  and  public  buildings. 
It  is  upwards  of  35  feet  in  length,  and  comprises 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  plains  of  Abraham, 
fis  far  a^  the  spot  where  Wolfe  died.  That  which 
is  done  is  finished  with  exquisite  neatness ;  cut 
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entirely  out  of  wood^  and  modelled  to  a  certain 
scale^  so  that  every  part  will  be  completed  with 
singular  correctness^  even  to  the  very  shape  and 
projection  of  the  rock^  the  elevations  and  descents 
in  the  city^  and  on  the  plains^  particularly  those 
eminences  which  command  the  garrison.  It  is  to 
be  sent  to  England  when  finished^  and  willj  no 
doubt^  be  received  by  the  British  government  with 
the  approbation  it  merits.* 


•  It  is  now  deposited  at  Woolwich^  18X3. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Roman  Catholic  Clergtf'^Religioiis  Orders— 'Tole^ 
ration  of  the  Catholic  Religion^^Character  of 
the  Canadian  Priests — Zeal  of  the  Nuns— 
Double  Funeral — FStes  and  Holidays — Number 
of  Clergy  in  Canada — Errors  and  Corruption 
of  the  Romish  Church — Fallen  State — Harmless 
at  the  present  Day — Canadian  Catholics— Irish 
Catholics —  Catholic  Emancipation — Disinter- 
ested Conduct  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth— 
Unanimity— ^Religion  of  our  Ancestors — Reasons 
why  it  should  be  preferred— Variety  of  Religions 
— Exemplary  Conduct  of  the  Canadian  Catholics 

--^Conversion — Anecdote  of  First  Cousins Pro- 

testant  Clergy— Bishop  of  Quebec^-Trafalgar 
Dinner — Protestant  Religion  in  Danger. 

When  Canada  surrendered  to  the  Engliah^  the 
free  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was 
stipulated  for,  and  granted.  Its  ministers  were 
also  to  be  protected  and  supported  as  they  bad 
formerly  been;  the  Jesuits  and  RecoUcts  only 
excepted,  whose  orders  were  to  remain  as  they 
then  were,  without  receiving  in  future  any  aug- 
mentation of  their  numbers.    While  there  existed 
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an  individual  of  their  order,  the  revenues  and  pro- 
perty belonging  to  it  were  to  be  at  bis  disposal  y 
but  at  his  death  they  reverted  to  the  king^  and  the 
order  became  eitinct. 

Of  the  three  religious  male  orders  at  that  time 
in  existence,  the  priests  alone  were  allowed  to  in- 
crease their  numbers,  and  to  officiate,  in  every 
respect  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  under  the 
French  government.  The  female  orders  being 
charitable  institutions,  and  beneficial  to  the  co- 
lony, were  also  allowed  to  exist,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  fill  up  their  vacancies  and  increase  their 
establishments  as  they  had  formerly  done.  They 
were  to  be  protected  in  their  persons  and  property 
upon  the  same  footing  as  under  the  French  go- 
vernment. 

This  toleration  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  of 
its  monastic  institutions^  was  a  measure  of  neces- 
sity rather  than  of  choice.  In  a  conquered  coun- 
try where  the  whole  'population  was  of  one  faith^ 
it  would  have  been  a  dangerous  experiment  to 
have  attempted^  or  even  to  have  shown  a  wish^  to 
subvert  the  established  religion.  Nothing  more 
than  what  was  done  could  be  done  with  propriety 
or  safety.  It  would  liave  been  worse  than  Quix- 
otism to  have  forced'  80,000  people  to  adopt  the 
religion  and  form  of  worship  of  500,  who,  exclusive 
of  the  king*s  troops,  were  all  the  British  subjects  that 
settled  in  the  province  for  more  than  fourteen  years 
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nfter  the  conquest.  Hence  it  appears  t^iat  the  to* 
kratjon  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  of  the  female 
institutions  belonging  to  it,  was  a  matter  not  only 
of  necessity  but  of  sound  policy.  .  It  was  necessary 
to  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  their 
affection  for  the  new  government.  It  was  a  mea- 
sure of  policy,  because,  as  long  as  the  priests  found 
that  they  enjoyed  the  same  rights  and  privilegea 
as  they  possessed  before  the  conquest,  it  was  of 
little  consequence  to  them  under  what  govern^ 
ment  they  lived ;  and  in  return  for  the  protection 
which  they  received,  they  would  incite  the  people 
to  obedience. 

They  perhaps  felt  themselves  rather  elevated 
than  depressed  by  the  diange  ;  for,  on  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  other  ecclesiastical  establishments,  their- 
order  became  the  only  male  one  in  ^existence. 
Whereas,  when  they  lived  under  the  French  go- 
vernment, the  priesthood  was  only  second  in  rank, 
the  Jesuits  taking  the  lead  in  all  affairs  of  impor- 
tance ;  atid  no  little  degree  of  jealousy  existed  be- 
tween those  two  powerful  bodies.  The  priests, 
therefore,  gained  a  certain  degree  of  importance 
by .  the  change,,  without  having  iheir  property, 
their  .rights,  or  immunities  the  least  impaired; 

That .  they  are  sensible  of  tl>e  protection  they 
receive .  from  the  English  government,  and  the 
bposRts  ihey  derive  from  the  constitution  under 
which  tbeyiiliv£,.  is :  sufiiciently  demonstrated  by 
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their  conduct  and  behaviour^  which  have  ever 
been  highly  honourable  to  their  character  as  mea 
and  as  Christian  pastors. 

I  have  read  that,  the  priests  of  Canada  were^  in 
the  time  of  the  French  government^  meddling 
and  officious  people^  violent  enthusiasts,  and  in- 
tolerant fanatics,  all  which,  as  might  naturally  be 
supposed,  was  exceeded  only  by  their  ignorance. 
Whether  the  priests  in  those  days  deserved  this 
severe  character,  which  has  been  given  them  by 
some  of  the  old  writers,  it  is  now  impossible  to 
say ;  but  I  can  safely  answer  for  the  Roman  clergy 
of  the  present  day,  that  they  are  distinguished  by 
conduct  totally  the  reverse  of  that  attributed  to 
their  predecessors,  and  that  the  character  which 
they  universally  bear  throughout  Canada,  is  that 
which  is  required  of  every  man  who  undertakes 
to  dispense  the  benefits  of  Christianity  to  his 
fellow-creatures.  Their  lives  are  exemplary;  and 
it  is  seldom  that  any  of  them  can  be  accused  of 
giving  advice  which  they  themselves  do  not  follow* 

If  the  British  government  is  reproachable  for 
exhibiting  such  a  tolerant  spirit  towards  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  in  Canada,  it  should^  at  least,  be 
some  mitigation  of  that  reproach,  when  it  is 
known  that  the  Catholic  clergy  have  imbibed  the 
same  spirit  of  toleration ;  and  that  they  have  not 
only  ceased  to  persecute  for  the  sake  of  religion, 
but  tb^y  forbear  to  importune,  even  thqugh  they 
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should  gain  a  convert  by  it.    It  is  no  doubt  in 
grateful   return  for   the  tenderness  with  which 
their  faith  has  been  treated,  that  in  Canada  we 
hear  nothing  of  that  enthusiastic  spirit  of  prose* 
lytism,   for  which  the  priests<  in  other  Catholic 
countries  are  so  celebrated.    The  Canadian  priests 
concern  themselves  only  with  their  Catholic  pa^ 
rishioners.  with  the  Indians^  or  with  those  who 
have  no  religion  at  alL    But  the  Protestant  sub- 
jects^ as  far  as  I   have  understood,  they  seldom 
or  never  interfere  with ;  and  if  ever  any  of  th6 
Protestants  do  exchange  their  faith  for  that  of  the 
Romish  church,  it  is  niore  owing  to  the  hegli** 
gence  of  their  own  clergy  than  to  the  persuasions 
of  the  French  priests.   The  nuns,  however,  appear 
to  be  more  desirous  of  gaining  converts,  though 
I  never  beard  of  their  being  very  successful.    A 
singular  instance  occurred  about  the  year  I8O79 
.  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Syms  of  Montreal,  who 
had.  attended  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  that  city^  as 
physician,  for  upwards  of  sixteen  yearsi    At  his 
decease  the  nuns  of  the  Hospital  claimed  and  took 
possession  of  his  body,  for  the  purpose  of  burying 
it  in  their  chapel^  declaring  that  thefy  had  con- 
verted him  to  their  communion,  and  that  he  died 

a  Roman  Catholic.    Mn  M^G ,  the  intimate 

friend  of  Dr.  Syms,  resolutely  opposed  these  zeal- 
ous ladiesj  and  demanded  the  Doctor's  bddy^  in 
order  that  it  diight  be  interred  in  the  Protestant 
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burying-ground.  The  nuns*  stood  out  for  some 
timei  but  were  at  length  reluctantly  obliged  to 
part  with  their  dear  Doctor.  They  were,  bow- 
t^eti  determined  not  to  be  deprived  of  doing  ho* 
tiour  ta  the  soul  of  their  convert^  though  his  body 
was  not  in  their  possession.  A.  coffin  was  accord* 
jngly  procured^  and  carried  with  much  pomp 
end  ceremony  into  their'cbapel^  where  mass  was 
said  for  the  r&post  of  his  soid ;  after  which  the 
empty  coffin  was  buried  with  great  solemnity,  the 
bells  of  liie  cathedral  and  chapel  tolling  during 
liie  whole  of  the  funeral  service.  The  holy  sisters 
declared  they  had  saved  his  soul,  and  it  was  of  no 
consequence  what  became  of  his  body.  I  was 
told  that  the  Doctor  bad  left  a  sum  of  money  to 
the  Hospital  in  hts  will.  At  all  events  the  ladies 
were  determined  to  honour  his  memory. 

The  multitude  of  ffttes  and  holidays^  which 
under  the  French  government  checked  the  Indus* 
try  and  increased  the  poverty  of  the  people,  are 
now  nearly  abolished.  A  few  only  of  the  prhw 
dpal  saints*  days  are  enjoined  by  the  chureb,  the 
rest  have  sunk  into  oblivion ;  so  that  a  Popish 
procession  is  now  a  very  rare  sight  in  tbct  country* 
There  are  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  one  of  whidi  is  the  F^  Dieu, 
(on  Trinity-Thursday)  :  and  was  it  not  for  the  acci- 
dental sight  of  a  priest,  or  a  foneral  now  and  then, 
a  stranger  in  Canada  would  scarcely  know  that  be 
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lived  in  a  Catholic  country ;  yet  the  number  of 
Catholics,  compared  to  that  of  the  Protestants,  is 
as  ten  to  one.  There  are  about  180  Catholic 
priests  and  12  Protestant  mhiisters,  including  thosd 
of  the  dissenting  professions.  Among  the  Pro- 
tectants the  churches  of  England  and  Scotland 
are  most  numerous.  Notwithstanding  the  Ca- 
tholic priests  ^re  so  many,  I  am  tdd  there  are 
several  pari^es  in  want  of  them. 

The  errors,  superstition,  and  corruption  of  the 
Romish  faith  originated  chiefly  from  the  ambition 
of  its  ministers  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity. 
They  were  not  satisfied  with  teaching  the  mild 
and  peaceful  doctrines  of  that  holy  religion,  but 
they  must  as^re  to  spiritual  dominion  over  their 
votaries :  they  had  totally  forgotten  the  pattern  of 
humility  set  them  by  their  heavenly  master.    In 
course  of  time  they  erected  themselves  into  tem- 
poral as  well  as  spiritual  sovereigns^  and  at  one 
period  gave  taw  to  all  Europe.    Instead  of  en- 
lightening their  disciples^  and  removing  that  cloud 
of  ignorance  and  superstition  which  overshadowed 
the  minds  of  the  people  during  the  Gothic  age } 
they   sought  only  how  they  might  increase  the 
darkness  of  that  period,  and  lead  the  people  blind- 
fold through  the  intricate  ma^es  which  they  had 
woven  into  their  religious  system.     Hence,  the 
divine  precepts  of  Christianity,  which  breathed 
only  peace  and  good  will  towards  mao>  were  ren-^ 
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dered  subserrient  to  the  diabolical  arts  and  ma- 
chinations of  a  set  of  villains;  and  instead  of 
tending  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  mankind^ 
they  were  made  the  horrid  and  blasphemous  in- 
struments of  tyranny^  persecution^  and  blood- 
shed. 

The  Romish  religion^  as  being  the  mine  from 
whence  those  evils  sprang  with  which  the  Chris- 
tian £uth  overwhelmed  the  civiltved  parts  of  the 
globe^  came  in  process  of  time  to  be  viewed  with 
that  horror  which  it  so  justly  deserved.  As  the 
minds  of  the  people  became  enlightened^  they 
gradually  threw  off  the  fetters  of  superstition. 
Their  eyes  were  opened  to  the  errors  and  corrup- 
tion of  their  faith^  and  reformation  then  dawned 
upon  the  world.  Christianity  was  once  more  re- 
stored to  its  primitive  simplicity^  and  Popish  fop- 
peries were  avoided  with  horror  and  detestation. 

At  the  present  day  the  Roman  Catholic  reli" 
gion,  compared  with  its  most  flourishing  periods, 
is  humbled  to  the  dust.  With  the  exception 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  it  is  in  every  other  nation 
as  harmless  as  many  of  those  branches  of  the 
reformed  religion,  which  are  stalking  with  rapid 
strides  over  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  and  whose 
missionaries,  with  all  the  fanaticism  but  with  none 
of  the  genius  and  ability  of  the  Jesuits,  are  wan* 
dering  about  in  search  of  converts.  The  Romish 
religion  at  this  day  is  a  serpent  without  a  st'mg  i 
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and  like  those  which  the  jugglers  of  India  cany 
about>  it  may  come  out  of  its  box  to  amuse  the 
people,  but  it  can  do  them  no  injury.  It  is  a  8in*> 
gular  fact,  that  religions  of  every  denomination 
prosper  more  under  a  state  of  persecution  than  of 
toleration.  On  those  occasions  the  enthusiasm  of 
their  votairies  is  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch ; 
but  when  they  are  living  in  ease  and  plenty,  and 
allowed  the  same  rights  and  privileges  which 
others  enjoy,  the  effervesceiice  of  their  holy  zeal 
subsides  like  the  violent  passion  of  a  hasty  man. 

The  Catholics  of  Canada  are  a  living  evidence 
of  the  beneficial  e^cts  of  religious  toleration^  re-* 
gulated  by  the  prudent  measures  of  a  mild  and 
liberal  government,  though  professing  a  contrary 
faith,  and  one  too  that  was  formerly  viewed  by  the 
Papists  with  as  much  horror  as  we  looked,  upon 
thdrs.  But  the  Canadian  Catholics  never  concern 
themselves  about  the  religion  of  those  who  hold 
the  reins  of  government.  It  is  sufficient  for  them 
that  they  are  allowed  every  privilege  which  the 
Protestants  enjoy ;  that  they  sit  in  the  executive 
and  legislative  councils,  in  the  House  of  Assembly^ 
and  upon  the  Bench.  It  is  true,  a  Catholic  hai 
never  yet  been  governor  of  the  colony  since  it  has 
been  under  the  English  government ;  but  that  is 
of  little  consequence  to  them,  because  none  ever 
aspire  to  that  high  and  distinguished  post,  while 
^ery  Qther  of  consequence  and  impQrtance  is 
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Open  to  them.  An  English  or  Irish  Roman  Ca? 
tholic^  upon  the  same  principle^  would  care  very 
little  whether  a  Potestant  or  Catholic  prince  filled 
the  throne^  as  long  as  he  enjoyed  the  same  honours 
and  confidence  as  his  Protestant  brethren,  and  had 
nothing  to  gain  by  the  change.  But  while  their 
passions  are  roused,  and  their  pride  inflamed,  by 
contumacious  treatment,  they  will  never  cease  to 
resent  it,  and  to  wish  for  such  a  change  as  may 
turn  the  scale  against  their  oppressors.  Do  away 
their  grievances,  and  they  will  have  nothing  to 
complain  of;  put  them  upon  the  same  footing  as 
ourselves,  and  they  will  have  nothing  to  hope  for, 
nothing  to  expect,  beyond  what  they  are  lawfully 
entitled  to. 

We  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  unanimity  which 
prevailed  among  all  ranks  of  people.  Catholics  as 
well  as  Protestants,  in  the  days  of  Queen  Eliza* 
b^th,  when  the  Spanish  armada  threatened  to  sub- 
vert the  Protestant  power,  and  raise  the  Catholics 
to  pre-eminence.  It  is  recorded  of  the  latter,  that 
they  voluntarily  came  forward  and  contributed 
^hips  and  money  tpwards  the  defence  of  the  king- 
dom, delicately  forbearing  to  ofier  their  own  per* 
sonal  services,  lest  the  sincerity  of  their  motives 
niight  be  suspected :  nor  is  there  one  solitary  in- 
stance  of  plot,  riot,  or  insurrection  originating 
^ith  the  Catholics  of  the  kingdom  at  that  mo^ 
intetoiit  period.    But  if  ancient  times  are  too  ne? 
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mote  for  our  notice,  or  lest  there  should  be  aoy 
perversion  of  fact  in  our  history^  let  us  look  to  our 
own  times,  when  the  scarlet  monster  is  somewhat 
more  harmless  than  she  was  a  century  and  a  half 
ago.  Here  we  may  see  with  our.  own  eyes  the 
unanimity  that  prevails  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
in  the  United  States  of  North  America^  and  mon^ 
particularly  in  our  own  colony  of  Lower  Canada, 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants/  and  between 
Christians  and  Pagans  of  every  denomination^ 
There  we  hear  of  no  disputes,  no  persecutions  on 
account  of  religion ;  no  insurrections,  plots,  and 
conspiracies  to  subvert  the  governments  because 
they  are  not  of  the  true  faith.  In  short,  as  to 
temporal  matters,  religion  is  only  a  secondary 
consideration  with  them;  and  while  they  are 
allowed  to  follow  the '  dictates  of  their  own  oon« 
acience,  and  to  enjoy  equal  rights,  liberties,  and 
ifnmunities  one  with  the  'other,  they  look  only 
to  the  preservation  of  that  form  of  government^ 
and  that  system  of  things^  which  protect  them  in 
the  enjoyment  of  those  privileges,  and  defend 
them  from  foreign  usurpation. 

From  .the  unanimity  which  reigns  in  those 
countries,  with  regard  to  religion,  let  us  turn  our 
(py,es  to  our  own  country,  where  fifteen  millions  of 
Iteopl^  are  afraid  of  trusting  only  one-fifth  of  their 
num|j^r,  and  their  own  countrymen  too,  with 
e^u^l  rights  and  privil^;^  with  themselves.    If 
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the  Roman  Catholics  were  really  such  a  desperate 
body  of  people  as  they  are  represented  to  be,  I  am 
really  astonished  that  the  Canadians  have  not  long 
ago  cleared  the  colony  of  every  English  heretic 
that  had  set  foot  on  it.  Why  they,  as  Frenchmen, 
and  old  inveterate  enemies,  should  be  more  tender 
of  us  than  the  English  and  Irish  Roman  Catholics, 
who  are  our  own  countrymen,  is  one  of  the  mar-r 
vellous  mysteries  of  this  eventful  period.  An  in- 
different person,  judging  of  things  merely  from 
common  sense,  might  perhaps  think  it  was  owing 
to  the  different  mode  of  treatment,  and  that  we 
fostered  the  one  while  we  persecuted  the  other. 
Though  this  may  not  be  strictly  true,  yet  it  is 
certain  that  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  interests  of  the  sister  kingdom. 

It  is,  I  think,  more  to  the  credit  of  a  man  to 
adhere  to  the  faith  in  which  he  was  initiated  from 
the  hour  of  his  birth,  than  when  arrived  at  man- 
hood  to  take  up  with  any  plausible  doctrine  that 
may  be  broached  in  his  presence  by  the  artful  or 
ignorant  enthusiast ;  unless,  indeed,  that  his  con- 
science really  revolts  at  the  errors  or  absurdities  of 
his  own  religion : — then  it  is  praise-worthy  to  de- 
part from  them.  Independent  of  the  veneration 
which  we  feel  for  the  religion  of  our  ancestors,  we 
are  more  likely  to  keep  to  that  in  which  we  have 
filways  been  bred;  because,  were  it  even  Pa- 
^aniam,  no  sin  can  attach  to  us  on  that  account* 
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How  far  the  sin  rests  upon  the  head  of  those  who 
originally  departed  from  the  worship  of  the  true 
God,  is  a  matter  which  surely  cannot  afiect  their 
offspring  for  thousands  of  generations.     We  are 
told  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon 
their  childreUi  unto  the  third  aild  fourth  genera- 
tions ;  but  we  are  not  told  that  punishment  con- 
tinues for  a  series  of  ages.     A  man^  therefore^ 
cannot  be  said  to  be  accountable  for  the  errors 
and  defects  of  that  religion  which  originated  cen- 
turies before  he  was  born^  and  in  which  he  was 
initiated  by  his  parents.    The  main  precepts  of 
every  religion  tend  to  the  adoration  of  a  supreme 
Beings  though  the  forms  under  which  he  is  wor- 
shipped are  nearly  as  various  as  the  people  who 
worship  him.      While,    therefore,    a  man    acts 
strictly  up  to  the  precepts  inculcated  by  his  faith, 
no  matter  whether  Pagan,  Christian,  Jew,  or  Mo- 
hammedan, he  is,  according  to  my  humble  ideas,  as 
much  entitled  to  aiJmission  into  Heaven  as  one  of 
a  contrary  religion,  though  the  latter  should  arro^ 
gate  to  himself  and  others  of  his  sect  exclusive 
right  and  title  to  that  holy  place. 

If  we  were  not  guided  by  the  religion  of  our 
fathers,  and  were  left  When  of  age  to  choose  one 
for  ourselves,  what  a  variety  would  be  laid  before 
us  from  which  to  pick  and  choose !  What  a  mul- 
titude of  creeds,  opinions,  and  forms  of  worship, 
phould  we  be  urged  to  acc^t  by  the  jealous  mi&- 
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sionaries  of  Jews^  Turks^  Christians,  and  Pagans ; 
of  Chinese^  Hindoos,  Peruvians  and  Otaheitans ; 
of  Papists,  Presbyterians,  Jansenists,  and  Method^ 
ists ;  of  Quakers,  Shakers,  Swadlers,  and  Jumpers; 
of  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Arians,  and  Socinians ; 
of  Moravians,  Hugonots,    Muggletonians,    and 
Anabaptists ;  and  of  their  innumerable  branches 
and  ramifications,  each  of  whidi  has  a  distinct 
form  of  its  own  !     Were  a  person,  possessing  no 
sgrt  of  faith  or  form  of  worship  whatever,  one,  in 
ahort,  who  never  had  an  idea  of  going  to  heaven 
through  such  means,  were  he,  I  say,  to  have  his 
choice  of  such  a  motley  collection,  how  difficult 
would  he-find  it  to  select  the  right  one  !  But  when 
he  was  told  that  each  of  these  separate  sects  abso* 
lutely  declared  that  its  faith  was  the  only  irv/e  rcr 
ligion — that  its  followers  were  the  only  ^lect  people 
of  God — ^and  that  all  others  would  be  everlastingly 
damned, — he  must  be  so  staggered  by  the  infor 
mation,  that  he  would  naturally  decline  having 
any  thing  to  do  with  either ;  and  would  most  likely 
prefer  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience  to  all  the 
invitations  held  out  to  him  by  the  missionaries  of 
such  a  variety  of  contradictory  religions* 

It  is  better,  however,    to  have  an  imperfect 
faith  and  form  of  worship,  than  to  have  no  reli- 
gion at  all;  for  a  man's,  mind   is. seldom  firm 
enough  to  carry  him  safe  through  the  allurements, 
of  vice,  without  the  guide  and  support  of  8ome> 
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thing  stronger  than  his  own  conscience^  which 
may  be  lulled  to  sleep  when  it  interferes  with  his 
pleasures.  A  man  without  religion  is  like  a  ship 
without  a  rudder :  he  is  left  at  large  on  the  ocean 
of  uncertainty^  tost  about  at  the  mercy  of  a  trou<- 
bled  mind,  nor  does  he  gain  the  peaceful  haven 
until  Religion  comes  to  his  aid. 

For  fifty  years  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Canada 
hdve  lived  under  a  Protestant  government.— 
They  have  been  dutiful  and  obedient  subjects ; 
and  when  our  other  colonies  shook  off  the  yoke 
of  Great  Britiao,  they  remained  true  and  faithful, 
notwithstanding  great  inducements  were  held  out 
to  them  by  their  neighbours  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample. This  steady  adherence  of  the  Canadians 
to  their  conquerors  can  be  attributed  only  to  their 
due  sense  of  the  benefits  they  had  received  from 
them,  and  to  the  firm  attachment  of  the  clergy 
to  the  British  government ;  for  had  the  latter  been 
inimical,  either  from  religious  or  political  causes, 
they  could  with  the  greatest  ease  have  stirred  up 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  to  rebellion*  There 
were  only  600  British  settlers  in  the  colony,  and 
sometimes  not  a  thousand  troops ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  General  Carleton  saved  Quebec,  when 
besieged  by  General  Montgomery,  chiefly  by  the 
exertions  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  has  been  no  way 
in^Fioys  to  the  Protestant  establishqient  in  thaSt 
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country ;  for  though  their  number  has  increased 
from  80^000  to  180^000,  yet  the  British  have  in- 
creased from  500  to  20^000.  Some  few  instances^ 
it  is  true^  have  occurred^  in  which  Protestants 
have  renounced  their  faith  for  that  of  the  Bomish 
church ;  but  this  possibly  happened  in  those  places 
^here  there  was  no  Protestant  minister  or  place  of 
worship,  and  where  they  must  have  neglected  re- 
ligion entirely^  had  they  not  gone  to  the  Catholic 
church.  The  few  British  subjects  that  were  then 
in  the  province  were^  according  to  General  Mur- 
ray's account^  a  most  immoral  set  of  men  ;  it  was^ 
therefore^  of  little  consequence  what^iM  they 
professed)  when  their  works  tended  so  little  to  the 
credit  of  themselves  or  the  edification  of  others. 
If  such  men  entered  the  Romish  communion^  it 
Was  more  owing  to  the  inattention  of  the  Pro- 
testant clergy  than  to  the  officiousness  of  the 
French  priests.  It  is  possible^  however,  that  some 
of  the  latter  may  have  been  guided  by  a  desire  to 
make  proselytes,  but  it  was  by  no  means  general ; 
and  indeed  the  Canadian  priests  have  seemed  anx- 
ious to  discharge  only  their  own  functions,  with- 
out interfering  with  those  of  the  English  ministers. 
As  to  the  latter,  they  cannot  be  chai^  with  even 
the  most  distant  wish  to  convert  the  Roman  Ca* 
tholics  into  Protestants ;  nor  perhaps  are  they 
sufficiently  qualified  for  the  task.  It  is  not  a 
haughty^  supercilious  behaviour  that  will  win  t^9 
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esteem  of  the  Canadians ;  on  the  contrary^  they 
are  a  people  of  such  polite  and  easy  demeanour 
themselves^  that  they  are  rather  repulsed  than 
invited  by  the  manners  of  some  of  the  English 
clergy. 

It  is  a  misfortune  for  the  Protestant  interest  in 
general^  and  for  the  English  church  in  particular 
that  any  of  its  ministers  in  Canada  should  be  de* 
fident  in  those  qualifications  which  might  engage 
the  affection  and  esteem  of  the  people  of  that 
country ;  but  it  is  yet  worse  when  they  are  defi- 
cient in  the  very  duties  of  their  profession.  The 
blunders  that  some  of  them  make  in  the  church 
service  are  not  only  painful  to  hear,  but  must  tend 
considerably  to  lessen  the  dignity  of  our  religioi^ 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Canadians.  I  have  been  told 
also,  that  besides  their  regular  salaries,  of  from 
two  to  five  hundred  a  year,  they  charge  very  high 
fees  for  christenings,  &c.  and  it  has  been  known 
that  poor  people,  unable  to  pay  the  Protestant 
minister  12^.66^  for  baptizing  their  children,  have 
taken  them  to  the  Catholic  church,  where  they 
have  been  christened  for  a  few  pence.  As  a  set-ofF, 
however,  to  the  subject  of  high  fees  in  christenings, 
I  must  mention  an  anecdote  in  favour  of  our  clergy 
respecting  marriage  fees.  A  poor  Habitaqt  had 
fallen  in  love  with  her  first  cousin,  and  matters 
had  proceeded  to  such  a  length,  that  nothing  but 
marriage  could  make  her  an  honest  woman.    The 
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man  applied  to  his  priest  to  be  married;  but  it 
being  contrary  to  the  Catholic  religion  for  persons 
to  marry  when' so  nearly  related,  the  priest  told 
him  that  he  could  not  obtain  a  dispensation  from 
the  bishop  under  1 50  dollars.   The  poor  fellow  of^ 
fered  6o  dollars,  which  was  all  that  he  was  worth 
in  the  world,  but  the  priest  refused  it    The  man 
then  applied  to  the  Protestant  minister  at  Three 
Rivers,  who  readily  offered  to  marry  the  Habitant 
and  his  cousin,  upon  paying  the  customary  fees, 
which  did  not  amount  to  more  than  three  or  four 
dollars.     The  banns  were  accordingly  published 
three  Sundays,  and  the  marriage  was  about  to  take 
place,  when  the  French  priest,  afraid  probably  of 
losing  both  man  and  money,  sent  for  the  Habitant, 
and  told  him  that  he  had  represented  his  case  to  the 
bishop,  who  at  length  agreed  to  receive  the  6o  dol-  ^ 
lars.  The  man  had  paid  the  Protestant  minister  his 
fees;  but  he  could  not  be  h<ippy  without  his  own  re^ 
ligion,  which  his  priest  declared  would  be  renounced 
by  marrying  in  the  Protestant  church,  and  that 
he  never  would  administer  the  sacrament  to  him 
or  his  wife  if  he  persisted  in  his  resolution.  ^  The 
poor  fellow  accordingly  parted  with  every  farthing 
he  possessed,  and  was  married  to  his  ^st  cousin* 
This  is  one  of  the  artifices  that  has  been  ingrafted 
upon  the  Romish  faith,  in  order  to  extort  money 
from  its  votaries.     Marriage  was  even  prohibited 
to  the  fourteenth  degree  of  relationship^     ]3ut  the 
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church  amnmed  a  power  of  dispensing  with  the 
law ;  and  to  sach  as  were  able  to  pay  for  it,  with 
the  exception  of  parents  and  children,  and  some 
oth^  very  near  relations,  a  dispensation  was  in 
most  cases  readily  granted. 

If  the  Protestant  clergy  in  Canada  were  pos- 
sessed of  respectable  abilities,  and  of  pleasing 
manners,  their  influence  would  be  very  extensive 
among  the  French  Canadians,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  many  of  them  would  espouse  the 
Protestant  faith ;  for,  as  they  become  enlightened, 
they  perceive  the  glaring  absurdities  of  many 
parts  of  their  religion.  While  I  was  at  Three 
Rivers,  an  old  man  changed  his  faith,  and  attended 
the  Protestant  church. 

The  Protestant  bishop  of  Quebec  is  said  to 
be  a  man  of  abilities,  and  a  most  eloquent  and 
mastierly  preacher,  but  X  never  had  the  ^easure 
of  hearing  him»  His  salary  is  3,500/.  per  annum, 
and  he  preaches  (wo  sermons  annually  1 

If  there  are  any  defects  in  the  Protestant  esta- 
blishment of  Canada,  they  are  the  defects  of  its 
ministers,  and  not  of  the  religion  ;  though  they 
are  such  as  inay  be  easily  remedied,  because  they 
spring  rather  from  negligence  than  wilful  errors. 
But  in  the  Roman  Catholic  system  the  defects 
are  in  the  religion,  and  not  in  those  who  admi- 
nister it. 

Much  praise  is  however  due,  both  to  the  Pro« 
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testant  and  Roman  Catholic  clergy^  inasmuch  ia 
they  have  lived  together  for  a  series  of  years  upon 
the  most  amicable  footings  and  have  never  dis* 
tarbed  the  peace  of  their  parishioners  by  illiberal 
attacks  upon  each  other's  religion :  and  however 
they  may  differ  in  some  points  of  faitb^  they  have 
both  laboured  in  their  ministry  with  that  gentle^ 
ness  and  forbearance,  which  are  the  principal 
features  of  the  religion  they  profess.  I  have 
heard  only  of  one  instance  where  any  thing  like 
jealousy  has  arisen.  It  occurred  at  Three  Rivers, 
upon  the  celebration  of  Lord  Nelson's  victory  off 
Trafalgar.  The  English  minister  was  affronted 
because  the  French  grand  vicar  of  that  town  was 
placed  at  table  on  the  right  hand  of  the  president, 
and  himself  on  the  left.  This  he  considered  as  a 
great  indignity  to  the  church  of  England ;  and, 
if  there  had  been  a  printing-press  in  the  town, 
there  is  no  knowing  to  what  length  his  ^eal  might 
have  carried  him,  and  what  a  furious  pamphlet 
he  might  have  written  in  defence  of  the  Protestant 
religion.  Fortunately  there  were  no  devils  in  Three 
Rivers,  so  that  the  grand  vicar  remained  uncon- 
scious of  the  offence  he  had  committed,  or  the 
honour  he  had  enjoyed,  and  the  worthy  clergy- 
man confined  his  chagrin  within  the  little  circle  of 
his  own  parishioners* 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

jibortgin€9  of  North  America''^Domidliated  In* 
dians — Indians  of  Lorette-^French  Peculiarities 
^^Groups  of  Savages — Portrait  of  the  Indians 
^-^Squatvs — Contrast  between  the  Indians  and 
the  Squaws — DwellingS'-^Chapel  at  Lorette^^ 
Jesuit  Missionaries  —  Indian  Dress — Cradle 
Boards — Encampment  at  Point  Letn-^The  Fe- 
male  Pugilists-^Delivery  of  the  Presents — /n- 
dian  Chief-^Sagadty  of  the  Indians^^Wigwams 
•  ''^Bulloch's  Head — Night  Scene — Indian  Dance 
'•^Pretty  Squaws^-^Distribution  of  Rum-^Pas^. 
sage  across  the  River  at  Nigkt-^ Attempts  to 
civilize  the  IndiarU'-^Trovels  in  the  Interior^^ 
Voyage  up  the  Missouri^^  Anecdote  of  a  Cree--^ 
Indian  Population  —  Presents  —  Civilization^^ 
Degenerated  State  of  the  Indians^^ Wretched 
Appearance^-^Indian  Prophet* 

To  enter  into  a  long  history  and  description  of 
the  aborigines  of  North  America^  would  be  su^ 
perfiuQus  in  a  work  like  the  present^  which  has 
chiefly  for  its  object  the  delineation  of  the  pre*^ 
usnt  state  and  condition  of  that  part  of  the  coon* 
±ry  and  its  inhabitants  where  1  traveled;  and 
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ivhere  the  natives  Indians  are  seldom  or  never  met 
with,  except  in  a  degenerated  state,  and  in  small 
societies,  widely  differing  from  the  tribes  situated 
in  the  interior  of  the  North  American  continent. 
It  is  therefore  unnecessary  for  me  to  wander  front 
the  arctic  circle  to  Terra  del  Fuego,  from  the 
(log-ribbed    Indians    to    the  Patagonians,    s\nce 
very  little  additional  information  concerning  the 
fiboriginal  inhabitants  of  America  can  be  offered 
%o  the  public  beyond  what  we  have  received  from 
so  many  eminent  ^writers.    The  state  of  the  In- 
dian tribes  in  th^  iqterior  of  America  is  nearly 
the  same  qs  described  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries^ 
by  Robertson,  Kaynal,  Douglas^  and  Adair,  and  by 
other  historians  and  travellers  who  have  penetrated 
the  American  forests,  and  made  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  manners, .  customs,  and  ampse-^ 
ments;   the  maxinoa  of  legislation,   polity,  and 
V^arfare  of  the  Indian  tribes  which  are  scattered 
pver  that    immense  continent.      The  remarks^ 
therefore^  which  I  shall  have  to  mai^e  upo^  the 
Indians  will  be  confined  principally  to  those  who 
ure  domiciliated  in  Canada,  of  who$e  real  condi* 
'  tipH  but  little  is  Known,  and  that  little  but  iip-< 
p§rfe<:tlyt 

The  Indians  who  inhabit  Lower  Canada  are  a 
few  ws^ndering  tribes  near  the  entrance  of  the 
§t,  llfaMvrence,  find  those  who  r-eside  in  the  vil* 
{a^es  9i  Lorfltt^  ^t^qancouo  St.  Franqois,  l^^ 
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of  the  Two  Mountains^  Cachenonaga^  &c.    The 
Indians  of  Lorette^    about   three  leagues  from 
Quebec^  are  for*  the  most  part  descended  from  a 
nation  which  formerly  resided  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  Huron,  from  whence  they  take  their  name. 
The  tribe  was  at  that  time  very  powerful,  and 
joined  the  Algonquins  in  their. war  against  the 
Iroquois ;   but  the  latter,  by  one  of  those  cun* 
ning  stratagems  in  which  the  Indian  delights  to 
excel,  took  the  opportunity  of  entering  the  Huron 
village  under  pretence  of  forming  an  alliance  with 
them ;  and  no  sooner  found  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  the    unarmed    inhabitants,    that  they 
commenced  a  horrid  slaughter,   sparing  neither 
•  age,  sex,  nor  condition,  and  burning  every  habi- 
tation in  the  village :  a  few  only  of  the  Hurons 
escaped  the  general   massacre,   and  fled   to  the 
French  for  protection.    The  latter  seized  this 
favourable  opportunity  of  civilizing  these  savages, 
and  established  them  in  the  village  of  Lorette, 
near  the  capital,   updisr  ihe  care  of  ft  z^alqua 
missionary. 

For  several  years  their  dwellings  were  mere 
huts  formed  of  the  branches  of  trees,  covered  with 
birch  bark,  and  they  lived  nearly  in  their  usual 
style*  fBut  afterwards  th^  laid  aside  their  huts, 
and  erected  houses  ^after  the  French  fashion; 
they  also  adopted  many  of  the  French  customs, 
their  modes  of  dress,  &c.;  and  several  Frenchmen 
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settled  artion^  them^  which  tended  still  more  to 
iooelerate  theif  c»nvefston* 

It  is  a  peculiar  trait  in  thei  eharaeter  of  the 
French,  that  they  can  unbend  their  dispo^tions, 
and  assimilate  themselves^  more  than  any  other 
people,  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country 
where  they  reside  $  it  is  natunal  to  them,  whether 
prompted  to  it  or  not  by  inclination  or  interest. 
This  accommodating  disposition  was  of  much 
service  to  the  French  government ;  for  thOse  indw 
viduals  who  settled  among  the  Indians  intermar^ 
ried  with  many  of  the  females,  and  by  that  m^ns 
attached  them  still  more  closely  to  the  French 
interest.  This  was  more  or  less  the  case  in  all  the 
settlements  which  the  French  government  at- 
tempted to  civilise;  ajid,  in  consequence,  t^ 
descendants  of  these  people  are  at  the  present  day 
almost  wholly  of  a  mixed  blood. 

It  is  however  remarkable,  that  the  fndians^ 
though  so  closely  allied  by  intermarriages,  have 
never  entered  fully  into  the  European  mode  of 
living ;  but  follow,  with  few  exceptions,  the  samfe 
indolent  and  erratic  life  which  distinguished  their 
ancestors.  All  the  domiciliated  Indians  in  Lower 
Canada  employ  themselves  either  in  hunting  or 
fishing }  or  are  engaged  by  the  merchants  in  the 
North-Weat  fur  trade;  very  few  attend  much  tO 
agriculture :  what  little  com  they  raise,  is  gene- 
rally cultivated  by  tlieir  wives.    Some  of  them 
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keep  a  horse  and  cart,  a  cow  and  a  few  pigs ;  but 
the  greatest  part  of  them  depend  upon  fishing  and 
hunting  for  their  subsistence,  and  often  procure 
a  surplus  to  dispose  of  at  market.  The  money 
which  they  procure  from  the  sale  of  those  articles, 
or  from  the  furs  which  they  carry  to  market, 
is  always  spent  in  rum,  bf  which  they  are  extras 
vagantly  fond. 

I  have  often  stood  a  considerable  time  in  the 
market-place  at  Quebec,  admiring  the  whimsical  * 
aj^earance  and  gestures  of  a  group  of  these  sa^- 
vages^  handing  the  rum  bottle  to  one  another, 
examining  the  contents  as  they  put  it  to  their 
mouths,  and  then  placing  the  bottle  in  their  bosom 
under  their  blanket  or  coat,  where  it  would  not 
remain  three  minutes  before  it  was  handed  about 
again*  During  this  while  they  shake  hands,  laugh 
loud,  and  talk  vehemently ;  sometimes  brandish* 
ing  their  lists  in  each  other's  face  in  such  a  me* 
nacing  attitude  that  a  stranger  would  fancy  they 
were  quarrelling:  this,  however,  does  not  happen, 
unless  they  are  very  much  intoxicated ;  at  other 
times  they  appear  good-humoured  and  friendly. 

Their  exteriial  appearance  is  extremely  forbid# 
ding,  and  often  disgusting ;  a  dark  swarthy  coun^ 
tenance,  with  high  cheek  bone^  prominent  nose 
and  chin,  and  long  black  coarse  hair  hanging  ia 
disorder  over  their  face.  Their  lanky  limbs  some^ 
times  wrapped  jop  in  an  old  ragged  coat,  dirty 
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blanket,  or  tattered  ahirt,  which  latter  is  most 
commonly  their  sole  covering,  iand  is  never  taken 
off,  changed,  or  washed,  as  long  as  there  is  a  rag 
left.  Such  is  the  miserable  garb  and  appearance 
of  most  of  these  half-civiHzed  half-^savagie  inha- 
bitants of  the  Indian  villages,  who  roam  about 
bare*Iegged  and  bare-headed,  exhibiting  a  de- 
graded picture  of  the  Indian  warrior,  whose 
high-minded  pride  and  spirit  have  been  so  much 
extolled. 

The  domesticated  Indians,  wandering  about  the 
streets  in  such  -dirty,  ragged  habiliments,  which 
are  scarcely  sufficient  to  cover  their  nakedness, 
with  a  bottle  of  rum  in  one  hand  and  a  raw  bul- 
lock's head  in  the  other,  do  not  give  a  stranger  a 
very  exalted  opinion  of  the  Indian  character, 
which  has  thus  a  great  resiemblanoe  to  the  outcast 
race  of  wandering  gipsies.  The  latter,  however, 
roam  about  in  much  better  condition,  though  I 
believe  with  less  innocent  views,  than  the  poor 
Indians. 

The  females,  or  squaws,  as  they  are  most  com* 
monly  called,  are  in  general  better  dressed, 
though  often  very  dirty.  Some  few  take  a  pride 
in  appearing  to  advantage  ;  and  when  decorated  ia 
all  their  finery,  which  among  the  better  sort  is 
sometimes  of  considerable  value,  they  look  veiy 
pretty  and  interesting :  they  are  also  more  care- 
ful thw  the  men  of  their  money,  and  with  the 
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prddutie  of  their  basket?  and  toys  purchase 
clothes  and  victuals  instead  of  rlim.  It  is  very 
seldom  that  they  intoxicate  or  disgrace  themselves 
as  the  men  too  often  do^  There  is  a  wide  and 
marked  difference  between  the  persons  and  fea* 
tures  of  the  Indians  and  their  squaws.  The 
former  are  universally  tall,  large-»boned,  and  long- 
visaged,  with  very  prominent  features.  The  wo- 
men, on  the  contrary,  are  short,  rather  small- 
boned,  and  possess  a  round  or  oval  visage,  with 
very  pleasing  features  rather  broad  than  promi- 
nent.  Their  complexions  are  much  alike  $  and 
the  hair  of  the  women  is  as  black  and  as  coarse 
as  that  of  the  men,  but  they  take  more  pains 
with  it.  They  wear  it  long  behind  their  back^ 
combed  smooth,  and  parted  over  the  forehead. 

The  contrast  between  the  persons  and  features 
of  the  men  and  women  struck  me  very  forcibly ; 
and  I  found  that  these  characteristic  difierences 
prevailed  generally  among,  all  the  Indians  I  met 
with  in  Canada;  nor  was  any  alteration  visible 
between  those  who  were  domesticated  and  those 
who  existed  in  a  rude  state. 

The  females  when  young,  are  generally  pretty, 
but  after  twenty^five  or  thirty  they  gradually  fall 
off  in  beauty,  and  acquire  every  appearance  of 
premature  •  old  age.  This  early  decay  seems  to 
.be.  constitutional,  or  the  effect  of  the  climate; 
mtber  than  the  consequence  of  a  laborious  life ; 
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for  the  women  in  the  Indiaii  till^es  appear 
more  inck^lent  than  industrious^  and  Spend  more 
time  in  sitting  idly  in  their  bouses  Chain  working 
in  the  fields.  They  also  prefer  sedentary  to 
active  employments^  and  like  the  making  of 
baskets,  moccasins,  and  other  small  articles,  bet-* 
ter  than  cultivating  the  field  or  garden*  It  does 
not  therefore  appear  that  an  early  decay  is  the 
result  only  of  the  laborious  avocations  in  which 
they  are  employed :  it  niay  perhaps  be  the  ease 
with  the  uncivilized  tribes,  whose  means  of  exist- 
ence are  more  precarious^  and  who  are  more  ex* 
posed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather.  The 
constitutions  of  the  women,  who  reside  much  at 
home,  must  however  be  greatly  injured  by  th^ 
constant  use  of  stoves  with  which  th^  wanh  their 
houses  and  cook  their  victuals ;  so  that  summer 
and  winter  they  inhale  the  noxious  vapours  that 
continually  issue  from  the  wood  embers  through 
the  crevices  of  the  stove  and  pipe. 

The  buildings  of  the  Indian  villages  corre-** 
apond  with  the  miserable  appearance  of  then- 
owners.  The  houses  are  mere  shells,  devoid  of 
almost  every  necessary  article  of  domestic  use.  A 
wretched  bed  in  one  comer,  a  stove  in  the  aiiddi^ 
and  a  few  broken  utensils  scattered  about  tba 
room,  form  the  whole  furniture  of  aa  Imtaa* 
dwelling.  The  apartments  are  abominably  filih}^ 
and  with  the  broken  casements  present  at  4mki§m 
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and  repulsive  an  appearance  as  the  persons  of 
their  inhabitants. 

There  is  a  chapel  in  the  village  of  Ix)rette 
where  mass  is  performed  by  the  priest  under 
whose  care  the  Indians  are  placed.  They  are 
said  to  be  very  attentive  to  the  performance  of 
their  religious  ceremonies^  the  service  of  which 
appears  to  make  a  considerable  impression  upon 
them.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is^  perhaps, 
better  adapted  than  any  other  to  catch  the  atten« 
tion  of  untutored  savages.  The  pomp  and  cere- 
mony with  which  it  is  conducted^  while  it  pleases 
the  eye*  is  calculated  to  make  a  more  lasting 
impression  on  their  minds  than  the  plain  and 
simple  instruction  of  the  reformed  religion.  We 
have  sufficient  evidence  of  its  efficacy  in  the 
success  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  established 
themselves  in  various  parts  of  the  American  con* 
tinent,  but  particularly  in  Paraguay,  where  they 
bad  gained  over  an  immense  number  of  converts* 

This  success  may,  however,  be  attributed  as 
inoch  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  and  the  genius 
and  abilities  of  the  Jesuits,  as  to  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  the  religion  they  taught. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  methodists  and  anabap* 
tists,  whatever  merit  they  may  deserve  for  their 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  Gospel,  have,  it  must  be 
confessed,  made  but  little  progress  among  the  Fia* 
gang  io  difierent  quarters  of  the  globe  where  their 


missionaries  have  been  sent.  Their  success  has 
been  confined  chiefly  to  the  lower  classes  of  civi-» 
tized  society,  all  of  whom  have  more  or  less 
knowledge  of  revealed  religion.  But  among  the 
American  Indians^  and  the  savages  who  inhabit 
the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  their  attempts  have 
either  entirely  failed^  or  their  progress  has  been 
very  slow. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  Indians  in  Lower  Ca-^ 
nada  have  the  wretched  appearance  before  de^ 
flcribed;  a  few  only,  and  those  are  principally 
chiefs  and  their  families,  paint  and  decorate 
themselves  in  a  superior  manner.  No  fashion- 
able European  can  be  prouder .x>f  'his  dress  than 
the  Indian  chief.  The  clothing  which  the  In- 
dians receive  annually  consists  chiefly  of  blankets; 
but  cloths  of  the  most  gaudy  colours  are  distri- 
buted to  the  chiefs  and  their  families,  who  also 
decorate  themselves  in  a  profusion  of  silver  Or 
tin  ornaments;  ear-rings,  bracelets,  and  medals, 
which  they  procure  either  from  the  government^ 
or  from  the  produce  of  their  furs*  The  women 
wear  a  black  beaver  hat  ornamented  *  with  fea- 
thers and  bands  of  various-coloured  ribbons,  to 
which  are  attached  a  number  of  small  silver 
crosses  or  other  ornaments.  Sometimes  they  wear 
a  curious  peaked  pap  of  cloth,  very  ingeniously 
worked  with  coloured  elk  hair.  Their  black 
glossy  hair  is  combed  smooth  and  parted  over 


theif  forehead.     They  wrap  themselves  up  in  ^ 
mantle,  or  piece  of  cloth,  of  a  blue,  green,  or 
scarlet  colour,  bordered  at  the  bottom  with  broad 
stripes  of  yellow  and  green  silk.     In  warm  wea- 
ther they  fasten  it  round  their  waist,  and  in  cold 
weather  they  put  it  over  their  head.     They  also 
wear  a  jacket  or  shirt  of  large   pattern  printed 
cotton,  with  a  pair  of  blue  or  scarlet  leggings  re- 
sembling pantaloons;    and  their  moccasins    are 
curiously    worked    with    elk    hair    or  porcupine 
quills   dyed  of  various  colours.      Some  of  the 
women  paint  their  faces,  and  load  their  persons 
with  a  profusion  of  silver  or  tin  ornaments,  beads, 
and  feathers. 

The  men,  when  dressed  in  their  best  apparel, 
differ  very  little  from  the  women,  except  that  they 
sometimes  wear  a  long  coat  instead  of  the  cloak 
or  blanket.  I  have  seen  four  or  five  rows  of 
silver  pieces,  resembling  the  jingles  of  a  tambou- 
rine, strung  close  together,  and  hanging  down 
from  the  back  of  their  head  to  the  ground ;  at 
the  top  they  were  of  the  size  of  a  dollar,  but  di- 
minished gradually  to  the  bottom,  where  they 
were  not  larger  than  a  silver  three  pence.  Their 
wrists  and  arms  are  also  ornamented  with  large 
silver  or  tin  bracelets,  and  a  collar  of  the  same 
round  the  throat.  Medals  of  various  sizes  are 
suspended  from  the  neck,  and  large  rings  from 
their  ears.    They  beautify  their  faces  with  long 
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streaks  of  vermilion,  or  charcoal,  across  their 
forehead  and  eye*  brows,  and  down  their  cheeks. 
They  wear  a  pouch  in  front,  like  the  Highlanders 
6f  Scotland,  made  of  the  skin  of  a  small  animal, 
in  which  they  carry  their  tobacco.  The  hairy 
side  is  turned  outwards,  and  ornamented  with 
beads.  Their  leggings  and  moccasins  are  made 
of  the  same  materials  and  the  same  fashion  as 
those  of  the  women.  Knives,  sashes,  and  belts 
of  wampum  are  indispensable  appendages  of  their 
dress.  The  wampum  is  made  of  the  shell  of  the 
clam,  and  purchased  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  considerable  quantities  by  the 
Indians  of  the  Upper  Province,  who  use  wampum 
belts  in  all  their  conferences  and  meetings.  At 
the  end  of  every  harangue,  a  belt  is  delivered  for 
the  purpose  of  reminding  the  parties  of  what  has 
been  said ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  excellent  memory 
which  the  Indians  possess,  it  is  said  thej  will 
remember  for  years  the  substance  of  the  discourse 
that  was  delivered  with  each  belt. 

The  women  carry  their  children  behind  their 
back:  Ihey  are  wrapped  up  in  swaddling^clotbs, 
and  fastened  to  a  flat  board,  which  has  a  piece  o£ 
hickory-^tick  bent  over  at  the  top ;  upon  this  a 
piece  of  cloth  is  fastened,  which  covers  the  child, 
and  preserves  it  from  being  plagued  by  the  mus- 
quitoes  and  flies,  or  scratched  by  the  bushes  when 
going  through  the  woods.    This  mode  of  carry^ 
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ing  children  19  well  adapted  to  the  wandering 
life  of  the  Indians^  and  their  fatiguing  journeys 
through  the  forests.  It  is  also  worthy  of  imitation 
by  soldiers*  wives  who  follow  an  army  during  a 
campaign.  On  Sunday  the  Indians  are  all  drest 
in  their  gayest  apparel ;  the  women  then  decorate 
their  children  upon  these  cradle  boards^  ^ith  a 
variety  of  coloured  ribbons  and  printed  cotton 
cloths.  The  face  of  the  child  is  all  that  is  seen^ 
the  arms  and  feet  being  confined  under  the  band- 
ages and  cloths,  which  are  wrapped  tight  round 
the  body,  so  that  it  has  a  great  resemblance  to  an 
Egyptian  mummy.  The  practice  of  confining 
the  feet  one  over  the  other  is  said  to  create  that 
awkward  gait  which  most  of  the  Indians  are  sub« 
ject  to,  by  walking  with  their  toes  turned  in; 
others  say  that  it  is  contracted  by  their  mode  of 
sitting  in  their  canoes. 

During  the  summer,  when  the  annual  presents 
Jtre  delivered  at  Quebec,  upwards  of  200  Indians 
are  encamped  along  the  oppo<^ite  shore,  as  far  as 
Point  l^vi.  They  consist  chiefly  of  detachments 
from  the  Nlickmacks,  Chalas,  Abenaquts,  and 
Other  small  tribes  who  inhabit  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  and  the  south  shore  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence.  They  stay  between  three  and  four  months 
in  their  encampment,  and,  after  recdving  their 
presents,  return  to  their  respective  homes.  They 
hunt  during  the  winter,  and  dispose  of  their  furs 
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when  they  go  to  receive  their  presents  the  (oU 
lowing  summer. 

While  I  remained  at  Quebec^  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  seeing  these  Indians.     They  differed 
very  .little  from   those  of  Lorette,  except  that 
they  appeared  to  have  less  European  blood  in 
their   veins;   but   their  appearance  was  equally 
as  filthy  and  wretched.    On  the  day  that  the  pre- 
sents were  delivered  out,  about  the  latter  end  of 
August,  having  heard  they  were  to  have  a  dance 
in  the  camp,  I  went  over  with  two  gentlemen  of 
my  acquaintance,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the 
entertainment.     It  was  about  five  o*clock  in  the 
afternoon  when  we  arrived  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  and  by  that  time  many  of  them  were 
intoxicated,    among  whorn    were  two  or    three 
squaws.    These  ladies  were  quarrelling  and  abusing 
each  other   most  violently,   till  frpm  altercation 
they  at  length  proceeded  to  blows ;   in  a  moment 
the  two  combatants  were  down  upon  the  ground, 
rolling,  kicking,  ^nd  tumbling  about  in  the  sand. 
They  held  one  another  fast  by  the  hair,  by  which 
means  they  pinioned  their  heads  together  upon 
the  ground  ;  kicking  out  their  legs,  and  uttering 
the  grossest  abuse  .their  tongues  could  invent. 
The  other  women  endeavoured  to  part  them,  but 
to  no  purpose.     The  men  walked  about  uncon-- 
cerned,  and  never   interfered  with   the  quarrel, 
though  the  women  were  both  married.  .   The 
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iray  had  now  lasted  upwards  of  an  hour,  and 
might  have  continued  till  dark  if  some  of  them 
had  not  applied  to  the  chief  to  put  an  end  to  the 
disturbance.     He  accordingly  went   up,  and  in 
the  coolest  manner  ordered  the  women  who  sur* 
rounded  the  two  amazons  to  force  them  asunder^ 
and  carry  them  to  their  respective  tents.     The 
order  was  immediately  complied  with^  and  har*- 
xnony  re$tored  throughout  the  camp. 
^  The  chief  was  a  very  respectable-looking  man, 
about  40  years  of  age,  with  a  countenance  and 
features  very  much  resembling  Mr.  John  Kemble. 
:His  figure  was  noble  and  majestic,  and  his  com- 
plexion much  lighter  than  the  generality  of  the 
Indians.      His  disposition  seamed   to  be  grave^ 
cool,  and  deliberate,  and  perfectly  well  adapted 
for  the  government  of  the  rude,  uncivilized  race 
which  he  had  under  his  charge.      We  found  him 
busily  employed  in  distributing  to  the  men,  wo*- 
nien,and  children,  their  share  of  the  presents 
which  had  been  delivered  into  his  care  from  the 
stores  at  Quebec.     A  well  dressed  Indian  stood 
on  one  side,  and  at  intervals  handed  him  a  pen 
and  ink,  with  which  he  wrote  down  in  a  pocket- 
book  the  articles  he  delivered  out. 
. .  It    was  a  curious .  sight  to  see  the  children 
4Bcampering  about  in  their  new  blankets,  and  the 
squaws  dressed  out  in  their  new  presents,  partis 
-cujarl^  the  chiefs  daughter^^^  who  were  decorated 
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in  scarlet  cloth  bordered  with  yellow  and  green 
lilk^  new  black  hats  and  feathers^  and  a  variety 
of  siher  bracelets,  ear-rings^  and  trinkets.  They 
were  pretty  girls,  and  the  slight  tinge  of  rouge 
with  which  they  had  heightened  their  com. 
plexions  rendered  them  highly  interesting.  The 
men  were  more  attentive  to  the  rum  which  had 
been  given  them  as  a  treat  that  day,  than  to  thor 
other  presents,  and  were  talking,  laughing,  and 
capering  about  in  the  most  antic  manner.  They 
were  continually  going  up  to  the  chief,  and  teasing 
him  for  more  of  the  precious  liquor ;  buthere* 
fused  them  with  great  good  humour^  telling  them 
that  they  had  already  had  too  much,  and  that  he 
must  reserve  the  remainder  for  the  dance. 

When  they  went  away,  he  observed  to  us,  what 
a  pity  it  was  that  men  should  degrade  themselves 
in  such  a  manner  by  their  fondness  for  liquor!  and 
that  he  considered  a  drunken  man  or  woman  more 
despisable  than  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  because 
the  latter  had  no  reason  to  guide  them  m  any 
thing  they  did ;  but  men  and  women  had ;  xod 
they  ought  to  put  it  to  a  better  use  than  to  stupefjr 
their  senses  and  destroy  their  constitutions  witk 
intoxicating  spirits.  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
hear  so  sensible  an  observation  from  an  Indian^ 
because  he  must  have  possessed  great  strength  of 
mind  to  have  resisted  that  partiality  for  atroi^ 
liquors  so  prevalent  among  his  coontrymeD^  par- 
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ticularly  those  who  have  much  intercourse  with 
the  European  settlements. 

He  spoke   English  with  great  fluency,  from 
which  I  was  led  to  suppose  that  he  was  descended 
from  European  parents ;  but,  on  inquiry,  I  learnt 
that  he  was  a  real  Indian,  though,  from  his  fre* 
quent  intercourse  with   the  English  settlements^ 
he  had  acquired  considerable  knowledge  and  in- 
formation.    I  have  little  doubt,  had  his  under  • 
standing  and  natural  genius  been  properly  culti- 
vated, that  he  would  have  displayed  extraordinary 
abilities.    We  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation 
with  him,  and  his  remarks  proved  him  to  be  a 
sensible  and  sagacious  observer  of  nature.    I  could 
not  help  regretting  that  such  a  man  should  be  lost 
to  civilized  society,  to  which  he  would  have  done 
80  much  credit ;  and  that  such  an  excellent  natural 
genius  should  be  sunk  in  the  petty  chieftain  of  a 
horde  of  wild  savages. 

I  was,  however,  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  him,  as  it  satisfied  my  mind  concerning 
the  troth  of  those  relations  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  and 
other  writers,  concerning  the  sensible  and  inge- 
nious remarks  of  the  American  Indians ;  many  of 
which  are  so  pertinent  and  sagacious,  that  I  have 
been  tempted  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  the  writers. 
But  this  chiefs  and  several  other  Indians  whom 
I  afterwards  met  with,  hat^e  cortipl^tely  verified 
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the  truth  of  their  assertions  respecting  the  men- 
tal qualifications  of  those  people,  though  clouded 
at  times  by  rudeness  and  barbarism.  Those  who 
give  themselves  up  to  drunkenness  and  debauch* 
ery,  which  unfortunately  form  a  great  majority, 
exhibit  a  depravity  of  mind,  and  stupid  insenai- 
bility,  bordering  upon  a  state  of  brutality.  The 
few  who  resist  the  temptation  of  those  odious 
jvices^  and  preserve  their  constitutional  and  men* 
tal  faculties  unimpaired^  display  such  superioi^ 
talents  and  virtues,  and  astonish  by  such  strength 
of  invincible  reasoning  and  argument^  that  one 
is  almost  tempted  to  doubt  the  superiority  of 
civilized  society  over  a  state  of  nature. 

By  the  time  the  chief  had  delivered  out  the 
presents  it  was  dark,  and  fires  were  lighted  in 
almost  every  tent.  Many  of  the  Indians  with 
their  squaws  and  children  were  l)uddled  round 
the  fire,  picking 'some  pieces  of  dried  salt  fish,  or 
eating  soup  made  of  bullock's  head,  of  which  they 
are  remarkably  fond.  They  are  not  very  nice  in 
their  cooking,  and  will  boil  the  heads  with  all  the 
filth  apd  dirt  upon  them,  as  they  are  brought 
home  by  the  men,  who  have  perhaps  laid  them 
down  fifty  times  upon  the  dirty  steps  of  doors,  or 
on  the  )}avement  in  Quebec^  while  they  stop  to 
drink  with,  their  friends. 

The  tents  or  wigwams,  under  which  theysat^ 
or  rather  squatted^    were  extremely  small^   and 
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formed  of  a  number  of  sticks  placed  at  proper 
distances  and  secured  together  at  the  top,  leaving 
a  small  hole  for  the  smoke  to  go   Out  at.     The 
sticks  were  covered   ftopx   top  to  bottom  with 
pieces  of  the  birch  bark,  which,  if  they  had  been 
properly  secured,    might   have    afforded   a  good 
shelter  from  the  weather ;  but  it  was  then  fine 
and  dry,  and  the  bark  was  carelessly  put  on.     Aii 
opening  was  left  between  the  sticks  on  one  side 
for  an  entrance  ;  but  the  whole  wigwam  appeared 
scarcely  suiHcient  to  allow  of  two  men  to  lie  at 
their  ease  ;  yet  in  many  of  them  there  were  five 
or  six  in  a  family  huddled  together,  leaving  only 
a  little  space  in  the  centre  for  the  fire.     They 
burn  the  birch  bark,  which  gives  a  good  light, 
and  consumes  slowly.     When  they  lie  down  to 
sleep,  they  crowd  together  like  a  litter  of  pigs,  to 
keep  themselves  warm*     Even  the  chief  and  his 
family  must  have  followed  a  similar  plan ;  for  his 
tent  was  of  the  same  materials,  and  afforded  no 
better  accommodation  than  the  rest:  yet  his  fa*- 
mily  consisted  of  a  wife,  two  daughters,  a  son, 
and  his  mother,  an  old  woman  w^hose  shrivelled 
face  would  have  led  me  to  suppose  she  was  ninety 
years  of  age,  instead  of  sixty. 

About  nine  o'clock  at  night  the  dance  coni- 
tnenced,  by  the  light  of  the  birch  bark,  pieces  of 
which  were  rolled  up  in  the  form  of  tapers,  and 
held  by  some  of  the  old  squaws  who  could  not 
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mix  with  the  dancers.      A  log  of  wood  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  long  was  placed  on  the 
ground.     On  one  end  sat  a  man  who  rattled  a 
calibash  filled  with  small  pebbles^  and  hummed  a 
sort  of  monotonous  cadence^  in  which  he  was 
joined  by   the  dancers,  who  were  about  thirty  in 
number^  and   moved  slowly  round   the  piece  of 
timber  in  a  sort  of  oblong  circle.     They  followed 
one  afler  the  other,  but  so  crowded,  that  they  had 
but  just  room  to  move  their  feet^  and  were  in 
danger  every  moment  of   treading    upon    each 
other*s  heels.     Men  and  women  were  promiscu- 
ously intermixed,  some  in  gaudy  dresses^  others 
in  dirty  blankets,  and  many  only  in  an  old  ragged 
shirt  that  reached  but  half  way  down  their  thighs. 
The   squaws,    and   some  of    the    men,    merely 
daticed  along  in  a  sort  of  shuffling  motion  $  but 
others  moved  their  limbs  violently,  clanped  their 
hands,  and  beat  the  ground  forcibly  with  their 
feet.      All,  however,   preserved  the  most  exact 
time  to  the  monotonous  harmony  of  the  calibash 
and  the  aspirating  Cadence  of  yo^he-waw^  which 
they  teemed  to  fetch  from  the  bottom  of  their 
breasts.     The  sameness  of  this  rude  species  of 
music  was  liow  and  then  relieved  by  loud  shouts 
and  yells,  which,  with  the  extravagant  antics  and 
gestures  of  some  of  the  men,  whose  brains  had 
been  well  steeped  in  rum,  together  with  the  ex* 
hibition  of  their  swarthy  limbs  and  dishevelled 
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locks^  which  hung  in  wild  disorder  over  their 
faces^  made  me  at  times  fancy  myself  among  a 
crowd  of  bedlamites. 

This  entertainment,  I  was  informed,  is  very 
different  from  their  war  dance,  which  I  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  during  my  stay  in 
America.  Mr*  Destimauville,  a  French  gentle- 
man, the  agent  and  interpreter  for  these  Indians, 
was  present  with  his  daughters  and  several  other 
ladies  and  gentlemen  from  Quebec.  The  Indians 
are  very  fond  of  Mr.  Destimauville,  whom  they 
have  known  many  years,  and  to  please  them,  he 
and  his  daughters  joined  in  the  dance.  The 
young  ladies  borrowed  the  scarlet  garments  of  the 
chiefs  daughters,  together  with  their  hats  and 
feathers ;  and,  having  coloured  their  faces  with  a 
tinge  of  vermilion,  shuffled  away  with  a  great 
deal  of  spirit  in  the  ring  of  savages  who  formed 
the  most  motley  group  of  human  beings  I  ever 
beheld^  The  Misses  Destimauvilles  made  exceed* 
ing  pretty  squaws,  and  were  much  admired  by  the 
gentlemen  present. 

The  dancing  had  continued  without  interrup- 
tion upwards  of  two  hours,  when  we  applied  to 
the  chief  to  take  us  across  the  river  to  Quebec,  as 
we  did  not  like  to  trust  ourselves  at  that  late  hour 
with  the  other  Indians,  most  of  whom  were  in« 
loxicated.  He  promised  to  *take  us  over  imme* 
diatdy  after  he  had  given  the  daificers  some  rum^ 
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knd  acoordingfly  brought  ^  large  tin  kettle  full  out 
pf  his  tent ;  t-hen  standing  at  the  head  of  the  ring, 
he  handed  a  glass  full  to  each  Indian,  u  ho  drank 
it  of};  and  mo^ed  round  without  interrupting  the 
dance.  I  tioticed  that  very  few  of  the  squai^a 
took  it ;  and  in  justice  to  the  men«  I  must  say, 
that  though  apparently  much  inebriated,  and 
dancing  frequently  in  eiitrav9gant  attitudes,  yet 
nothing  indelicate,  or  ofl^nsive  to  modesty,  oc- 
curred during  the  time  I  remained  there,  The 
4ance  probably  €ontinln^cl  till  near  da) -light ;  for, 
if  the  calibashmaa  or  any  of  the  d^incers  are  tired, 
they  leave  the  ring,  and  their  places  are  supplied 
by  others. 

As  soon  as  the  rum  had  been  handed  about, 
the  chief  put  the  remainder  into  his  tent,  and  left 
his  son  to  guard  it  till  his  return.  He  then  lifted 
bis  bark  cano^  upon  his  head,  and  carried  it  to 
the  ^ater  side;  where  having  launched  it,  we  all 
got  in,  and  squatted  down  at  the  bottoni.  The 
irigbt  was  extremely  dark,  and  there  were  several 
ships  lying  off  the  town,  whiqh  with  the  strong 
^d^  that  always  sets  in  there  renders  the  passage 
frequently  very  dangerous;  but  our  skilful  chief 
carried  us  into  the  Oil  de  Sac  with  put  meeting 
with  the  least  obstruction.  Indeed  little  danger 
i^  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Indians  in  the 
pn^nageinent  of  their  canpes,  when  they  are  sober^^ 
fp  ^xtf^mdy  dejj^tero^s  are  ^hey    ev^n  in  t^ 
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roughest  weather^  when  their  light  and  fragile 
bark  floats  like  a  cork  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water.  It  requires^  however,  that  the  passengers 
ahould  squat  down,  and  move  neither  to  the 
right  northe  left,  otherwise  they  will  be  assuredly 
upset* 

Before  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  the  English^ 
the  French  had  made  considerable  progress  in 
civilizing  the  Indians,  of  whom  there  were  up- 
wards of  16,000  in  the  province.  At  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  war  their  numbers  were  reduced 
to  7*400 ;  since  which,  they  have  continued  to 
dimioish,  and  at  the  present  day  the  number  of 
domiciliated  Indians  in  Lower  Canada  does  not 
exceed  2,000.  The  rest  of  the  Indian  tribes  within 
the  boundaries  of  Christian  population  in  British 
America  retain  but  a  small  glimpse  of  the  religion 
which  the  Jesuit  missionaries  took  such  pains  to 
implant  in  them :  the  attention  which  is  at  pre- 
sent paid  them  by  the  British  government,  and 
the  annual  presents  that  are  distributed,  are 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  their  friend^ 
ship,  and  not  for  improving  either  their  moral  or 
political  condition.  The  United  States,  on  the 
contrary,  have  passed  several  laws,  empowering 
the  president  to  promote  civilization  among  the 
Indians  by  distributing  useful  domestic  animals, 
implements  of  husbandry,  money,  and  goods,  as 
he  should  think  proper ;  and  to  prevent  or  re- 
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Strain  at  pleasure  the  vending  and  distributing  of 
spirituous  liquor's  among  all  or  any  of  the  Indian 
tribes.  An  ordinance  similar  to  this  was  passed 
by  the  governor  and  council  of  Quebec  in  1777> 
but  was  never  properly  acted  upon^  and  is  now 
totally  neglected. 

Mr.  Jefferson^  indeed,  seems  to  have  paid  par-i 
ticular  attention,  during  his  administration,  to 
cultivate  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  Indian 
nations  on  the  borders  of  the  United  States ;  and 
he  has  been  successful  both  in  improving  their 
condition  and  gaining  their  friendship.  The 
philosophical  spirit  of  the  president,  and  of  the 
leading  men  in  the  government,  is  no  doubt  well 
adapted  to  such  pursuits ;  and  we  find  that  they 
have  rendered  their  talents  subservient  to  the 
public  interest.  Within  the  last  four  or  five  years 
they  have  pushed  their  discoveries  through  the 
interiqr  of  the  North  American  continent  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  have  explored 
that  immense  tract  at  the  back  of  their  territorvj 
whiqh  appears  likely  to  belong  to  them  by  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana ;  for  at  present  the  boun- 
daries are  not  definitively  settled.  The  example 
of  Sir  Alexander  M^Ken^ie  most  probably  stinm*- 
lated  them  to  such  an  undertaking,  though  bis 
travels  have  not  ^flFprded  much  additional  infor-. 
ipation  to  the  stock  we  before  possessed.  They 
iirere  undertaken  naore  for  mercantile  thap.  phjlqx 
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fiophical  views,   yet  are  highly  meritorious,   as 
the  exertions  of  an  individual  unaided  by  govenn 

ment. 

The  discoveries  of  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark 
up  the  Missouri  have  but  very  lately  been  pub* 
lished  by  those  gentlemen.  The  other  accounts 
are  by  individuals  employed  in  that  expedicion^ 
whose  information  with  regard  to  the  inhabitants, 
natural  history,  &c.  must  necessarily  be  very  im« 
perfect.  Some  letters  from  Captain  Lewis  and 
Messrs.  Sibly  and  Dunbar,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  journey,  were  laid  before  Congress,  and 
have  be^n  since  printed :  they  contain  many  in- 
teresting particulars  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  Loui* 
siana,  some  of  which  are  numerous,  and  others 
consisting  of  only  eight  or  ten  persons.  Many 
have  totally  diasppeared  within  the  last  fifty  years, 
leaving  behind  them  no  other  vestige  of  their 
having  existed  than  their  name,  ^hich  is  possibly 
preserved  by  a  river,  or  the  tract  of  land  which 
they  occupied.  This  great  depopulatien  of  the 
Indian  nations  is  common  in  many  parts  of  the 
American  continent,  more  especially  among  those 
who  have  intercourse  with  the  European  settle- 
ments, from  whence  they  procure  spirituous 
liquors,  or  catch  a  variety  of  diseases,  of  which 
thp  small-pox  has  proved  the  most  fatal.  Many 
nations  have  been  totally  exterminated  by  that 
4U$ase  alone ;  and  wl)en  I  was  in  Canada  in  the 
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spring  of  1808,  a  village  of  Mississagas,  residing 
near  Kingston  in  the  Upper  Province,  was  nearly 
depopulated  by^  the  small-pox ;  not  more  than 
twenty  escaped  out  of  five  hundred.  The  cow- 
pox  has  been  but  partially  introduced,  and  very 
few  of  the  Indians  have  been  inoculated  with  it. 
It  is  rather  singular,  that  such  an  admirable  pre- 
ventive of  the  variolous  disease  should  have  been 
BO  much  neglected  in  America,  where  the  latter 
commits  such  dreadful  ravages. 

The  more  remote  tribes  appear  also  to  decrease 
very  rapidly:  their  irregular  mode  of  living,  in 
which  they  will  sometimes  fast  for  days,  and 
afterwards  eat  enormously ;  their  constant  ex- 
posure to  all  the  vicisijitudes  of  the  climate,  and 
the  barbarous  practice  of  destroying  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  offspring  by  abortion  or  taking 
away  the  fives  of  such  as  are  sickly  and  deformed, 
roust  tend  greatly  to  the  decrease  of  their  popu- 
lation. Their  passion  for  the  females  is  also  of 
that  cool,  phlegmatic  temperament,  that  their 
wives  do  not  often  labour  under  **  the  pleasing 
punishment  thai  women  bear,*  and  the  laborious 
lives  which  most  of  them  lead  are  also  but  little 
calculated  to  promote  the!  tender  passion.  The 
men  and  women  of  some  of  the  tribes  have  'a 
singular  method  of  administering  relief  to  each 
other  when  indisposed^  as  will  appear  by  the 
following  anecdote,  extracted  from  a  manuscript 
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lourml  of  travels  across  the  rocky  mountains  of 
the  North- west,  in  1801. 

<«  Juoe  1 1  th,  our  guide,  a  Cree,  whose  spirits 
had  visibly  begun  to  droop  ever  wnce  we  entered 
the  defiles  of  the  mountitns,  was  last  night  pre* 
Bented  by  Mr.'    ■         with  some  rnm,  to  keep 
him  hearty  in  the  cause:  upon  this  he  made  shift 
to  get  drunk  with  his  wife.    This  morning  he 
complained  that  his  head  and  stomach  were  out 
of  order,  and  asked  for  a  little  inedicine;  which 
was  given   him  :  but  finding  it  did  him  neither 
good  nor  harm,  he  called  his  wife  to  him,  where 
he  was  ^sitting  amidst  us  at  a  harge  fjre  we  had 
made  to  warm  ourselves.     She  readily  came :  he 
dsked  her  if  she  had  a  sharp  flint ;  and  upon  her 
replying  she  had  not,  he  broke  one,  and  made  a 
lancet  of  it,  with  which  he  opened  a  vein  in  his 
wife*s  arm,  she  assisting  him  with  great  good-will. 
Having  drawn  about  a  pint  of  blood  from  her,  in 
a  wooden  bowl,  to  our  astonishment  he  applied 
it  to  his  mouth   quite  warm,  and  drank  it  off; 
then  he  mixed  the  blood    that  adhered  to  the 
vessel  with  water,  by  way  of  cleansing  the  bowl, 
and  also  drank  that  off.     While  I  was  considering 
the  savageness  of  this  action,  one  of  our  men, 
with   indignation,  exclaimed   to  our  guide :  "  I 
have  eaten  and  smoked  with  thee,  but  hencefor^ 
ward  thou  and  I  shall  not  smoke  and  eat  together, 
Whfl»i  dlink  w«rm  from  the  vein  the  blood  of  thy 
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wife !  ** — **  Oh,  my  friend,"  said  the  Indian,  "  have 
I  done  wrong  ?  When  I  find  my  stomach  out  of 
order,  the  warm  blood  of  my  wife,  in  good  health, 
refreshes  the  whole  of  my  body,  and  puts  me  to 
rights :  in  return,  when  she  is  not  well,  I  draw 
blood  from  my  arm :  she  drinks  it,  and  it  gives 
her  life ;  all  our  nation  do  the  same,  and  they  all 
know  it  to  be  a  good  medicine." 

About  twenty  years  ago,   the  number  of  war- 
riors, or  fighting  men  beloiiging  to  all  the  North 
American   tribes  hitherto  discovered,  was  calcu- 
bt^d  at  60,000,  and  the  total  number  of  souls  at 
500^000.     Since  then  many  of  those  nations  have 
decreased,  and   others  have  been  totally  annihi- 
lated.    As  the  European  inhabitants  of  America 
augment,  the  original   natives  diminish,  and  in 
the  course  of  time,  they  will  most  probably  be- 
come extinct.     The  Indian  wafrior  will  then  be 
known  only  in  name,  or  be  faintly  traced  in  the 
diluted  blood  of  his  civilized  posterity.     This  an- 
nihilation of  the  native  Indians  will  be  brought 
about  more  by  their  precarious  mode  of  living, 
the  extravagant  use  of  strong  liquors,  and  disease, 
than    by   civilization    or  intermarriage  with  the 
Europeans;    though    the    settling  of  the  latter 
among  them  must  ever  be  considered  as  the  sole 
cause  of  their  present  diminution  and  ultimate 
extinction. 

Except  in  the  Jesuit  settlement  of  Paraguay, 
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little  progress  has  been  made  in  their  conversion 
either  from  paganism  or  barbarism.  Of  the  na- 
ture of  that  settlement  little  more  is  known,  than 
that  it  consisted  of  an  immense  population  yield-^ 
ing  obedience  to  the  Jesuits,  who  erected  a  com«- 
monwealth  among  the  Indians,  and  trained  them 
to  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  arts.  In  North 
America  the  European  governments  have  been 
less  successful ;  a  few  tribes  only  have  of  late  years 
been  brought  to  forsake  their  erratic  and  peca^ 
rious  life,  for  the  more  certain  and  domestic  one  of 
agriculture.  These  people  live  chiefly  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  whose  government 
has  been  indefatigable  in  its  endeavours  to  make 
them  men  as  well  as  Christians. 

In  the  British  settlements  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  less  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to 
their  civilization  and  conversion,  than  to  maintain 
their  friendship  and  alliance  for  political  pur- 
poses. Large  sums  are  yearly  expended  in  pre- 
sents, which  the  Indians  receive  more  as  their 
right  than  as  a  favour.  They  are  well  aware  that 
the  government  gives  them  those  things  only  to 
secure  their  services  in  case  of  war  with  the 
United  States;  tjiey  therefore  consider  themselves 
under  no  obligation,  but  look  upon  the  presents 
as  a  retaining  fee,  which,  like  that  given  to  a 
counsellor,  is  to  keep  them  on  the  side  of  the 
donor  in  case  of  necessity ;  and  whenever  the  gift 
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M\s  short  of  their  expectations,  they  exhibit  theif 
dissatisFaction  in  an  unequivocal  manner.  Thej 
will  often  assume  a  threatening  tone  upon  those  oc« 
casions ;  which  proves  the  precarious  tenure  upon 
which  their  adherence  to  us  is  founded^  and  bow 
little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  them^  in  the  event 
of  hostilities  between  England  and  the  United 
States* 

It  would  be  therefore  more  to  the  interest  of 
the  British  provinces,  were  the  government  to 
follow  the  judicious  and  liberal  policy  of  the 
United  States ;  which,  by  civilizing  and  convert*^ 
ing  the  Indians^  and  establishing  them  in  well-^ 
organized  settlements^  meliorates  their  condition^ 
and  attaches  them  more  closely  to  the'  interest  of 
the  country  in  which  they  reside.  They  would 
thus  become  settled  and  domesticated ;  and  by 
attending  to  agricultural  pursuits,  under  proper 
instructors^  they  would  procure  the  conjforts  of 
life,  and  realize  property,  which  they- would  not 
afterwards  be  willing  to  quit  for  a  precarious 
existence  in  the  woods^  or  ruinous  and  destructive 
warfare.  If  they  ever  did  take  up  the  tomahawk, 
it  would  be  to  defend  their  property,  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  scalps. 

It  may  be  said,  that  there  are  already  several 
domiciliated  villages  of  Indians  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada;  but  that  they  still  prefer  their 
wild   and  roving   life;    and^   except  when  they 
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retucn  from  the  chase  to  sell  their  furs,  few  d 
them  ever  inhabit  their  dwellings*  This  is  cer- 
.  tainiy  true ;  but  the  proper  steps  have  never  been 
taken  to  create  in .  those  savages  a  domestic  spirit. 
The  French  government,  it  must  be  confessed, 
was  more  successful  in  its  attempts  than  the 
British  has  been.  The  Jesuit  missionaries  were^ 
as  in  South  America,  possessed  of  all  the  zeal  and 
ability  necessary  for  accomplishing  so  important 
an  object,  and  at  the  period  of  the  conquest  had 
made  considerable  progress  in  collecting  together 
several  tribes,  and  converting  them  to  Christianity. 
From  the  exertions  they  displayed  in  this  poli- 
tical as  well  as  religious  object  of  the  French 
government,  it  may  be  inferred  they  would  have 
proceeded  with  equal  talents,  and  ^allowing  for  the 
difference  of  views,  perhaps  with  as  much  success, 
as  their  brethren  in  Paraguay,  had  not  a  long  and 
destructive  warfare,  succeeded  by  the  loss  of  the 
colony,  disappointed  their  hopes  and  expectations. 

The  Jesuits,  whose  order,  as  it  then  existed 
under  tlie  regulation  of  the  British  government, 
was  to  cease  with  the  life  of  the  last  of  that  body, 
naturally  lost  their  .enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  a 
government  which  had  determined  upon  their 
"  annihilation,  and  consequently  neglected  the  im- 
portant  objects  that  had  before  occupied  their 
attention,  ^rom  that  period,  the  domiciliated 
Indians^  whose  number  bad  been  lessened  mow 
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than  one  half  by  the  war,  were  little  thought  of. 
It  was  conceived  to  be  enough,  if  their  souls  were 
saved  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  their 
nakedness  covered  by  a  few  Protestant  blankets. 
Their  political,  civil,  and  moral  condition,  their 
manners,  customs,  habits,  and  disposition^  were 
left  to  their  own  care  and  management.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  instead  of  returning  to  their  agricultural  and 
domestic  pursuits,  they  launched  out  again  into 
their  former  erratic  and  savage  life.  Their  chil- 
dren, whose  education  was  consequently  neglected, 
followed  the  footsteps  of  their  parents,  and  fell 
into  the  same  barbarous  vices  and  debauchery. 

In  this  degenerated  state  we  find  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Indian  villages  in  Lower  Canada 
at  the  present  day.  Instead  of  following  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  the  arts,  they  roam  the 
woods  in  search  of  a  precarious  subsistence.  The 
flesh  of  the  animals  which  they  kill  in  the  chase 
serves  them  for  food,  and  the  skins  to  procure 
rum.  They  visit  the  villages,  and  the  adjacent 
towns,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  dispose  of 
their  furs,  and  get  drunk  with  their  fevourite 
beverage.  At  those  periods  they  will  perhaps 
attend  with  their  families  at  chapel,  dressed  in 
their  best  clothes,  on  Sundays ;  when  they  will 
kneel,  cross  themselves,  and  sing  hymns  in  the 
Indian  language,  with  apparent  devotion;  but  the 
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rest  of  the  week  they  give  themselves  up  to  savage 
aiDusements,  to  indolence,  and  inebriation.  Thqf 
may  then  be  seen  in  groups,  rambling  through  the 
streets  half  naked,  and  in  a  continual  state  of 
drunkenness ;  exhibiting  an  emaciated^  wretched^ 
and  forlorn  appearance,  equally  disgraceful  t6 
civilized  society,  and  the  government  under 
which  they  live.  They  are  a  living  reproach  to 
the  European  inhabitants,  who,  in  taking  pos- 
aessioti  of  their  country,  have  introduced  among 
them  disease,  vice,  and  wretchedness,  instead  of 
Christian  virtue,  civilization,  and  hapf^ness :  and 
were  it  not  for  the  inscrutable  measures  of  Divine 
Providence,  in  which  good  often  arises  out  of  evil, 
the  discovery  of  America  might  be  deplored,  as  a 
circumstance  that  had  entailed  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants^ both  of  the  old  and  new  hemispheres^  more 
ttifsfortilnes  than  blessings. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Face  of  Latver  Canada^^Mauntain  of  Quebi 

Black  Lime  Slate^^Minerak^^Mineral  Springs 

^•^Rock    Stones — Remarkable    Earthquake    of 

iGSS-^Particulars  translated  from  the  French 

Jesuits*  Journal — Dreadful  Night — Sickness  and 

Giddiness  of  the  Head^^fFreck  of  Nature-^ 

Forests  overturned — Springs  choked  up — Rivers 

lost^^Fiolent  Shocks — Mountains  swallowed  up 

"^General  Devastation^-New  Lakes  and  Islanfk, 

*^^Three   extraordinary    Circumstances"^ /Fon-' 

derfid  Preservationr^Extraordinary  Protection 

qf  Divine  Providence — Natural  Curiosities — 

Falls  of  Saguenay'^Montmorency  and  Chaudiere 

— ^n  Excursion  up   the  River — Through  the 

Woods — Melancholy  jtfddent-'^-jinecdote  of  two 

young  Ladies^^Arrival  at  the  Falls  of  Chaudiere 

— The  Cataract-^Return  to  Quebec — Rapids  of 

Richlieu-r^CascadeS'-^Rapids  of  the  Cedars. 

The  face  of  Lower  Canada  is  remarkably  bold 
and.  striking.  The  noble  river  St.  Lawrence^ 
flowing  more  than  400  miles  between  high  Iand» 
and  lofty  mountains^  sometimes  divided  into 
channels  by  large  islands^  and  at  other  times  inter- 
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sected  by  clusters  of  small  ones ;  numerous  rapid 
streams  rolling  from  the  neighbouring  mountains^ 
breaking  over  steep  predpicee,  and  mingling  their 
waters  with  the  grand  river ;  its  bold  and  rugged 
shores,  lofty  eminences,  and  sloping  valleys,  co- 
vered with  the  umbrageous  foliage  of  immense 
forests,  or  interspersed  with  the  cultivated  settle- 
ments of  the  inhabitants,  present  altogether  to  the 
eye  of  the  spectator  a  succession  of  the  most 
sublime  and  picturesque  objects  that  imagination 
can  conceive. 

Beyond  the  Rapids  of  Richlieu,  which  are  si- 
tuated about  400  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  the  country  assumes  a  more,  level 
aspect:  the  mountains  retire  to  the  north  and 
south  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach ,  leaving  all  that 
part  'of  Canada  extending  to  the  south-west  and 
north-east  an  almost  interminable  flat.  Frozen 
oceans,  gulfs,  and  bays ;  immense  lakes  and  wil- 
dernesses, diversified  at  times  by  chains  of  enoiu 
mons  mountains,  constitute  the  features  of  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  British  settlements  in  North  * 
America,  whigh  extend  from  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor to  the  sea  of  Kamtschatka  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean ;  and  to  the  northward,  beyond  the  Arctic 
Circle. 

The  mountain  on  which  Quebec  is  built,  and 
the  high  lands  for  several  miles  along  the  St. 
Lawrence,  consist  chiefly  of  black  lime  slate.    A 
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few  momitains  ,in  the  neighbourhood  are  com^ 
posed  of  a  gray  stone ;  but  they  for  the  ooost 
part  stand  on  a  bed  of  lime  date.  About  a  yard 
from  the  sar&ce^  this  slate  ia  quite  compact^  and 
without  any  cracks^  so  that  one  cannot  perceive 
it  is  a  slate,  its  laminse  being  imperceptible.  It 
lies  in  strata,  which  vary  from  three  or  four  to 
twenty  inches  thick  and  upwards.  lu  Quebec 
the  strata  lie  in  some  parts  diagonally^  in  others 
almost  perpendicular,  but  none  horizontally ;  and 
bear  every  mark  of  having  been  violently  agitated 
by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  which  must  have 
shaken  the  mountain  to  its  very  foundation* 
Whether  or  not  it  lost  its  horrizontal  direction  by 
the  earthquake  of  1 663,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
ascertain. 

In  the  unpaved  streets  of  Quebec  this  slaty 
stone  strikes  out  in  comers  at  the  surfiice^  and 
injures  the  shoes  extremely.  The  narrow  crevices 
between  the  shivers,  which  are  very  tbin,  aro 
commonly  filled  with  a  fibrous  white  gypsum  : 
the  larger  cracks  are^  in  particular  ports  of  the 
rock,  filled  up  with  the  transparent  quartz  crys* 
tals  which  I  have  before  mentioned.  The  largest 
I  have  met  with  were  about  two  inches  in  lengthy 
and  three  or  four  in  circumference ;  but,  in  gc-* 
neral,  they  are  extremely  small,  and  many  resem- 
ble well  cot  polished  diamonds.  A  sort  of  black 
or  gray  spar  is  idso  freouently  met  with  in  the 
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rodi:.  Mo8t  of  the  old  bouses  are  \yvAt  of  the 
lime  slate;  but  it  shivers  into  tbki  pieces  on  the 
outside,  after  being  exposed  to  the  air  for  some 
time:  the  masons^  however,  have  a  particular 
manner  of  placing  the  pieces  of  stone,  which 
prevents  them  from  cracking,  except  a  little  on 
'  the  outside.  The  new  public  buildings,  fortifi- 
cations, and  many  of  the  private  houses  belong- 
ing to  the  gentry  at  Quebec,  have  of  late  years 
been  built  with  the  gray  stone,  which  has  a  light 
and  handsome  appearance,  and  is  of  a  more  du- 
rable nature. 

The  mountains  and  high  lands  in  the  vicinity 
of  Quebec,  and  for  many  miles  below,  consist  of 
different  species  of  the  lime  slate,  and  of  the  gray 
rock  or  limestone,  more  or  less  impregnated  with 
gray  and  black  glimmer  and  quartz,  fibrous 
gypsum,  and  pierre  au  calumet.  The  latter  has 
received  its  name  from  the  French,  who,  as  well 
as  the  Indians,  frequently  use  it  for  the  heads  of 
their  calumets  or  tobacco  pipes.  It  is  a  lime- 
stone of  rather  a  soft  though  compact  texture,  and 
may  be  cut  with  a  knife. 

Iron,  copper,  and  lead  ore  are  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Lower  Canada,  though  not  to  any 
very  great  extent.  Iron  is  most  abundant,  and 
has  been  discovered  chiefly  on  the  north  side  of 
tlie  St.  Lawrence,  about  Batisoan  and  Three  Rivers. 
It  was  formerly  believed  that  a  silver  mine  existed 
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near  St  Paul's  Bay,  about  34  miles  below  Quebec, 
on  the  north  shore,  several  pieoes  of  ore  having 
been  discovered,  which  resembled  that  metal :  it 
has  since  been  found  ^o^sonsist  only  of  lead,  which 
lies  in  veins  in  a  mountain  of  gray  ftoae. 

No  very  important  discoveries  have  hitherto 
been  made  in  the  mineral  world  of  Lower  Canada ; 
though  in  that,  as  well  as  in  every  other  branch 
of  natural  history,  there  is  sufficient,  in  that 
country,  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  philoso- 
pher. Some  mineral  springs  have  been  discovered 
in  different  parts  of  the  province :  one  or  two 
were  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Three  Rivers^ 
but  are  now  either  lost  or  remain  unnoticed. 
Another  was  discovered  in  the  suburb  of  St.  John^ 
just  without  the  walls  of  Quebec :  this  has  been 
kept  open  for  several  years,  and  belongs  to  an  old 
French  woman,  who  has  a  small  house  adjoining 
it.  Many  of  the  gentry,  I  understand,  walk  out 
to  this  house  in  the  summer  about  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  drink  the  waters,  which  are 
reckoned  extremely  salubrious :  they  are  almost 
tasteless,  but  have  a  very  unpleasant  sulphureous 
smell. 

Several  excellent  springs  of  fresh  water  gush 
out  of  various  parts  of  the  rock.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  chiefly  use  the  river  water,  though  it 
is  not  reckoned  very  healthful  in  winter.  I  do 
not  recollect  seeing  a  pump  at  Quebec,  nor  of 
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bearing  that  there  is  one  in  the  town ;  yet  wells 
might  be  easily  di^  in  the  rock,  and  water  might 
be  obtained  in  many  places  for  the  use  of  the 
people,  where  it  now  rons  to  waste.  The  water 
is  conveyed  in  barrels  from  the  river  to  all  parts 
of  the  Upper  and  Lower  towns  by  the  carters, 
who  charge  si&penoe  or  eightpeuce  per  barrel  ac- 
cording to  the  (fistance. 

In  different  parts  of  the  country^  and  parti- 
ci]darly  the  vicinity  of  Quebec,  are  to  be  found 
stones  of  various  shapes  and  sizes  lying  scattered 
ia  the  fields^  meadows,  and  plains.  Some  of 
them  measure  nine  or  ten  feet  in  circumference, 
and  from  three  to  four  feet  high ;  but  I  have  met 
with  many  considerably  larger.  They  are  mostly 
of  a  gray  colour,  round  shaped,  and  of  a  very 
close  and  hard  substance,  impregnated  with  black, 
red,  and  white  glimmer  and  spar.  They  lie  upon 
the  soil,  having  no  connexion  with  any  rock  or 
bed  of  stone ;  and  a  person  cannot  view  them 
without  asking  himself  the  question.  How,  and  in 
what  manner,  came  such  large  masses  of  stone 
there?  It  was  upon  one  of  these  stones  that 
Greneral  Wolfe  is  said  to  have  breathed  his 
last. 

The  earthquake  of  1 663  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  phsenomena  that  has  happened  in 
North  America,  or  perhaps  any  part  of  the 
globe,  within  the  memory  of  man.    It  continued 
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Upwards  of  six  months^  with  more  or  less  violence, 
during  whioh  period  it  overturned  a  chain  of  free^ 
aloqp  mountains  in  Upper  Canada  of  more  than 
300  miles  in  lengthy  and  levelled  it  with  the 
plain*  In  Lower  Canada  it  caused  several  rivers 
to  change  their  course;  and  the  mountains  in 
the  vidnity^  and  for  several  milea  below  Quebec, 
were  split  and  rent  in  a  most  extraordinary 
manner;  several  were  overturned,  or  swallowed 
up»  and  some  were  even  lifted  from  their  foon« 
dationa  and  plunged  into  the  rivers,  where  they 
afterwards  became  i^tids.  To  the  northward  of 
Quebec  there  is  a  mountain  which  has  every  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  a  volcano.  Its  summit 
is  covered  with  seven  or  eight  inches  of  mossy 
aubstance,  under  wjbich  are  stones  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  granite  impregnated  with  iron  ore,  and 
blackened  by  the  effects  of  fire.  The  stonea 
which  are  most  burnt  do  not  lie  at  the  Bommit, 
but  at  a  certain  depth,  and  there  arises  a  warm 
vapour  from  the  ^t,  sufficient  to  melt  the  snow 
as  it  falts.  It  is  singular  that  no  crater  (las'  been 
hitherto  discovered,  though,  from  the  appearanee 
of  the  stones,  there  is  no  doubt  of  one  having  for- 
merly existed :  it  was,  most  probably,  filled  up  or 
totally  destroyed  by  the  earthcjuake. 

Aa  the  particulars  of  that  remarkable  event  are 
little  known,  and  have  never  yet,  I  believe,  been 
pqUjfihied  in  the  English  hnguage^  I  have  made  a 
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translation  from  the  journal  of  the  French  JeBoits 
af  duebec,  an  extract  of  which  I  procured  in  that 
dty.  The  account  was  written  Boon  after  the 
earthquake  had  ceased^  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
antiquity  of  its  language  and  orthography*  The 
eflfects  of  that  unprecedented  event  are  described 
in  rather  glowing  colours^  as  might  naturally  be 
expected  from  the  people  who  witnessed  them, 
and  whose  imaginations  were  yet  heated  with 
SQch  dreadful  scenes^  and  the  alarming  sensations 
they  must  have  produced.  But  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  exaggeration  of  the  facts,  which 
are  strongly  corroborated  by  the  appearance  of 
the  mountains  and  rivers  at  the  present  day. 

EARTHQUAKE  OF  l66s. 

*  It  was  on  the  5th  of  February,  1668,  about 
half-past  five  o*clock  in  the  evening,  that  a  great 
rushing .  noise  was  heard  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  Canada.  This  noise  caused  the  people 
to  run  out  of  their  houses  into  the  streets,  as  if 
their  habitations  had  been  on  fire;  but  instead 
of  flames  and  smoke,  they  were  surprised  to  see 
the  walls  reeling  backwards  and  forwards,  and  the 
stones  moving  as  if  they  had  been  detached  from 
each  other.  The  bells  sounded  by  the  repeated 
abocks.  The  roofe  of  the  buildings  bent  down, 
first  on  one  side,  and  then  on  the  other.  The 
timbers,  raflers,  and  planks  cracked.    The  earth 
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trembled  violently^  and  caused  the  stakes  of  the 
palisades  and  palings  to  dance^  in  a  manner  that 
would  have  been  incredible  had  we  not 'actually 
seen  it  in  several  places. 

*  It  was  at  this  moment  that  every  one  ran  out 
of  doors.  Then  were  to  be  seen  animals  flying 
in  all  directions ;  children  crying  and  screaming 
in  the  streets;  men  and  women^  seized  with 
affright,  stood  horror  struck  with  the  dreadful 
scene  before  them,  unable  to  move,  and  ignorant 
where  to  fly  for  refuge  from  the  tottering  walls 
and  trembling  earth,  which  threatened  every  in- 
stant to  crush  them  to  death,  or  sink  them  into  a 
profound  and  immeasurable  abyss. 

^  Some  threw  themselves  on  their  knees  in  the 
snow,  crossing  their  breasts,  and  calling  upon  the;r 
saints  to  relieve  them  from  the  dangers  with  which 
they  were  surrounded.  Others  passed  the  rest  of 
this  dreadful  night  in  prayer ;  for  the  earthquake 
ceased  not,  but  continued  at  short  intervals  with 
a  certain  undulating  impulse  resembling  the 
waves  of  the  ocean  ;  and  the  same  qualmish  sen^ 
sation,  or  sickness  at  the  stomach,  was  felt  during 
the  shocks  as  is  experienced  in  a  vessel  at  sea* 

^  The  violence  of  the  earthquake  was  greatest 
in  the  forests,  where  it  appeared  as  if  there  was  a 
battle  raging  between  the  trees ;  for  not  only  their 
branches  were  destroyed,  but  even  their  trunks 
are  said  to  have  been  detached  from  their  places^ 
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and  dashed  against  each  other  with  inconcdvable 
yiolence  and  confusion ;  so  much  so^  that  the  In- 
dians, in  their  figurative  manner  of  speaking, 
declared  that  all  the  forests  were  drunk. 

^  The  war  also  seemed  to  be  carried  on  between 
the  mountains;  some  of  which  were  torn  from 
their  beds,  and  thrown  upon  others^  leaving  im- 
mense chasms  in  the  places  from  whence  they 
had  issued,  and  the  very  trees  with  which  they 
were  covered  sunk  down,  leaving  only  their  tops 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth  :  others  were  com- 
pletely overturned,  their  branches  buried  in  the 
earth,  and  the  roots  only  remained  above  ground* 
.  ^  During  this  general  wreck  of  nature,  the  ice^ 
upwards  of  six  feet  thick,  was  rent  and  thrown 
up  in  large  pieces;  and  from  the  openings  in 
many  parts  there  issued  thick  clouds  of  amdi:e, 
or  fountains  of  dirt  and  sand,  which  spouted  up 
to  a  very  considerable  height.  The  springs  were 
either  choked  up,  or  impregnated  with  sulphur. 
Many  rivers  were  totally  lost ;  others  were  di- 
verted from  their  course,  and  their  waters  entirely 
corrupted.  Some  of  them  became  yelhw,  others 
redf  and  the  great  river  of  St  Lawrence  appeared 
entirely  ti^AiVe,  as  far  down  as  Tadoussac.  This 
extraordinary  phasnomenon  must  astonish  those 
who  know  the  size  of  the  river,  and  the  immense 
body  of  water  in  various  parts,  which  must  have 
required  such  an  abundance  of  matter  to  whiten  it. 
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'They  write  Ktom  Montreal,  that  during  the 
earthquake  they  plainly  eaw  the  stakes  of  the 
picketing,  or  palisades,  jump  up,  as  if  they  had 
been  dancing  $  that  of  two  doors  in  the  s^me 
rootn,  one  opened  and  the  other  shut  of  their 
own  accord ;  that  the  chimneys  and  tops  of  the 
bouses  bent  like  the  branches  of  trees  agitated  by  * 
the  wind;  that  when  they  went  to  walk,  they 
felt  the  earth  following  them,  and  rising  at  every 
step  they  took;  sometimes  striking  against  the 
sole  of  the  foot  and  other  things,  in  a  very  forcible 
and  surprising  manner. 

*  From  Three  Rivers  they  write,  that  the  first 
shock  was  the  most  violent,  and  commenced  with 
a  noise  resembling  thunder.  The  houses  were 
agitated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tops  of  trees 
during  a  tempest,  with  a  -  noise  as  if  fire  was 
crackling  in  the  garrets. 

*  The  first  shock  lasted  half  an  hour,  or  rather 
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better,  though  its  greatest  {ott^  was  properly  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  we  believe 
there  was  not  a  single  shock  which  did  not  cause 
the  earth  to  open  more  or  less.  As  for  the  rest, 
we  have  remarked,  that  though  this  earthquake 
continued  almost  without  intermission,  yet  it  was 
not  always  of  an  equal  violence.  Sometimes  it 
was  like  the  pitching  of  a  large  vessel  which 
dragged  heavily  at  her  anchors;  and  it  was  this 
motion  which  occasioned  many  to  have  a  giddi« 
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ness  in  their  heads^  and  qualmishness  at  their 
stomachs.  At  other  times  the  motion  was  hur<- 
ried  and  irregular,  creating  sudden  jerks^  some  of 
which  were  extremely  violent ;  but  the  most  com- 
mon was  a  slight  tremulous  motion,  which  occurred 
frequently,  with  little  noise. 

^  Many  of  the  French  inhabitants  and  Indians, 
who  were  eye  witnesses  to  the  scene,  state,  that  a 
great  way  up  the  river  of  *  Trois  Rivieres/  about 
eighteen  miles  below  Quebec,  the  hills  which 
bordered  the  river  on  either  side,  and  which  were 
of  a  prodigious  height,  were  torn  from  their  foun- 
dations, and  plunged  into  the  river,  causing  it  to 
change  its  course,  and  spread  itself  over  a  large 
tract  of  land  recently  cleared  :  the  broken  earth 
mixed  with  the  waters,  and  for  several  months 
changed  the  colour  of  the  great  river  St.  Law- 
rence, into  which  that  of  '  Trois  Rivieres*  disem- 
bogued itself. 

'In  the  course  of  this  violent  convulsion  of 
nature,  lakes  appeared  where  none  ever  existed 
before ;  mountains  were  overthrown,  swallowed 
up  by  the  gaping  earth,  or  precipitated  into  adja* 
cent  rivers,  leaving  in  their  place  frightful  chasms 
or  level  plains.  Falls  and  rapids  were  changed 
into  gentle  streams,  and  gentle  streams  into  falls 
and  rapids.  Rivers  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
sought  other  beds,  or  totally  disappeared.  The 
earth  and  the  mountains  were  violently  split  and 
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rent  in  inumerable  places,  creating  chasms  and 
precipices  whose  depths  have  never  yet  been  as- 
certained* Such  devastation  was  also  occasioned 
in  the  woodsi  that  more  than  a  tfaoesHid  acre»  in 
oar  neighbourhood  were  completely  overturned ; 
and  where,  but  a  short  time  before,  nothing  met 
the  eye  but  one  immense  forest  of  trees,  now  were 
to  be  seen  extensive  cleared  lands  apparently  just 
turned  up  by  the  plough. 

'At  Tadoussac  (about  150  miles  below  Que- 
bec on  the  north  shore)  the  eflfect  of  the  earth- 
quake was  not  less  violent  than  in  other  places ; 
and  such  a  heavy  shower  of  velcanic  ashes  fell  in 
that  neighbourhood,  particularly  in  the  River  St. 
Lawrence,  that  the  waters  were  as  violently  agi- 
tated as  during  a  tempest* 

^Near  St.  Paurs  Bay  (about  50  miles  below 
Quebec,  on  the  north  shore)  a  mountain  about  ^ 
quarter  of  a  league  in  circumference,  situated  (fn 
the  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  was  precipitate 
into  the  river:  but,  as  if  it  had  only  made  a 
plunge,  it  rose  from  the  bottom,  and  became  f 
small  island,  forming,  with  the  shore^  a  fonve^ 
nient  harbour  well  sheltered  from  all  winds. 
Lower  down  the  river,  towards  Point  AlloUettes, 
an  entire  forest  of  considerable  extent  was  loofened 
from  the  main  land,  and  slid  into  the  riv^  St. 
Lawrence,  where  the  trees  took  fresh  root  in  (he 
water. 
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*  There  are  three  drcumstances^  however,  which 
have  rendered  this  extraordinary  earthquake  par- 
ticularly remarkable.  The  fitBi  is  its  duration, 
it  having  continued  from  February  to  August, 
that  is  to  say,  more  than  six  months  almost  withotU 
intermission  I  It  is  true,  the  shocks  were  not  al* 
ways  equally  violent.  In  several  places,  as  towards 
the  mountains  behind  Quebec,  the  thundering 
noise  and  trembling  motion  coDtinned  suooessively 
for  a  considerable  time.  In  others,  as  towards 
Tadoussac,  the  shocks  continued  generally  for  two 
or  three  days  at  a  time  with  much  violence. 

^The  #econ£2  circumstance  relates  to  the  extent 
of  this  earthquake,  which  we  believe  was  uni ver- 
sal  throughout  the  whole  of  New  France,  for  we 
learn  that  it  was  felt  from  Lisle  Perc6e  and  Gasp^, 
which  are  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, to  beyond  Montreal*,  as  also  in  New 
England,  Acadia,  and  other  places  more  remote. 
As  far  as  it  has  come  to  our  knowledge,  thia 
earthquake  extended  more  than  6oo  miles  in 
length  and  about  300  in  breadth.  Hence, 
180,000  square  miles  of  land  were  convulsed  on 
the  same  day,  and  at  the  same  moment. 

^The   third  circumstance  (which   appears  the 

*  It  appears  fr«in  this,  that  the  Jesuits  at  Quebec  had  not 
then  received  any  acconnt  of  the  deTastation  which  the  earth, 
fuake  had  committed  in  Upper  Canada,  and  of  coarse  were 
unacquainted  with  its  real  extent 
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most  renmrkable  of  all)  regards  the  extraordinary 
protection  of  Divine  Providence^  which  haa  been 
eitended  to  us^  and  our  habitations  i  for  we  have 
seen  near  us  the  lat^  openings  and  chasms  which 
the  earthquake  occasioned,  and  the  prodigious 
extent  of  conntry  which  has  been  eith^  totally 
lost  or  hideously  convulsed,  unihoui  owr  loiing 
either  man,  woman,  or  child,  or  even  having  a  hair 
of  their  head  toztched,* 

Few  natural  cariosities  are  to  be  found  in 
Lower  Canada,  except  rapids,  cascades,  and  falls. 
Among  the  latter,  those  of  Saguenay,  Montmo- 
rency, 9nd  Chaudiere  are  the  chief.  The  river 
Saguenay  is  situated  about  the  entrance  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  on  the  north  shore,  and  the  falls  are 
about  go  miles  up  the  river.  They  are  50  feet 
bighf  and  remarkable  for  the  immense  sheet  of 
water  which  breaks  over  the  rocks,  and  precH 
pitates  itself  with  amazing  velocity  into  the  River 
St.  Lawrence,  where  it  causes  a  strong  eddy  or 
current  that  frequently  carries  a  vessel  out  of  ita 
course. 

The  fall  of  Montmorency,  which  is  situated 
about  eight  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Quebec^ 
derives  its  elegant  and  m^estic  appearance  more 
from  its  height  than  from  the  body  of  water  that 
flows  over  the  precipice.  According  to  the  most 
accurate  computation,  it  is  250  feet  high  and  80 
feet  wide.     Its  breadth  is,  however,  increased  or 
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diminished^  according  to  the  quantity  of  water 
•applied  by  the  river^  which  is  a  narrow  stream 
and  in  many  parts  extremely  Shallow.  In  spring 
and  autumn^  when  the  melting  of  the  snbw^  ot 
much  rain^  swells  the  current^  the  fall  is  increased^ 
and:  is  seen  at  those  periods  to  great  advantage.  In 
winter  but  a  small  portion  of  the  fall  is  visible^  in 
consequence  of  the  cones  of  ice  which  are  formed 
by  the  risitig  spray^  and  intercept  the  view^  nearly 
half  way  up. 

The  river  Montmorency  falls  between  a  large 
cleft  in  the  mountain^  which  appears  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake.  The 
waters  thus  precipitate  themsdves  into  a  kind  of 
basin,  upwards  of  300  yards  wide,  many  parts  of 
which  are  fordable  towards  the  entrance  at  low 
water;  but  under  the  fall  there  is  ani  immensd 
chasm.  The  mountain  consists  of  the  black  Wtnfi 
date,  which  as  it  becomes  etposed' to  the  air  con- 
tinoally  moalders  away.  Near  the  summit  of  the 
fiEills,  the  bonks  of  the  deft  are  omamerited  with 
a  variety  of  shrubs,  fir-trees,  and  other  evergreens^ 
whose  dark  foliage  forms  an  agreeable  contrast  to 
the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  fall,  and  givtes  to  the 
tmU  ensemble  a  pleasing  and  romantic  appearance; 
The  fell  of  Montmorency  has,  however,  more  of 
the  elegant  and  beautiful  in  it,  than  of  the  *' awfully 
grand,  or  wonderfully  sublime.** 

While  I  remained  at  Quebec,  I  took  the  op- 
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portunity  of  visiting  the  falls  of  Chaudiere^  whiclr 
in  my  opinion  are  far  superior  to  that  of  Mont-^ 
morency.     They  are  situated  about  nine  mileft 
above  Quebec  on  the  opposite  shore^  and  about 
three  or  four  miles  back  from  the  river  St.  JLair-^ 
rence>  into  which  the  river  Chaudiere  disembogue!^ 
itself.    The  excursion  to  Chaudiere  was  aooom- 
panied  with  much  more  difficulty  than  that  to 
Montmorency,  being  obliged  to  penetrate  upwards 
of  five  miles  through  a  thick  wood,  in  which  the 
path  was  not  discernible  without  a  guide. 
Accompanied  by  Mr.  Hawdon,   the   present 
'  storekeeper-general  of  the    Indian  department^ 
and  Lieutenant  Burke  of  the  lOOth  regiment, 
I  left  Quebec,  one  fine  morning  in  the  month  of 
August,  1807,  in  a  birch  canoe,   conducted  by^ 
two  Indians  from  the  opposite  camp.    We  had 
applied  to  our  friend  the  chief  for  his  services ; 
but  he  being  busily  engaged  in  the  camp,  he  tie* 
commended  two  young  Indians  of  the  Mickmack 
tribe,  who  were  brothers,  as  very  steady  sober 
characters  :  we  hired  them,  and  had  no  reason  to 
repent  it,  for  they  behaved  extremely  well,  and 
during  the  whole  day  would  drink  nothing  but 
water.    The  eldest,  who  was  not  more  than  25, 
declared  his  abhorrence  of  all  spirituous  liquors, 
and  assured  us,  that  neither  he  nor  his  brother 
ever  accustomed  themselves  to  take  any.      By 
this  I  perceived  they  had  adopted  the  excellent 
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example  of  their  chief;  and  I  mention  this  trait 
in  the  Indian  character  as  a  very  great  novelty ; 
8o  e&tremely  rare  is  it  to  meet  with  any  who  do 
not  give  themselves  up  to  inebriation.  The  eldest 
Indian  spoke  English  remarkably  well.  He  re* 
sided^  he  said^  near  St;  John's  in  New  Brunswick, 
and  passed  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  that 
town.  He  seemed  to  be  possessed  of  as  much 
modesty  as  sobriety ;  for  our  friend  Burke,  having 
joked  him  rather  freely  about  lying  in  the  same 
tent  with  the  young  squaws,  he  became  very 
serious,  and  told  him  that  it  was  not  good  to  talk 
of  such  things.  The  manner  in  which  we  sat  in 
the  canoe  was  curious  enough  to  an  European 
accustomed  to  boats  with  good  seats  in  them. 
The  youngest  Indian  knelt  down  at  the  head  o£ 
thet  canoe,  and  paddled  either  on  the  right  or  left, 
as  the  current  required.  Mr.  Hawdon  sat  next 
at  the  bottom,  with  his  legs  extended.  I  sat  as 
close  to  him  as  possible,  with  my  legs  on  each 
side  of  him ;  and  Lieutenant  Burke  behind  me, 
with  his  legs  extended  on  my  sides.  The  other 
Indian  knelt  down  in  the  stem  of  the  canoe,  and 
with  his  paddle  steered  or  impelled  it  forward. 

Having  arrived  at  a  small  bay,  into  which  the 
river  Chaudiere  empties  itself,  and  mingles  its 
waters  with  those  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  we  disem- 
barked, hauled  the  canoe  upon  the  beach,  and 
proceeded  up  a  steep  clifT  that  led  to  the  house 
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of  the  guide,  which  was  situated  about  a  mile  in 
the  wood.  This  part  of  the  country  is  but  thinly 
settled  by  the  Canadians ;  and  from  the  rough 
state  of  their  farms^  and  the  half-cleared  lands 
adjoining,  it  has  a  wild  romantic  appearance. 

We  found  the  guide  at  home ;  and  followed  by 
our  two  Indians,  who  were  also  desirous  of  seeing 
the  falls,  we  entered  a  very  narrow  path  in  a 
thick  wood  composed  of  almost  every  species  and 
variety  of  trees  and  shrubs.  The  season  of  the 
year  was  well  adapted  for  our  excursion,  as  the 
musquito,  sand-flies,  and  other  disagreeable  in- 
sects, had  all  disappeared ;  the  cold  mornings 
and  evenings  having  palsied  their  limbs,  and 
driven  them  into  their  retreats.  The  plums, 
blackberries,  raspberries,  and  other  wild  fruit, 
though  nearly  on  the  decline,  were  yet  in  consi- 
derable abundance,  and  often  tempted  some  of 
our  party  to  stop  and  gather  them.  Fortunatefy, 
none  of  us  ever  lost  sight  of  our  guide,  or  the 
consequences  might  have  been  fatal. 

A  melancholy  instance  of  this  occurred  a  few 
years  ago,  in  which  the  captain  of  a  ship,  who 
had  accompanied  a  party  to  see  the  falls,  was 
lost  in  the  woods  on  his  return  home,  and 
perished!  It  is  supposed  that  he  had  stopped 
behind  to  gather  fruit,  by  which  means  he  lost 
sight  of  the  rest  of  the  company,  who  had  gone 
on  before  with  the  guide.      As  soon  as   they 
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him^   they  shouted  and  hollaed  as  loud 

•  .Oft 

as  they  could^  but  to  no  purpose;  they  then  turned 
back  a  considerable  way^  but  could  neither  see 
nor  hear  any  thing  of  him.  The  next  day  parties  * 
of  Indians  were  dispatched  in  all  directions^  but 
they  returned  with  as  little  success ;  and  it  was 
not  till  some  months  afterwards  that  his  skeleton 
was  founds  by  which  it  appeared  that  he  had  wan« 
dered  a  mile  or  two  from  the  right  path^  which  is 
so  extremely  narrow  as  to  admit  only  one  per- 
son to  walk  along  at  a  time^  and  therefore  easily 
missed. 

It  is  a  danjg;er6us  experiment  to  wander  care* 
lessly  in  the  woods  in  Canada  without  a  guide,  or 
a  sufficient  aoquaintance  with  the  paths ;  and  in- 
stances have  occurred  of  people  perishing  even 
within  a  small  distance  of  their  own  habitations^ 
A  few  years  ago  two  young  ladies  who  were  on 
a  visit  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Montour, 
formerly  of  the  North-west  Company^  and  whp 
then  resided  at  Point  dii  Lac.  near  Three  Rivers, 
strolled  into  the  woods  at  the  back  of  the  house 
one  morning  after  breakfast^  for  the  purpose  of  re* 
galing  themselves  with  the  stawberries  and  other 
fh^it  which  grew  abundantly  there^  and  were  then 
in  great  perfection.  One  of  them  had  an  amusing 
novel  in  her  hand,  which  she  read  to  the  other ; 
and  so  interested  were  they  with  the  story,  and 
the  scenery  around  them^  that  they  never  thought 
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of  returning  to  dinner.  In'  this  manner  they 
strolled  delightfully  along,  sometimes  wrapt  up 
in  the  charms  of  the  novel,  and  at  other  times 
stopping  to  gather  the  fruit  which  lay  luxuriantly 
scattered  beneath  their  feet,  or  hung  in  clusters 
over  their  heads,  when  the  declining  sun  at  length 
warned  them  that  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon. 
They  now  began  to  think  of  returning ;  but  un- 
fortunately they  had  wandered  from  the  path» 
and  knew  not  which  way  to  go.  The  sun,  which 
an  hour  before  might  have  afforded  them  some 
assistance,  was  pow  obscured  by  the  lofty  trees  of 
the  forest ;  and  as  the  evening  closed  in,  they  found 
themselves  yet  more  bewildered. 

In  the  most  distracted  state  they  wandered 
about  among  the  shrubs  and  underwood  of  the 
forest^  wringing  their  hands^  and  crying  most 
bitterly  at  their  melancholy  situation.  Their 
clothes  were  nearly  torn  off  their  backs;  and 
their  hair  hung  in  a  dishevelled  manner  upon  their 
necks.  In  this  wretched  condition  they  wandered 
till  nearly  dark^  when  they  came  up  to  a  small 
hut :  their  hearts  beat  high  at  the  sight,  but  it 
was  empty !  They  were,  however,  glad  to  take 
refuge  in  it  for  the  night,  to  shelter  them  from 
the  heavy  dews  of  the  forest  which  were  then 
falling.  They  collected  a  quantity  of  leaves,  with 
which  they  made  a  bed,  and  lay  down :  but  they 
could  not  sleep,  and  spent  the  ni^ht  in  unavailing 
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tears  and  reproaches  at  their  own  carelessness. 
They  however  at  times  endeavoured  to  console 
each  other  with  the  hope  that  people  would  be 
dispatched  by  Mr.  Montour  in  search  of  them. 
The  next  morning,  therefore,  they  wisely  kept 
within  the  hut,  or  went  out  only  to  gather  fruit  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  appetite. .  Towards  the  close 
of  the  day  they  heard  the  Indian  yelL  in  the  woods, 
but  were  afraid  to  call  out,  or  stir  from  the  hut, 
not  knowing  whether  they  might  be  sent  in  search 
of  them,  or  were  a  party  of  strange  Indians  into 
whose  hands  they  did  not  like  to  trust  them-* 
selves. 

A  second  night  was  passed  in  the  same  forlorn 
state ;  though,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  one  of 
them  became  more  composed,  and,  in  some  mea- 
sure, even  reconciled  to  her  situation;  which, 
deplorable  as  it  was,  and  uncertain  when  they 
might  be  relieved  from  it,  she  r^rded  as  a  ro« 
mantle  adventure,  and  the  following  momiog, 
with  great  composure,  staid  in  the  hut  and  read 
her  novel :  the  other,  however,  gave  herself  up 
to  despair,  and  sat  upon  the  bed  of  leaves,  crying 
and  bewailing  her  unhappy  &te.  In  this  state 
they  were  discovered  about  noon  by  a  party  of 
Indians^  who  had  been  sent  out  after  them,  and 
whose  ydl  had  been  heard  by  the  young  ladies 
the  preceding  evening.  Their  joy  at  being  re- 
lieved from  such  ^t\  alarming  situatioa  may  be 
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jBQiie  easily  conceived'  than  described,  and  was 
only  equalled  by  the  pleasore  which  their  return 
gave  to  Mr.  Montour  9nd  his  family,  who  had 
almost  given  them  up  as  lost,  having  been  absent 
nearly  three  days,  and  wandered  several  miles 
from  the  house. 

To  return  to  our  excursion:  we  proceeded 
fhrough  the  forest  as  fast  as  the  small  sbrabs  and 
brushwood  which  obstructed  the  path  would  per<- 
mit ;  and  I  often  got  some  severe  cuts  in  my  face 
with  the  boughs  that  sprung  back,  as  those  be- 
-  fore  me  pushed  them  aside.  Sometimes  when 
I  thought  I  was  stepping  upon  the  substantial 
trunk  of  a  laige  tree,  that  had  fallen  across  the 
path,  I  have  sunk  knee  deep  in  dust  and  rotten 
wood :  at  other  times  I  was  over  my  boots  in  a 
swamp  or  a  rivulet,  which  we  were  often  obliged 
to  wade  through.  At  length,  after  a  fatiguing 
walk  of  an  hour,  we  arrived  at  the  falls,  which 
I  must  confess  amply  repaid  me  for  my  trouble. 
The  season  had  been  dry,  and  there  was  less  water 
in  the  river  than  usual ;  but  so  far  from  lessening 
the  beauty  of  the  falls,  they  appeared  to  me  to  be 
exhibited  to  more  advantage  than  when  the  va&t 
fragm^n^s  of  rock,  which  now  appeared  in  si|^t, 
were  enveloped  by  a  large  body  of  water. 

The  river  is  seen  at  a  distance,  emerging  from 
a  thick  wood,  and  gradually  expanding  from  an 
almost  imperceptible  stream,  till  it  reaches  the 
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cataract^  whose  breadth  is  upwards  of  360  feet. 
Here  the  disordered  masses  of  rock,  which  appear 
to  have  been  rent  from  their  bed  by  some  violent 
convulsion  of  nature^  break  the  course  of  the 
waters,  and  precipitate  them  from  a  height  of 
120  feet  into  an  immense  chasm  below.  In  some 
parts  large  sheets  of  water  roll  over  the  precipice, 
and  fall  unbroken  to  the  bottom  ;  while  in  other 
places  the  water  dashes  from  one  fragment  of  the 
rock  to  another,  with  wild  impetuosity,  bellowing 
and  foaming  with  rage  in  every  hollow  and  cavity 
that  obstructs  its  progress :  from  thence  it  rushes 
down  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  into  the  boil- 
ing surge  beneath,  where  it  rages  with  inconceiv- 
able fury,  till,  driven  from  the  gulf  by  fresh  co* 
lumns,  it  hurries  away  and  loses  itself  in  the 
waters  of  the  St«  Lawrence. 

The  cataract  of  Chaudiere  may  be  truly  said  to 
form  a  complete  whole.  The  scenery  which  ac- 
companies it  is  beautiful  and  romantic  beyond 
description.  In  the  centre  a  large  fragment  of 
rock,  which  first  divides  the  water  at  the  summit 
of  the  precipice,  forms  a  sort  of  small  island ;  and 
a  handsome  fir-tree  which  g|^ows  upon  it  is  thus 
placed  in  a  most  singular  and  picturesque  situ- 
ation.  The  forest  on  either  side  the  river  consists 
of  firs,  pines,  birch,  oak,  ash,  and  a  variety  of  other 
trees  and  shrubs  intermingled  in  the  most  wild 
and  romantic  manner.    Thqir  dark  green  foliage, 
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joined  with  the  brown  and  sombre  tint  of  the 
rocky  fragments  over  which  the  water  precipitates 
itself^  forms  a  striking  and  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
snowy  whiteness  of  the  foaming  surge^  and  the 
columns  of  sparkling  spray  which  rise  in  clouds 
and  mingle  with  the  air. 

The  gratification  on  viewing  this  beautiful  ca- 
taract is  considerably  enhanced  by  the  journey 
which  the  spectator  is  obliged  to  take  through  a 
wild  and  gloomy  forest ;  the  toil  of  which  is  amply 
repaid  when  he  emerges  all  at  once  from  Cimme- 
rian darkness  into  an  expansive  view  of  the  falls 
and  the  light  of  heaven.  It  appears  like  a  sudden 
enchantment^  and  the  imagination  is  lost  in  the 
variety  and  grandeur  of  the  scene.  I  could  have 
contemplated  it  for  hours ;  but  our  time  was  short, 
and  we  wished  to  return  to  Quebec  before  dark. 
I  quitted  this  beautiful  and  romantic  spot  with 
the  greatest  reluctance ;  regretting  that  in  allpro^ 
bability  I  should  never  see  it  again. 

We  returned  back  with  our  guide ;  and  having 
launched  the  canoe,  we.  embarked  for  Quebec, 
where  we  arrived  about  nine  o'clock,  it  being  then 
nearly  dark. 

There  are  some  smaller  cataracts  in  other  parts 
of  Lower  Canada,  bnt  they  do  not  merit  any  par^ 
ticular  description.  I  regretted  that  no. opportu- 
nity offered,  while  I  remained  in  America,  of 
visiting  the  celebrated  Falls  of  Niagara,    Could 
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1  have  staid  in  Canada  last  winter^  my  friend 
Hawdon  promised  to  take  me  there  in  his  cariole  ; 
it  would  have  been  a  journey  of  more  than  two 
hundred  miles  from  Montreal,  but  the  winter  sea- 
son is  admirably  adapted  for  expeditious  travel- 
ing. 

The  rapids  of  Richlieu  are  situated  about  forty*^ 
five  miles  from  Quebec  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence^ 
and  nearly  half-way  between  that  city  and  the 
town  of  Three  Rivers.  They  are  formed  by  a  great 
number  of  sunken  rocks  and  shallows,  quite  across 
the  river,  and  two  or  three  miles  in  length  :  at  low 
water  many  of  them  are  visible.  The  rapidity  of 
the  currebt,  which  always  sets  downwards  at  this 
place,  is  said  to  be  at  the  rate  of  twelve  or  fifteen 

r 

miles  an  hour.  There  is  sufficient  depth  of  water 
for  the  largest  man  of  war ;  but  vessels  can  only 
stem  the  current  in  strong  easterly  winds.  The 
tide  flows  up  to  these  rapids,  and  rises  nearly  fifty 
miles  above  them,  beyond  the  town  of  Three 
Rivers,  notwithstanding  the  current  always  runs 
down  as  far  as  Richlieu.   ^ 

There  are  two  smaller  rapids  near  Montreal, 
one  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  city,  and 
the  other  about  five  miles  above:  the  latter  is 
called  Sault  de  St.  Louis,  or  the  Fall  of  St.  Louis ; 
but  it  is  a  mere  rapid,  similar  to  those  of  the 
Richlieu,  except  that  the  river  at  St.  Louis  is  di- 
vided into  channels  by  two  or  three  small  islands ; 
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which  fornix    with  the  rapidity  of  the  agitated 
stream^  a  very  picturesque  and  beautiful  view. 

The  cascades,  near  the  boundary  line,  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  are  of  a  difierent  de- 
scription to  the  rapids  of  Richlieu,  St.  Louis,  8cc^ 
and  seem  to  present  an  almost  insuperable  bar  to 
the  navigation  of  the  river  between  the  two  pro- 
vinces :  this  obstacle  is^  however^  in  some  measure 
removed  by  the  construction  of  locks  and  canals 
on  the  western  shore,  through  which  the  batteaux 
and  small  vessels  pass.    The  cascades  are  about 
two  miles  in  length,  and  are  as  violently  agitated 
in  the  calmest  weather,  as  the  ocean  is  in  a  gale 
of  wind.     The  waters  appear  as  if  they  rushed 
into  an  immense  gulf,  and  were  boiled  up  again 
by  some  subterranean  fire.    Rafts  of  timber,  and 
large  scows  laden  with  barrels  of  flour,  pot-ash, 
and  provisions,    pass  through  these  tremendous 
rapids  every  year  with  safety ;  but  smaller  vessels 
cannot  attempt   it   without  imminent  danger.—- 
About  three  miles  above  the  cascades  are  the  ra- 
pids of  the  Cedars ;  they  are  less  violent  than  the 
former,  but  are  infinitely  more  dangerous  than  the 
Richlieu  and  Su  Louis;  yet  the  Canadians  and 
Indians  are  so  very  expert  in  the  management  of 
their  canoes  and  batteaux,  that  an  acddent  very 
rarely  happens  in  passing  any  of  the  rapids. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Canadian  Animals — Anecdote  of  a  young  Man-^ 
Animals  of  the  Forest — Amphibious  Animals'-^ 
Canadian  Hare — Birds --^Tkir hey — Partridge 
— Fish — Reptiles  —  Snahes-Sull  Frog-^Ex-^ 
cellent  Fricassee  of  a  Bull  Frog — Lizards — Ter- 
rebins-^ Insects — Locusts^^Extraordinary  Der 
vastatian—Musquitoes — Bees'^The  Ephemera, 
or  Day  Fly — Fire  Fhf-^Phosphorescent  Light 
which  it  emits  resembles  distant  Stars,  or  Sparks 
of  Fire — Delicate  Formationr^Noxious  Insects^ 

The  forests  of  the  British  settlements  in  North 
America  abound  with  a  variety  of  animals;  though 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  settlements  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  the  larger  and  more  formidable 
species  are  seldom  or  never  se6n.  The  hunters, 
have  driven  tbetn  into  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
interior. 

The  animals  of  the  ox  kind  are  the  buffalo^ 
musk  bull^  and  bison.  The  skin  of  the  former  is 
used  by  the  Canadians  for  a  winter  covering, 
which  they  denominate  a  robe.  Of  the  deer  kind 
are  the  great  stag,  or  round*horned  elk,  the  black 
and  gray  moose^  the  caribou  or  rein  deer^  the  stag. 
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fallow-deer^  and  cuUblanc.  The  moose  deer^  of 
which  so  much  has  been  said  and  written,  is  merely 
a  large  species  of  the  elk.  Its  name  is  derived  from 
the  Algonquin  word  MoosUy  which  signifies  an  elk* 
I  was  told  that  it  had  often  been  seen  in  the  forests 
at  the  back  of  the  village  of  Beqancoury  opposite 
Three  Rivers.  The  people  magnify  the  sire  of  the 
animal  beyond  credibility ;  but  it  very  probably 
has  made  its  appearance  there,  as  that  part  of  the 
country  borders  on  the  New  England  States^  of 
which  the  moose  deer  is  a  native. 

The  black  and  brown  bears  are  found  in  various 
parts  of  America,  but  chiefly  in  the  north-west. 
Some  few  are  met  with  in  the  woods  near  the 
settlements  of  Lower  Canada^  to  the  northward 
of  Quebec.  A  young  man  who  arrived  from 
England  a  few  years  ago,  with  an  appointment  in 
one  of  the  public  offices  at  Quebec,  had  been  told 
that  he  would  meet  with  bears  running  wild 
in  the  streets  of  that  city,  and  was  advised  by  his 
informant  to  take  over  with  him  a  large  cutlass 
for  his  defence.  He  complied  with  this  friendly 
advice,  and,  on  his  arrival,  hung  the  murderous 
weapon  up  in  his  apartment  at  the  Merchants' 
coffee-house  where  he  resided  for  a  few  weeks ; 
till  he  found  by  the  rjsible  countenances  of  his 
new  acquaintance,  that  his  friend  in  England 
had  completely  hoaxed  him.  The  bear  is  rather 
shy  than  fierce,  and  chooses  for  his  lurking-placCj 
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instead  of  a  cavern^  the  hollow  rotten  trunk  of  an 
old  tree.  There  he  fixes  himself  in  winter  as  high 
as  he  can  climb ;  and^  as  he  is  very  fat  at  the  end 
of  autumn^  very  well  furnished  with  hair,  takes  no 
exercise,  and  is  generally  asleep,  he  can  lose  but 
little  by  perspiration,  and  consequently  must  seU 
dom  have  occasion  to  go  abroad  for  food.  He  is 
frequently,  however^  forced  from  his  retreat,  by 
fire  being  set  to  it ;  and,  when  he  attempts  to 
come  down,  he  is  assaulted  by  a  shower  of  balls 
before  he  can  reach  the  ground,  or  dispatched*^th 
a  tomahawk.  The  Indians  feed  upon  his  flesh, 
rub  themselves  with  his  grease,  and  clothe  them- 
selves with  his  skin.  The  Polar  or  great  white 
bear  is  seldom  seen  further  south  than  New- 
foundland.  It  inhabits  only  the  coldest  parts  of 
the  continent. 

The  wolverine,  or  carcajou,  is  called  by  the 
hunters  beaver-eater,  and  resembles  the  badger 
of  Europe.  The  raccoon  inhabits  the  temperate 
parts  of  the  continent.  Wolves  and  foxes,  the 
latter  in  great  variety,  are  found  from  Hudson*9 
Bay  to  the  most  southern  parts  of  North  America. 
A  species  of  porcupine,  or  urchin,  is  also  found 
to  the  nbrthward,  and  supplies  the  Indians  with 
quills  about  four  inches  long,  which  they  dye,  and 
ornament  their  dresses  with:  the  flesh  is  also 
reckoned  as  good  eating  as  a  pig. 

The  animals  of  the  cat  kind  consist  of  the 
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cougar^  or  American  lion^  the  catamount,  the 
margoay  or  lynx^  though  it  is  more  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  the  tiger  cat ;  the  kircajou, 
beaver^  otter^  martin,  swat  or  ermine,  weasel, 
mink,  fisher  or  pekin,  the  skunk  or  stinking  poi&* 
cat,  opossum,  conepate,  hare,  &c. 

The  other  anim.ils  are  the  gray  and  red  squir* 
rels,  garden  and  flying  squirrds,  the  wood  rat, 
mole,  and  musk  rat,  or  musquash ;  the  common 
mouse  and  the  shrew  mouse.  This  last  is  remark* 
ably  small,  and  holds  the  same  place  among  qua* 
drupeds  as  the  humming-bird  does  among  the 
feathered  race.  They  live  in  the  woods,  and  are 
supposed  to  feed  on  grain  and  'small  insects. 

The  amphibious  animals  are  the  walrus  or  sea* 
horse,  the  sea-cow,  the  seal,  and  the  otter,  which 
are  found  more  or  less  in  the  northern  seas,  and 
the  gulf  and  river  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Most  of  these  animals  are  pursued  by  the 
Indians  and  North-west  traders  for  the  sake  of 
their  skins ;  and  there  is  little  doubt,  from  the  im- 
mense numbers  that  are  annually  destroyed,  that 
many  of  the  species  will  in  the  course  of  time 
become  extinct. 

The  hare  in  Canada,  like  the  ermine,  changes 
its  colour.  In  summer  it  is  a  brownish  gray,  and 
in  winter  of  a  snowy  white.  At  that  season  hares 
very  much  resemble  rabbits,  but  their  flesh  is 
brown  like  the  hares  of  Europe.    The  rabbit  was 
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never  found  wild  in  any  part  of  America ;  nor  did 
.  I  ever  meet  with  a  tame  one  in  Canada ;  but  in 
the  United  States  they  are  reared  in  great  plenty^ 
and  sold  at  market. 

The  birds  of  Canada  are  eagles^  vultures^  hawks, 
falcons,  kites,  owls,  ravens,  crows,  rook^,  jays, 
magpies,  daws,  cuckoos,  woodpeckers,  hoopers, 
creepers,  and  humming-birds;  thrushes,  black* 
birds,  linnets,  finches,  sparrows,  fly- catchers,  larks, 
wagtails,  wrenis,  swallows,  doves,  pigeons,  turkeys, 
grouse,  ptarmigans,  partridges,  and  quails^  Among 
these,  the  humming-bird  is  the  smallest  and  most 
curious;  it  is  often  seen  in  Lower  Canada  during 
the  summer,  playing  about  among  the  flowers  of 
the  garden.  It  gathers  the  sweets  from  the  blos- 
som like  the  bee,  and  is  continually  fluttering 
upon  the  wing.  Its  plumage  is  extremely  beau« 
tiful,  and  resembles  that  of  the  peacock,  being 
a  compound  of  the  most  lovely  tints.  The  body 
of  this  little  creature,  divested  of  its  feathers,  is  not 
larger  than  a  bee.  The  Canadians  call  it  Toiseau 
Hiouche,  or  bird  fly,  and  the  species  which  visits 
that  part  of  the  country  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  humming-bird  genus.  It  generally 
lays  five  eggs,  about  the  size  of  a  small  pea.  It  has 
a  long  beak,  with  which  it  is  said  to  attack  the 
crow  when  flying.  It  is  a  great  enemy  to  that 
bird,  into  whose  body  it  will  dart  its  sharp  beak^ 
and  cause  it  to  fall  to.  the  ground. 
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A  bird  very  much  like  the  canary,  both  in 
size  and  colour,  is  common  in  Canada.  I  have 
seen  a  great  many  in  the  vicinity  of  MontreaL 
They  have  a  pretty  effect  in  gardens^  where  they 
often  build  their  nests  and  breed.  They  are 
known  only  by  the  name  of  the  yellow  bird,  and 
have  a  pretty  note,  but  their  song  is  rather  short. 

The  turkey,  of  which  there  is  only  one  species 
known,  is  a  native  of  North  America,  but  is  mostly 
pund  in  a  domesticated  state  in  Canada.  It  is  a 
very  hardy  bird^^  and  will  roost  upon  trees  in  the 
severest  weather.  The  Canadians  take  •  no  parti- 
cular pains  in  rearing  them  more  than  the  rest  of 
their  poultry  :  great  numbers  are  brought  to  mar- 
ket, and  the  inhabitants  generally  lay  in  a  suffi- 
cient stock  of  them  at  the  commencement  of  the 
winter  to  last  them  till  spring.  Their  flesh  is  as 
fine  eating  as  that  of  European  turkeys. 
.  The  Canadian  partridge  is  larger  than  that  of 
England,  and  much  finer  eating.  The  flesh  is  as 
white  as  a  chicken,  and  more  tender  and  delicate. 
Many  people  call  them  the  pheasants  of  America, 
that  bird  being  seldom  seen  so  far  to  the  north- 
ward. There  are  several  species  of  the  partridge, 
but  I  have  seen  no  other  than  the  one  I  have  de* 
scribed.  ' 

Th^' water-fowls  are  in  great  abundance,  and 
aflbr<)  plenty  of  amusement  to  those  who  are  fond 
of  sporting^     Among  the  principal  are  herons^ 


Cranes,  bitterns,  snipes,  wocxlcockSj  plovers,  wild 
geese,  dilcks,  widgeon^,  and  teal ;  a  considerable 
huinber  of  these  are  brought  to  market  by  the  In- 
dians and  Habitans.' 

The  fishes  in  the  deas,  gulfs,  rivers,  and  lakes  of 
Canadlsi  are  innumerable;  they  consist,  indeed, 
of  almost  every  species  and  variety  at  present 
known.  Those  brought  to  market  I  have  noticed 
in  a  former  chapter,  they  are  mostly  the  fresh- 
water  fish ;  and,  considering  the  immense  quan- 
tities which  might  be  pi^ocured  with  the  greatest 
facility,  it  is  surprising  that  so  few  are  offered  for 
sale.  The  salt*water  fishery  is  carried  on  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  exportation^  but  no  great  quan- 
tity is  exported  from  Quebec. 

In  Upper  Canada  the  reptiles  are  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  dangerous;  but  in  Lower 
Canada  they  are  confined  to  a  few  harmless  spe- 
cies, and  even  those  but  rarely  met  with  in  the 
cultivated  parts  of  the  country.  The  rattle-snake, 
so  dangerous  in  Upper  Canada,  is  unknown  in  the 
Iiower  Province ;  nor  is  there  indeed  any  other 
species  of  snake  except  of  the  smallest  and  most 
harmless  description.  The  only  one  I  saw  in  that 
country  was  about  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  very 
slender,  and  of  a  beautiful  grass  green.  When 
attacked,  it  curled  itself  round  upon  its  tail,  and 
with  its  head  erect,  prepared  to  defend  itself.  It 
seemed  so  diminutive,  and  perfectly  innocent,  that 
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I  could  not  help  r^etting  its  being  killed  by  a 
gentleman  who  happened  to  pass  by.  We  found 
it  lying  on  the  grass,  and  the  reason  he  gave  for 
taking  away  its  life  was  curious  enough:  he 
killed  every  snake  he  found,  whether  venomous 
or  harmless,  because  it  reminded  him  of  the 
devil,  who  took  ihut  form  to  deceive  our  first 
parents. 

The  bull-frog  is  not  so  abundant  in  Lower  Ca« 
nada  as  in  the  warther  parts  of  North  Anierica. 
There  is,  however,  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
noisy  reptiles  to  disturb  the  peace  of  their  neigh- 
bours. The  bellowing  which  they  make  may  be 
heard  at  a  very  great  distance,  and  their  appear- 
ance  is  as  disgusting  as  their  noise  is  troublesome. 
From  their  bulky  size  and  short  legs  they  re- 
^mble  the  toad  much  more  than  the  common 
frog.  How  any  person  can  find  a  stomach  to 
cook  and  eat  such  unsightly  creatures  is  to  me 
astonishing,  unless  driven  lo  it  by  actual  starvation. 
I  have  never  heard  that  the  French  Canadians  ever 
eat  them,  or  indeed  any  other  kind  of  frog :  but 
JsAr.  Janson,  in  his  '  Stranger  in  America,*  naen* 
tions  that  he  made  an  excellent  fricassee  of  the 
hind-quarters  of  a  bull-frog  in  the  United  States^ 
He  was  forced  to  cook  it  himself,  for  the  people 
of  the  house  tjun  from  it  with  disgust.  Th^  smaller 
fpecies  of  frog  is  troublesome  in  marshy  placesi 
fHid  their  croaking  in  the  sumoier  eveniqgais 
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abominable.  Toads  are  not  very  numerous,  A 
few  lizards  are  found  in  the  Lower  Province ;  I 
met  with  one  in  the  winter  frozen  to  death  upon 
the  loe.  It  was  about  six  inches  long,  and  of  a 
light  brown  colour.  A  small  tortoise,  <alled  a  ter^ 
rebin,  or  more  frequently  iarrapiny  is  found  ia 
small  rivers,  creeks,  and  marshy  places.  It  is  very 
common  all  over  the  American  continent,  and  is 
dressed  and  eaten  by  the  inhabitants,  many  of 
whom  esteem  it  equal  to  turtle. 

The  insects  of  the  Lower  Province  are  nume-  . 
rous,  but  there  are  few  of  a  dangerous  nature. 
Locusts  or  grass- hoppers  have  sometimes,  from 
their  immense  numbers  in  a  hot  season,  committed 
great  ravages.     A  circumstance  of  the  kind  hap- 
pened a  few  years  ago  in  the  island  of  Orleans  for 
two  successive  seasons.     It  is  said  their  numbers 
were  so  great,  that  after  destroying  every  vegetable 
production  on  the  island,  they  were  forced  to  leave 
it  for  fear  of  starvation ;  and  having  assembled  in 
bodies  upon  the  water,  they  floated  over  with  the 
flood-tide  to  Quebec,  passed  through   the  town, 
stripped  the  ramparts  of  the  grass  as  they  went 
along,  and  then   proceeded  in  separate  columns 
through    the   country  to  the  southward.     Many 
were  lost   in  the  voyage,    which   thinned  their 
numbers ;  and  as  the  others  were  dispersed  over 
a  large  tract  of  country,  the  injury  they  afterwards 
committed  was  not  of  so  serious  a  nature  as  that 
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in  the  island  of  Orleans.     Every  sunnmer  vast 

« 

numbers  of  locusts,  crickets,  and  grass-hoppers 
are  to  be  found  in  the  woods,  plantations,  and  gar- 
dens ;  their  disagreeable  creaking  noise  is  heard 
m  every  part  of  the  country ;  fortunately  it  is 
not  often  that  any  thing  more  unpleasant  is  expe- 
rienced from  them. 

Fleas,  bugs,  black  beetles,  or  as  they  are  gene- 
rally termed^  cock- roaches,  and  other  disagreeable 
domestic  insects,  are  not  more  common  in  Canada 
than  in  Europe.  But  the  house-fly,  as  I  have 
before  said,  is  much  more  numerous  and  more 
troublesome :  probably  from  the  prolongation  of 
their  lives  during  winter,  by  the  means  of  stoves^ 
as  well  ^s  the  more  powerful  heat  of  summer. 

The  musquito  or  gnat  abounds  iix  the  woods 
for  upwards  of  three  of  the  hottest  months.  Its 
bite  is  venomous,  and  has  sometimes  proved 
dangerous.  Instances  have  occurred  of  deserters 
who  had  fled  into  the  woods  losing  their  lives  in 
consequence  of  the  violent  swelling  and  inflam- 
mation which  the  bite  of  innumerable  swarms  of 
these  insects  had  caused.  Vinegar,  or  acid  of  any 
description,  relieves  the  pain  and  inflammation 
almost  immediately.  It  is  curious  to  see  this 
little  insect  dart  upon  your  hand,  insert  its  pror 
boscis  into  one  of  the  pores  and  suck  up  the  blood. 
In  a  few  moments  its  body,  which  was  before  of 
a  light  gray,  and  almost  transparent,  becomes  red 
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«nd  distended  with  blood;  nor  does  it  quit  its 
hold  till  its  appetite  is  completely  satiated.  It  is 
reckoned  safer  to  let  it  fly  away  of  its  own  accord, 
when  satisfied,  than  to  kill  it  on  your  hand,  as  the 
venom  is  supposed  to  be  sucked  out  again  with 
the  blood. 

Moths  and  butterflies  are  numerous,  but  I  saw 
none  of  remarkable  beauty,  or  much  different 
from  those  of  England^ 

Bees  are  plentiful,  and  fly  in  small  swarms  in 
the  woods  and  gardens.  It  is  said  they  were  not 
known  in  America  before  the  arrival  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans, and  the  Indians,  having  no  word  in  their 
language  to  describe  them,  call  them  English  flies. 
A  few  of  the  Canadians  keep  hives.  The  bees 
which  I  have  seen  in  the  gardens  appear  to  be  of 
a  larger  size  than  those  of  England. 

Dragon-flies,  wasps,  and  horse-flies,  are  not 
more  numerous  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  coun*- 
try  than  in  England.  But  a  species  of  fly  called 
the  gad-fiy^  whidi  comes  in  about  the  beginning 
of  June,  is  extremely  numerous,  and  flies  about 
in  large  swarms,  particularly  in  the  towns.  Some 
people  call  them  the  shad  fly  ^  because  they  make 
their  appearance  just  when  that  fish  is  in  season, 
and  continue  for  about  the  same  length  of  time, 
which  is  not  more  than  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 
They  are  perfectly  harmless,  though  coming  under 
the  class  of  those  iqsects  which  have  stings^ 
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While  going  from  Quebec  to  Three  Rivers  by 
vater,  in  the  month  of  August,  I  met  with  a  curious 
species  of  fly,  which  rose  in  clouds  from  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  lodged  upon  the  vessel.  I  have 
since  found  that  they  belong  to  the  class  of  ephe- 
mera, or  day-fly;  but  they  diflfer  considerably 
from  those  of  Europe,  and  I  believe  are  of  a  similar 
kind  to  the  ephoron  leukon,  or  white  fly,  which  is 
found  on  the  river  Passaic  ia  North  America,  and 
lately  discovered  and  described  by  Dr.  Williamson. 
Those  which  I  met  with  made  their  appearance 
about  sunset,  and  were  perfectly  white ;  they  were 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long  in  the  body, 
and  had  two  transparent  nervous  wings,  erects 
about  the  same  length.  The  tail  was  furnished 
with  two  Very  slender  bristles,  nearly  of  the  same 
length  as  the  body. 

In  flying  they  moved  with  amazing  quickness, 
hovered  over  the  water  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
alighted  upon  the  vessel ;  where,  in  a  little  time, 
they  changed  their  coat  and  flew  away,  leaving 
behind  their  whole  skin  from  head  lo  tail.  It  was 
exactly  the  complete  form  of  the  body,  but  with^ 
out  wings.  I  watched  hundreds  of  them,  all  of 
whom  did  precisely  the  same,  and  gradually 
worked  their  body  and  wings  through  the  outer 
skin;  after  which  they  <lew  off.  It  appeared  to 
me  that  they  could  not  have  divested  themselves 
of  their  skin>  without  lodging   upon  some  sub- 
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stance  which  assisted  them  in  casting  it  off;  and 
I  n«:*ver  observed  any  of  them  settle  on  the  water 
for  that  purpose.  The  surface  of  the  river  around 
the  vessel  (for  it  was  a  very  fine,  calm  evening) 
was  covered  with  the  skins  of  these  little  insects. 
Many  of  them  often  flew  away  the  moment  their 
wings  were  free,  and  while  the  skin  st;ll  adhered 
to  their  tail :  this,  however,  they  soon  got  rid  of^ 
by  the  motion  of  flying,  and  it  consequently  fell 
in  the  water.  I  could  not  procure  any  informa- 
tum  concerning  them  from  the  inhabilants;  for 
they  are  no  great  admirers  of  the  beauties  of 
Nature. 

The  fire  Jly  (lampyris)  is  another  curious  in- 
sect, common  in  Canada,  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  American  continent.  It  is  remarkable  for 
emit  ling  a  briljiant  spark  of  light,  when  flying  in 
the  air  on  a  summer's  evening.  It  is  of  a  light 
brown  cojour,  of  the  class  of  beetles,  and  from 
half  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  The 
light,  as  near  as  I  could  perceive,  is  emitted  from 
the  abdomen,  which  as  far  as  the  tail  is  of  a  light 
straw  colour,  and  composed  of  joints :  others  have, 
however,  asserted  that  the  light  is  produced  from 
two  glandular  spots,  situated  between  the  head 
and  shoulders,  and  visible  only  when  the  insect 
is  flying  ;  but  I  have  caught  several  and  put  them 
in  a  phial  with  some  grass,  and  they  gave  exactly 
the  same  light  as  when  flying  in  the  air.     The 
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sparky  therefore,  appears  to  be  emitted  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  insect,  or  when  it  respires.  In  the 
open  air  at  night  they  are  extremely  pretty,  thetr 
phosphorescent  light  appearing  like  distant  stars, 
or  sudden  sparks  of  fire.  They  are  very  delicate^ 
and  will  not  live  long  in  confinement.  They  ap- 
pear to  abound  most  among  the  grass. 

There  are  but  few  other  insects  worthy  of  par- 
ticular notice,  or  difFering  materially  from  those 
found  in  England.  The  most  noxious  and  dan- 
gerous species,  as  scorpions,  tarantulas^  centi- 
pedes, &c  are  confined  to  the  southern  parts  of 
the  continent.  In  short,  the  inhabitants  of  Lower 
Canada,  and  the  north-eastern  states  of  the  Ame- 
rican Union,  are  particularly  blessed  in  living  free 
from  the  dread  of  dangerous  animals,  venomous 
reptiles,  and  noxious  vermin, 
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forest  Trees  —  Shrubs  —  Plants — Pine  Trees  — t 
Clearing  of  Lands  —  Singular  Adventure  of 
Miss  Van  C. — American  Oak — Birch  Trees^-^ 
Maple  Tree  -^Cedarr^  Ginseng  —  Capillaire  — • 
Sumach — Poisonous  Sumach^^Herb  d  la  Puce 
— rGold  Flies — Cotton  Plant  or  Cotonier,  yields 
Sugar  resembling  Honey — Onion  Tree-r^SweeS 
Garlic — Wild  Turnip  —  Tripe  de  Rochers  — 
Indian  Tea  —  Aromatic  Grass — Cranberry-^ 
Juniper  Tree  —  Sun  Flowers  —  0/7  extracted 
from  the  Seed^  equal  to  Florence  Oil — Hemp 
and  Flax. 

The  two  Canadas  abound  with  almost  every 
species  and  variety  of  trees,  shrubs^  and  plants. 
Among  the  timber-trees  are  the  oak,  pine,  fir, 
elm,  ash,  birch,  walnut,  beech,  maple,  che^nut, 
cedar,  aspen,  &c.  Among  the  fruit  trees  and 
shrubs  are  walnut,  chesnut,  apple,  pear,  cherrry, 
plum,  elder,  vines,  hazel,  hiccory,  sumach,  juni* 
per,  hornbeam,  thorn,  laurel,  whortleberry,  cran- 
berry, raspberry,  gooseberry,  blackberry,  blue- 
berry, sloe,  &c.  Strawberries  are  luxuriantly 
spattered  oyer  every  part  of  tl^e  country,  but  cup- 
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rants  are  only  met  with  in  gardens.  Such  innn- 
merable  quantities  of  useful  and  beautiful  plants, 
herbs^  grasses,  and  flowers,  are  also  to  be  found 
in  the  forests,  that  where  the  botanist  is  presented 
with  so  rich  a  field  for  observation  and  study,  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  is  known  concern* 
ing  them. 

As  it  cannot  be  expected  that  I  can  enter  into 
a  very  copious  description  of  such  a  variety,  I  shall 
only  notice  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable,  as  far  as 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  during  my 
residence  in  America* 

The  pine-trees  grow  to  the  height  of  120  feet 
and  more,  and  from  nine  to  ten  feet  in  circum- 
ference, in  several'  parts  of  Lower  Canada,  bor- 
dering on  the  states  of  Vermont  and  New  York. 
They  make  excellent  masts  and  timber  for  ship- 
ping; but  the  quantity  procured  in  the  Lower  Pro- 
vince is  very  trifling  compared  to  the  supplies  re- 
ceived from  Upper  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
In  other  parts,  particularly  to  the  northward  and 
westward  of  Quebec,  the  forest  trees  are  mostly 
of  a  small  growth.  There  are  several  varieties-of 
the  pine  and  flr  trees,  from  some  of  which  are 
made  large  quantities  of  pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine. 
The  clearing  of  lands  has  of  late  years  been  carried 
on  to  great  advantage  by  those  who  properly  under- 
stand the  true  method  ;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  tree 
in  the  forest  but  what  may  be  turned  to  some  acr 
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count,  particularly  in  the  making  of  pot  and  pearl 
ashesji  which  have  enriched  the  American  settlers 
far  beyond  any  other  article.  The  trees  of  a  re- 
sinous quality  supply  pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine. 
The  maple  furnishes  sugar ;  and,  with  the  beecli, 
ash,  elm,  &c.  will  also  serve  for  the  pot-ash  manu- 
factory. Cedar  is  converted  into  shingles  for  the 
roofs  of  houses;  oak  into  ship-timber;  firs  into 
<kal  planks  and  boards;  and,  in  short,  almost 
every  kind  of  tree  is  brought  into  use  for  some 
purpose  or  other. 

'  In  the  clearing  of  lands,  however,  it  is  always 
necessary  that  the  settler  should  first  look  out  for 
B  market  for  his  produce,  and  for  some  navigable 
river  or  good  road  to  convey  the  same ;  otherwise 
it  is  of  little  consequence  that  he  obtains  four  or 
five  hundred  acres  of  land  for  four  or  five  pounds. 
So  much  land  for  so  little  money  is  highly  pre 
possessing  to  an  European,  but  appearances,  par- 
ticularly at  a  distance,  are  often  fallacious.  A  few 
years  ago  a  lady  in  England,  who  possessed  a  grant 
of  several  hundred  acres  of  woodland  in  Lower 
Canada,  had,  from  frequent  calculation,  conceived 
so  high  an  opinion  of  their  worth,  and  the  riches 
that  might  be  obtained  from  so  many  trees,  each 
of  which  she  valued  at  what  it  would  fetch  in  Eng. 
land,  that  she  determined  to  go  over  and  settlq 
upon  her  property ;  nor  was  she  deficient  in  pa- 
triotism, for  she  took  into  account  the  valuable 
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tiiiiber  that  might  by  that  means  be  procured  fof 
the  navy.  She  therefore  lost  no  time  in  laying 
the  advantages  of  such  a  settlement  before  the 
commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  dock-yardsi  and^ 
I  believe,  obtained  an  acknowledgment  that  they 
would  receive  whatever  timber  she  should  send 
home.  Elated  with  this  success,  she  immediately 
supplied  herself  at  a  great  expense  with  imple^ 
roents  of  agriculture,  and  almost  every  new  in- 
vented instrument  for  farming  she  could  think  of; 
with  an  abundance  of  ropes  and  machines  for  puU-^ 
ing  down  trees,  and  grubbing  np  their  roots.  Thusi 
equipped^  she  embarked  by  herself  for  the  happy 
land,  which,  to  her  sanguine  imagination  was  far 
superior  to  Potosi  or  Peru* 

After  a  fatiguing  voyage,  which  would  perhaps 
have  damped  the  ardour  of  a  mind  less  enthu- 
siastic than  her*s,  she  arrived  at  Quebec,  and  pro- 
duced her  letters  from  the  great  folks  at  home. 
But  she  soon  learnt  there  were  great  people  in 
Canada  as  well  as  in  England ;  for,  instead  of 
being  received  with  open  arms,  as  she  expected, 
and  as  one  who  incurred  much  expense  and  trouble 
to  benefit  the  colony  and  mother  country,  as  well 
as  herself,  she  was  treated  with  shyness,  and  was 
even  considered  as  rather  cracked  in  the  brain.    In 

* 

spite,  however,  of  the  mortification  she  experi- 
enced from  the  sneers  and  whispers  of  the  good 
people  of  Quebec,  she  set  off  up  the  country,  to 
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carry  her  project  into  execution.  After  experi- 
encing many  vexatious  difficulties  on  the  way,  she 
arrived  within  a  day's  journey  of  her  lands>  which 
lay  many  miles  back  from  any  settlement.  She 
put  up  for  the  night  at  a  miserable  log-hut,  in  the 
midst  of  a  gloomy  forest,  where  even  Pan  himself 
would  never  have  thought  of  venturing  in  search  of 
a  wood  nymph  :  but  scarcely  had  she  laid  herself 
down  to  rest  when  she  heard  the  report  of  a  gun, 
and  in  an  instant  two  or  three  men  rushed  into 
the  hut.  They  were  at  first  going  to  carry  her 
off;  but  upon  second  thoughts,  which  are  often 
better  than  the  first,  they  merely  begged  the  fa- 
vour to  help  themselves  to  her  money,  and  some 
other  property  she  had  brought  with  her,  which 
having  done  they  immediately  departed. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  terror  and  consterna- 
tion of  the  poor  unfortunate  lady,  who,  notwith- 
standing she  was  possessed  of  a  greater  share  of 
courage  than  generally  falls  to  her  sex,  yet  was  so 
much  alarmed  at  being  robbed  in  a  place  where 
she  expected  to  have  met  with  nothing  but  spot^ 
less  innocence^  and  pastoral  happiness,  that  she 
set  oflT  for  Quebec  the  next  morning.  .  There  she 
endeavoured  to  dispose  of  her  lands,  but  on  a  sur- 
vey being  made,  they  were  found  to  be  so  remotely 
situated,  that  nobody  would  give  any  thing  for 
them.  There  was  no  communication  but  by  narrow 
paths,  and  neither  road  nor  river  by  which  the 
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timber  might  be  carted  or  floated  from  the  spot. 
The  poor  lady  was  therefore  obliged  to  return  to 
England  iinsuccessfuK  after  incurring  a  very  great 
€X|>ense»  and  being  ex(K>sed  to  the  insulting  sneers 
of  unfeeling  strangers.  I  was  told  that  some  of 
her  ropes  and  new-invented  implenients  for  clear- 
ing land  ar^  yet  lying  in  one  of  the  merchants* 
stores  at  Quebec. 

The  American  oak  is  quicker  in  its  growth, 
but  less  durable  than  that  of  Europe.  One  spe- 
cies called  the  live  oak,  which  is  however  found 
only  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country,  is  said  by 
many  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  English 
oak  for  ship-building.  The  white  oak  is  the  best 
that  is  found  in  the  Canadian  settlements,  and  is 
chiefly  used  for  the  building  of  vessels  at  Quebec 
and  Montreal.  . 

The  birch  tree  affords  an  excellent  bark,  of 
which  the  Indians  make  canoes,  baskets,  and  co- 
vering for  their  huts  and  wigwams.     The  wood  of 
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the  black  birch  is  used  by  the  Canadians  for  carts 
and  cart-wheels,  tables,  and  other  articles  of  do- 
mestic use. 

One  of  the  most  useful  trees  in  Canada  is  the 
maple  tree  (acer  saccharinum)  which  supplies  the 
inhabitants  with  abundance  of  excellent  sugar, 
and  the  best  fire-wood.  1  have  in  a  former  chapter 
adverted  to  the  mode  of  procuring  the  sap  of  this 
tree,  and  manufacturing  it  into  sugar.    It  is  not 
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cut  down  for  fire-wood  till  exhausted  of  its  sap^ 
when  it  is  generally  preferred,  and  fetches  a  higher 
price  than  any  other  fire-wood  sold  at  market. 

There  is  another  species,  or  rather  variety, 
called  the  curled  maple,  which  is  much  used  for 
cabinet-work,  the  wood  being  very  prettily  waved 
or  curled.  It  requires  four  or  five  years  to  season, 
properly,  before  it  can  be  worked  up.  The  white 
cedar  is  plentiful  in  Canada,  and  reckoned  the 
most  durable  wood  for  posts,  railings,  and  picket- 
ing. The  red  cedar  is  scarcely  ever  met  with 
in  the  forests. ' 

Two  plants,  formerly  of  great  importance  in 
Canada,  are  now  either  almost  extirpated,  or  are 
little  noticed  as  articles  of  commerce :  these  are 
ginseng  and  capillaire.  The  former  plant  was 
found  in  great  abundance  in  the  early  settlement 
of  the  French  .in  the  colony  ;  and  large  quantities 
were  exported  to  France,  from  whence  it  was  re- 
exported to  China.  The  high  price  which  was 
given  for  it  by  the  Chinese  tempted  the  Canadians 
to  gather  the  roots  before  the  proper  time ;  not 
content  with  which,  they  employed  the  Indians 
in  travelling  through  the  country  to  collect  them 
wherever  a  root  could  be  found.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  Canadian  ginseng  soon  became  ex- 
hausted, and  at  this  day  few  plants  are  to  be  found. 
The  trade  in  capillaire  was  also  at  one  time  ex- 
tremely brisk,  but  is  now  either  exhaustied,  like 
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tbd  ginaeiig,  or  n^lected  for  more  important 
{irticleSf  A  small  quantity  is  sometimes  exported 
from  Quebec, 

The  svmaph  is  a  very  Qpmmon  shrub  in  Lower 
Ctnadfb  ASi  well  ^s  in  other  parts  of  America.  I  have 
Been  o^ly  Q|»e  fpecie^  (rhqs  gl^brunp,  I  believe), 
tliougH  there  are  one  or  two  Qth^ts.  It  grows 
9hPU.t  fivf  feet  high^i  in  hedges^  and  among  other 
^r^hSji  and  bes^rs  large  clustery  of  h^rrii^  of  a  de«p 
CfriipSQn.  The  branches  and  berries,  boiled  toge* 
^er,  or  separately,  are  very  useful  for  dyeing ;  but 
the  Canadians  seldom  put  the  fruit  to  any  other 
i)9e  t\i^n  the  making  of  vinegar.  The  berries  re- 
m^u,  on  the  plant  during  winter,  but  the  leaves 

Th^e  is  a  species  of  the  sumach  remarkable 
^  it%  poisonous  nature,  the  rhus  vernix,  but  it  is 
UtUef  l^nown  in  the  Lower  Province.  It  delights 
i^  svwpif  grounds,  and  in  the  United  States  is 
blQ W  b](  the  name  of  the  poison  tree^  Some  ex^ 
tx^r^jg^^ry  particulars  %e.  mentioned  conoerning 
\\tj^  si)f^^\fy  fKhP3e  noxious  effluvia  affect  some 
pi^plp  SQ  Jfii^chi  that  thej^  cannot  approach  the 
p\8^ce  v{}igafe  it;  grows,  or  even  expose  themselves 
t$\  th?.  ^W4  v«chich  carrier  its  poisonous  exhalation 
wi^h  i,^3  without  bavij^  their  haifids,  face,  and 
other  partiS  of  the  body  blistered  and  swelled; 
even  th^ii;  eye^  ai:e  closed  for  some  days  together, 
by  th^vipl^t;  (upK>urs  it  creates.:  yet  others  can 
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approilA  this  (riirub,  diid  hMdHt  it  ttitlkocrt  th« 
least  mtoTkttiriettce.  It  haS5  Ikj^evet^  beefi  kticHra 
to  anffect  the  httef  ^faen  til  «  Aate  of  pei^pfMtiotl^ 
btrt  then  not  \iathoiit  rubbing:  the  plant  f  iolMPlty 
between  their  hancib. 

There  is  a  plants  at  i^eed,  vetf  csraimott  in 
Lower  Canada,  catted  by  iht  Freticb  ketbi  d  lA 
puccy  {kerbe  aux  pncesy  Planiago  psylUinAy  LimJ) 
which  possesses  nearly  th^  sanfte  deleterioui  qvit^ 
fities  as  the  rhav  vemix,  or  p(^s(Om>M  iMMch^ 
being  noxious  to  sottoe^  Md  harmfe^  to  othersi  I 
have  seen  several  personsT  who  have  heen  coniln6d 
to  the  house  in  consequence  bf  havhkg  been  p€ii^ 
soned  in  the  woods  by  this  weed  f  evto  the  meM 
treading  upon  it  is  sufficient  tb  create  swdlingtf 
and  inflammations.  Yet  I  have  9ieenf  othet*  pd^pHj 
handle  ie  with  safety;  aVid  have  myself  ofMH 
pulled  it  up  by  the-  rdot^  broke!  the  steih,  itnd  e6u 
vered  my  hands'  with  the  tnifty  juice  whitcih  it 
contains;,  without  experiendYig  ^ny  diskgreeabltf 
effect.  What  property  it  is  in  the  Constitution  6t 
people  which  thus  imbibes  ot  repels  the  poisonous 
qualities  of  this  plant  1  have  never  been  able  t<y 
learn,  nor  can  F,  from  observation,  account  ft^  tC*- 

Many  gardens  are  fnlf  of  it,  which  occasiona  ifr 
to  be  considered  there  as  d  WtteA  The  roots  ap«^ 
pear  tor  spread  nndbr  ground  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  though  the  plant  may  bte*  dut  off  eterf 
year,  yet  it  springs  up  again  itt  uaclQiet  pUfce.    It 

a  F  a 
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makes  its  appearance  about  the  end  of  May,  and 
runs  up  like  the  runners  of  scarlet  beans,  entwin- 
ing itself  round  any  tree,  plant,  or  paling  that 
comes  in  its  way ;  and  if  there  is  nothing  upon 
which  the  young  shoots  can  support  themselves, 
they  adhere  to  each  other.      Their  leaves  and 
stems  are  of  a  light  green,  and  they  are  in  full 
flower  in  July.    Wherever  the  herbe  k  la  puce 
grows,  there  is  always  to  be  found  a  great  number 
of  beautiful  lady-flies  (coccinella).    They  are  co- 
vered with  a  brilliant  gold  as  long  as  they  are  on 
the  leaf,  or  retain  any  particle  of  itsjuice.    J  caught 
some  of  them,  and  'put  them  into  a  phial ;  but  ne- 
glecting to  put  some  leaves  of  the  .herbe  k  la  puce 
with  them,  they  had  by  the  next  morning  lost 
their  splendid  coat,  and  merely  resembled  the  com- 
mon red  lady-fly  which  we  have  in  England.    I 
then  caught  a  few  more,  and  having  supplied  them 
well  with  the  leaves  of  that  plant,  they  retained 
their  gold  tinge  equally  as  well  as  ii^  the  open  air. 
In  a  few  days  they  had  reduced  the  leaves  to  mere 
skeletons ;  but  as  long  as  there  remained  a  morsel 
of  the .  stalk  or  fi\>rea  to  feed  on,  their  beautiful 
appearance  continued.    I  kqit  them  upwards  of 
a  month  in  this  manner,  giving  them  occasionally 
fresh  leaves  of  the  plant,  and  admitting  the  air 
tiirough  some  holes  that  I.  pricked  in  the  paper 
with  which  I, had  covered  the  mouth  of  the  phial. 
They  would  fefed  upon  no  other  plant  than  that 
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of  the  herbe  k  la  puoe,  from  which  alone  they  de- 
rived their  beauty.  I  afterwards  gave  them  their 
liberty,  and  they  flew  away,  apparently  little  the 
worse  for  their  confinement. 

Another  plant  of  a  remarkable,  but  more  bene* 
ficial  nature,  is  the  cotton  plant,  or  as.  the  French 
call  it,  the  cotonnier,  which  grows  abundantly  in 
Lower  Canada.  As  it  delights  in  a  good  soil,  it 
forms  nearly  as  correct  a  criterion  to  judge  of  the 
quality  of  land  as  the  maple  tree ;  for,  like  it,  the 
coionnier  possesses  saccharine  qualities.  It  comes 
up  in  the  month  of  May,  much  like  asparagus ; 
and  when  it  is  nine  or  ten  inches  high,  is  cut  down, 
sold  at  market,  dressed  and  eaten  much  in  the  same 
manner.  If  left  to  grow,  it  rises  to  a  plant  about 
three  feet  high,  and  bears  a  flower  resembling  the 
lilac,  but  of  a  finer  though  weaker  fragrance.  In  the 
month  of  August  there  is  an  abundant  dew  upon 
its  leaves  and  flowers,  which  continues  for  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks.  This  being  shaken  off  into 
basons  before  or  immediately  afler  sun  rise,  a  quan- 
tity of  sweet  liquor  or  syrup  is  collected,  which 
being  boiled  down  to  a  proper  consistency,  yields 
a  very  good  sugar  resembling  honey  both  in  colour 
and  flavour.  Some  of  the  Canadian  farmers  pro- 
cure a  tolerable  quantity  of  this  sugar  for  their  fa* 
mily  use ;  but  very  little  is  ever  sold. 

The  cotormier  is  of  a  pale  dull  green,  and  its 
stem  contains  a  lactescent  liquor  similar  to  the 
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herbedhpuco,  from  which  ciroumftance  it  has 
noit  probably  keen  coasklered  by  tln^  Camduuis 
to  posfeBs  soiiie  poispnou^  prpperty :  notwith- 
standing which  they  mt  tbe  young  plants^  and 
make  sugar  of  the  ayn^  or  d(w  which  tbey  col- 
lect from  the  leaves  and  flowers ;  and  no  instance 
has  ever  occurred  of  any  deleterious  effects  having 
been  nperienced  from  it.  The  cattle>  however, 
always  avoid  it. 

The  pods  of  the  cot(mnier^   when  riper,    are 
aoraewhat  in  the  diape  of  an  egg,    only  more 
pointed  at  the  ends,  and  from  three  to  four  inches 
long.    They  contain  a  fine  white  silky  substance, 
extremely  soft,  and  resembling  cotton,  from  which 
it  takes  its  name.    The  seeds  4)f  the  plant  ate  at*- 
taohed  to  one  end  of  this  substance,  and  are  vary 
numevous.    The  Canadians  make  no  other  use  of 
the  cotton  than  as  a  substitute  for  feathers  to  fill 
their  mattresses  and  pillows  with ;  though  it  ap-  » 
pears  capable  of  being  appropriated  to  much  more 
important  uses.    Paper,  and  even  cloth,  I  should 
think,  might  be  made  from  it  with  facility.    It 
requires  no  attention  i^  the  culture,  but  springs 
\xp  wherever  it  finds  a  soil  congenial  to  its  nature. 
But  the  quality  of  its  cotton  might  possibly  be 
very  much  improved,    if  properly    cultivated  in 
plantations;  independent  of  which,  coqsiderable 
quantities  of  excellent  sugar,  appereoitly  supierior 
to  the  vwpk,  mi^t  be  coUeeted  wtth  veiry  Ul;k)e 
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trouble.  Were  I  to  reside  in  CMlula^  th^eis 
nothing  in  which  I  should  more  delight  than  in 
forming  A  large  plantation  of  the  cotonnier^  and 
endeavouring  to  bring  the  pfbduce  of  that  already 
valuable  pldnt  into  some  important  ii^i  WhifeH 
I  am  confident  might  be  done  with  vefy  Kttld 
trouble  and  expense.  I  am  only  surprised  that 
no  person  had  hitherto  treated  it  with  thfc  atten- 
tion it  merits.  As  a  plat>tatidn  for  ^gat  06ly^  it 
would  be  extremely  valuable,  and  save  tiie  ittu 
mense  labour  and  loss  of  time  which  th^  cdllec^thig 
of  the  maple  sugAr  occasions,  at  a  period  when  tfai! 
husbandman  is  inuch  wanted  on  his  farm.  Hitf 
dew  fiDm  the  cotonnier  may  be  gathered  by  ehrl-t 
dren,  tod  at  so  early  an  honr  in  the  ittof ning  thai 
it  could  never  interfere  with  the  business  of  th^ 
day.  The  boiling  of  it  down  into  sugar  is  a  simple 
process,  and  might  be  easily  eondueted  by  the 
womeD. 

There  is  a  ^hrub  Which  th6  FretfeK  also  oatf  cCM 
tonniere,  hit  it  h  of  i,  very  differeht  nattire  to  th^ 
^reeedif^  piMt  i  htA  h  <iaH&t  by  ttttnirdistt  Cb6 
ttatei'-be^h.  The  tbree^kaved  hdtelMie,  hM  the 
galium  fiMtoriuM,  artf  used  by  fher  IhdiMd  iM«f 
eianadians^  for  dyeii^.  Hie  fe^yiddtfliffiM^^ 
Io#,  and  fhe  other  ar  briflitot  red. 

A  pitM  exiled  the'  &kiMt  ir^a,  tn^fiich'  \i  mmc  wiffir 

in  the  Cttiadiail  gavdiMs,  i»  6f  a  txinxM&  flatotf^i. 
Ittittslk  rtfflS'  ufr  Ctf  AM  sKme  height,  AHd  if  has 
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much  the  same  appearance,  as  the  common  onion 
when  in  seed ;  but  it  contains  several  branches^ 
and  at  the  end  of  each  a  cluster  of  moderate  sized 
onions.  These  are  its  seed,  and  if  left  in  the  clus- 
ter  will  frequently  branch  out,  and  each  bear  other 
clusters^  but  of  a  more  diminutive  size.  The  onion 
tree  is  propagated  by  planting. 

In  the  woods  are  found  a  variety  of  wild  flowers 
and  plants^  many  of  them  as  handsome  as  those 
reared  in  gardens.  One  of  these,  which  the  French 
call  sweet  garlic,  is  extremely  pretty :  it  has  two 
large  leaves  springing  up  from  its  root,  of  a  pale 
grass  green,  between  which  its  stem  rises  to  the 
height  of  ten  or  a  dozen  inches,  bearing  about  half 
a  dozen  very  pretty  flowers,  somewhat  resembling 
in  shape  and  colour  the  blue  bell. 

Another,  denominated  the  wild  turnip,  is  also 
a  very  handsome  plant,  and  grows  to  the  height 
of  two  feet  or  more.  Its  stem  is  about  half  an  inch 
thick  at  the  root,  and  diminishes  gradually  in  size 
to  the  top.  It  is  streaked  with  green  and  brown, 
and  bears  three  large  dark  green  leaves,  spreading 
out  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  otlier  stems  branch 
out  from  the  main  one,  bearing  similar  leaves ; 
and  in  the  centre  is  a  beautiful  flower,  having  a 
slight  resemblance  to  a  tulip.  It  is  handsomely 
variegate  with  brown,  red,  green,  and  ydlow- tints 
and  streaks,  which  soften  towards  the  stem. 

The  forests  are  full  of  the  most  valuable  herbs. 
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rootSj  and  grasses^  the  properties  of  which  are  ge-* 
nerally  well  known  to  the  Indians^  and  to  many 
of  the  Canadians.  A  moss  called  by  the  French 
tripe  de  rockers^  which  I  take  to  be  the  rein  deer 
rnosS)  often  serves  the  Indian  and  Canadian  Toya- 
geurs  for  food  when  their  provisions  are  short ;  or^ 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  quite  exhausted.  They 
boil  it  down  and  drink  the  liquor,  which  is  reck-* 
oned  very  nutritive.  An  herb  called  the  Indian 
tea  is  frequently  used  as  a  substitute  for  that  of 
China^  and  considered  much  more  wholesome.  It 
has  a  pleasant  aromatic  flavour. 

Species  of  wild  oats  and  rice  grow  in  the  swamps 
and  marshes,  and  with  several  other  plants,  as  the 
sea  rye,  sea-side  pladtain,  b^r-berries,  sea-rocket, 
laurier  or  sweet  willow,  cranberr}',  juniper  tree, 
sea-side  peas,  &c.  are  used  by  the  Indians  and 
French  Canadians  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 

An  aromatic  grass,  called  Indian  grass,  is  ga- 
thered in  the  woods  by  the  Indian  women,  and 
brought  into  the  towns  for  sale*  It  has  a  very  agree- 
able fragrance,  which  it  retains  for  years.  It  is 
used  as  lavender  is  by  us,  for  scenting  clothes,  &c. 

The  Canadians  are  fond  of  sun-flowers  in  their 
gardens  and  near  their  houses,  but  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  they  turn  them  to  any  account.  At  the 
Moravian  settlement  of  Bethlehem,  in  the  United 
States,  a  considerable  manufactory  of  oil  is  carried 
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on  from  these  flow  rs  by  the  brethren^  an  example 
whidi  I  think  is  worthy  of  imitation  in  England 
as  well  as  in  Canada^  The  seed  must  be  Sown  in 
a  good  soil^  and  about  three  feet  distant  from  each 
other,  in  a  small  hole.  When  the  plant  is  about 
a  yard  high,  it  must  be  hilled  round  with  mould. 
An  acre  of  land  will  produce  abbut  forty  or  fifty 
bushels  of  seed^  ^ich  will  yield  as  many  gallons 
of  oil. 

The  seeds,  when  quite  ripe^  are  hulled,  and 
afterwards  reduced  to  a  powder.  They  are  then 
put  into  a  strong  bag  of  woollen  or  canvas  clotb^ 
and  placed  between  the  iron  plates  of  a  press^  by 
which  the  oil  is  expressed  into  proper  vessels, 
which  are  placed  underneath  to  receive  it.  The 
plates  of  the  press  are  often  heated ;  but  oil  drawn 
from  cold  plates  is  best,  and  will  keep  much  longer, 
for  the  beat  is  apt  to  make  the  other  rancid,  though 
it  produces  a  larger  quantity  of  oil. 

In  a  cold  season  a  certain  degree  of  heat  is  ne^ 
cessary ;  but  when  the  oil  is  wanted  for  aliment, 
or  medicine,  the  plates  should  be  heated  by  bdiU 
ing  water  only.  Sometimes,  when  the  bruised 
seed  is  dry,  it  may  be  exposed  to  the  steam  of 
boiling  water,  when  tied  up  in  a  bag. 

Every  expressed  oil,  when  pure  and  fndk,  and 
obtained  with  caution,  is  as  void  of  acrimony,  aftd 
free  from  any  particular  taste  or  ame^  aa  Florttlce 
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oiL  The  9un-fiower  oil  is  extremely  inild»  and 
may  be  used  for  sallad^  and  all  the  purposes  for 
which  olive  oil  is  now  used. 

Hemp  and  flax  are  both  natives  of  the  North 
American  continent*  Father  Hennepin  found 
the  former  growing  wild  in  the  country  of  the 
Illinois,  and  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  in  his  tra* 
vels  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  met  with  flax  in  the 
interior,  where  no  European  was  ever  known  to 
have  been  before.  There  is  also  another  plants 
a  native  of  Canada  and  other  parts  of  North 
America,  known  by  the  name  of  Indian  hemp. 
It  is  spoken  of  in  the  American  Philosophical 
Transactions,  published  at  Philadelphia,  in  the 
following  manner :  ^*  This  plant  grows  in  inany 
places,  but  delights  more  particularly  in  light 
sandy  soils.  Its  bark  is  so  strong  that  the  Indians 
make  use  of  it  for  bow-strings.  Could  we  but 
And  a  method  of  separating  and  softening  its  fibreSj 
so  as  to  render  it  fit  to  be  spun  into  fine  thready 
it  might  serve  as  a  substitute  for  flax  and  b^mp. 
This  plant  deserves  to  be  cultivated  on  another 
account.  The  pod  it  bears  contains  a  substance^i 
that  from  its  softness  and  elasticity  might  be 
used  instead  of  the  finest  down.'  Its  culture  is 
eaay>  iMsmuch  aa  its  root,  which  penetrates  deep 
into  (be  esrtb>  survives  the  winter,  and  shoots  out 
fire$k  4taUu  every  spring.  Five  or  ^ix  years  after 
being  90Wn^  it  is  in  its  greatest  perfection.** 
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It  may  therefore  be  truly  said  that  Canada  is  a 
hemp  country ;  even  more  so  than  Russia  or  Po- 
land Yet^  will  it  be  credited,  that  though  we  have 
had  the  two  provinces  in  our  possession  full  half 
a  century,  in  1808  not  a  single  ton  of  hemp  had 
ever  been  procured  from  them,  while  we  have  been 
paying  to  foreign  powers,  often  our  very  enemies, 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  annually  for  that 
important  article. 

The  Canadians  cultivate  flax  merely  for  their 
own  domestic  use,  but  a  few  hundred  bushels  of 
Knseed  are    sometimes  exported    from    Quebec. 
Hemp  is  to  be  seen  growing  in  a  wild  unculti- 
vated state  round  their  houses,  where  it  runs  into 
large  plants  of  seven  or  eight  feet  in  height ;  but 
it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  producing  seed  for 
their  birds,  beyond  which,  they  never  concern 
themselves  ^bout  it.    The  soil  and  climate  are 
admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  hemp,  and 
are  in  every  respect  as  favourable  to  it  as  Russia 
and  Poland.     It  is  a  very  tenacious  plant,  and  is 
with  difficulty  rooted  out,  where  it  has  grown  for 
any  length  of  time.     In  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood of  Three  Rivers,  though  a  very  sandy  and 
otherwise  barren   soil,   it   springs  up  in  almost 
every  garden,  and  lines  the  banks  of  the  river 
almost  to  the  water^s  edge.     Yet  no  other  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  it,  than  for  the  purpose  before 
mentioned.    It  may  perhaps  be  worthy  of  remark. 
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that  birds  of  every  description  in  Canada  are  fed 
wholly  upon  hemp-seed. 

Hemp  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  and  valua- 
ble productions  of  the  earth.  It  enriches  the 
cultivator,  and  furnishes  shipping  with  the  most 
useful  and  important  part  of  its  equipment.  The 
several  processes  of  hemp  also  benefit  the  state, 
by  employing  many  hands  that  could  not  be  so 
usefully  and  profitably  engaged  in  other  occupa- 
tions. The  advantage,  therefore,  which  a  country 
must  derive  from  the  culture  and  manufacture  of 
hemp,  throughout  its  several  branches,  cannot  be 
doubted,  andl  is  sufiictently  proved  by  the  im- 
portance which  Russia  has  derived  from  her  com- 
merce in  that  article;  by  which  she  has,  in  a 
manner,  rendered  the  greatest  navy  in  the  world 
dependant  upon  her  will  and  caprice.  The  wa-. 
vering  conduct  of  that  power  has  often  threatened 
us  with  the  stoppage  of  our  marine  stores ;  and,  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  northern  powers,  she 
has  at  times  found  it  no  unprofitable  instrument 
to  hold  in  terror  em  over  us.  That  we  have  never 
yet  experienced  any  sensible  difficulty  for  the 
want  of  naval  stores  has  been  more  owing  to  a 
variety  of  fortunate  events^  which  have  dissolved 
or  rendered  defective  their  coalitions,  than  to  the 
supplies  we  may  have  received  from  any  other 
quarter. 

While  such  was  the  precarious  state  of  our 
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intercx)urse  with  the  northern  powers  at  various 
periods^  and  the  uncertainty  of  bdng  able  any 
kmger  to  procure  our  usual  supplies  of  naval  stores^ 
espiedally  hemp ;  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  and 
regret  to  all,  that  government  was  not  aWe  to 
procure  those  essential  articles  from  our  colonies 
abroad. .  Gmada,  in  particular,  was  we!l  known 
to  be  capable  of  afibrding  every  article  as  good, 
and  in  equ^l  plenty,  as  those  we  derived  from  the 
Baltic ;  provided  the  attainment  of  those  supplies 
was  made  a  national  concern.  It  was  evident  that 
government  must  interfere ;  for  individuals^  if  they 
possessed  the  abilities,  hdd  not  the  means  of  ac-* 
complishing  such  an  important  object. 

At  length,  the  attention  of  Government  waa 
roused  to  the  necessity  of  procuring  hemp  from 
some  of  our  own  settlements;  and  in  the  year 
1800,  the  lords  of  the  council  for  trade  and  plan- 
tations  took  into  their  consideral!icm  the  meana 
by  whieh  they  might  introduce  the  culture  of 
that  plant  in   the  East  Indies,  and  the  British 
colonies  of  North  America.    Revious,  however, 
to  this,  various  experiments  had  been  indirectly 
tri^  IB  Canada,  and  considerable  sums  of  money 
expended  for  several'  years,  but  ho  other  encou- 
ragement was  held  forth  than  bounties  and  medals: 
compensations  of  too  trifling  a  nature  to  infhienoer 
a  people  naturally  indolent,  and   to  overcome  & 
variety  of  obstacles  of  another  dkscTtpAoii.    The 
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public  money,  however^  was  annually  expended^ 
abandant  supplies  of  hemp^seed  and  manufactur- 
ing implements  were  sent  out ;  and  the  govern- 
ment agents  appeared  to  be  actively  engaged  in 
furthering  this  important  concern,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  Eighteen  or  twenty  years  elapsed,  and 
not  a  hundred  weight  of  hemp  had  been  sent 
home. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
endeavoured  to  bring  the  culture  of  hemp  to  a 
successful  issue,  and  determined  not  to  confine 
their  inquiries  to  Canada  alone,  they  caused 
several  experiments  to  be  tried  in  llie  East  Indies, 
and  for  two  or  three  years  their  exertions  were  in« 
defatigable.  No  better  success,  however,  attended 
their  endeavours  (though  larger  bounties  were 
offered,  and  new  machines  sent  out)  than  had 
been  before  experienced  in  Canada.  Why  the 
culture  of  hemp  did  not  succeed  in  the  East  Indies, 
I  have  never  correctly  ascertained;  but  I  have  heard 
that  the  cHmate  is  too  hot,  and  that  the  hemp 
grows  too  fine  for  large  cordage.  As  to  Canada, 
a  variety  of  obstacles  were  enumerated  as  the 
reason  of  its  not  succeeding  in  that  country. 
Among  the  rest,  Mr.  Vondenvelden,  of  Quebec, 
wrote  to  the  Society  of  Arta  that  its  failure  might 
be  attributed  to  the  attachment  of  the  Canadians 
tp  old  customs ;  and  to  the  opposition  and  preju- 
dice of  the  Romish  clergy,  the  wheat  merchants. 
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and  the  seigniors :  The  first  of  whom_  depend  for 
tithes ;  th^  second  for  success  in  trade ;  and  the 
third  for  the  employment  of  their  mills^  the  chief 
source  of  their  revenues,  upon  abundant  crops  of 
wheat ;  which  they  conceived  the  introduction  of 
the  culture  of  hemp  would  partly,  if  not  totally 
annihilate.    The  idleness  of  the  Canadians,  the 
scarcity  of  working  hands,  and  the  scanty  popu- 
lation, were  also  enumerated  among  the  greatest 
obstacles   to  the    culture   of   hemp  in  Canada. 
Thus,  after  so  many  years*  exertion,  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  upwards  of  40,000/.,   we  were  still 
obliged  to  trust  to  the  precarious  supplies  of  that 
essential  article  from  a  foreign  power ;  who,  what- 
ever his  real  interest  or  inclination  might  have 
been,  has  several  times  been  obliged  to  become 
our  enemy.  > 

It  appears,  nevertheless,  from  several  recent 
volumes  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  that  the  culture  of 
hemp  in  Canada  was  not  an  hopeless  undertaking* 
but  that  it  required  proper  people  to  conduct  it, 
and  a  sufficient  capital  to  carry  it  into  execution. 
In  their  preface  to  volume  21st.  the  Society  say 
**  That  they  have  ascertained  by  actual  experiments, 
that  Canada  can  furnish  hemp  equal  in  quality  for 
the  uses  of  the  navy  to  that  from  the  Baltic^  and  it 
is  hoped  that  Grovemment  will  attend  to  that  point 
upon  which  the  balance  now  stands  suspended^  as 


the  scale  may  be  brought  to  preponderate  for  ever 
to  the  nationd  advantagej  if  oar  govemmeDt  mSl 
purchase  from  our  own  colonies  on  fair  terniB  with 
ready  money^  and  by  proper  agents,  that  article 
fer  which,  the  same  sums  must  else  be  paid  to 
foreign  powers^  of  tvh&$e  deUberatiarm  tot  ftmft 
9iher%aiie  tiahd  in  aufe.** 

In  the  preface  to  their  12d  volume^  the  Society 
observe  that  ^*  Every  man  is  sensible  of  providing 
supplies  of  this  kind  from  our  own  colonie^^  and* 
in  our  last  prefiioe  we  etpressed  our  wishes  that 
government  Would  attend  to  that  important  point. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  grtmers  of  hemp  in  Cb- 
9Mda  huve  no4  capitak  to  give  tnedii  upon,  nor  art 
the  icuitivator^  merckttfM/*  From  this  it  appears, 
that  the  Society  Were  of  opinion  that  the  govern- 
ment did  not  offer  sufficient  support  or  encourage^ 
ment,  to  carry  the  cultuie  of  hemp  properly  into 
effect ;  and  that  it  was  left  in  the  hands  of  ignorant 
or  interested  agents,  who  lodced  only  to  their  own 
private  emolument.  If  such  was  the  opinion  of 
the  Society,  it  has  since  been  fhlly  verified  by  the 
treatment  my  uncle  eiperienced  in  the  course  of 
his  undertaking;  not  however  that  the.Ieast  blame, 
as  far  as  I  know,  can  attach  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
whose  exertions  seem  to  have  been  directed  wholly 
to  the  good  of  the  country,  and  the  accomplish-^ 
ment  of  the  important  object  which  they  had  in 
view.    That  they  were  unsuccessful,  must  be  at^ 
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tributed  chiefly  to  their  want  of  information  re- 
specting the  real  state  of  Canada,  and  relying  too 
much  upon  the  fallacious  representations  of  in- 
terested people  in  that  country. 

As  far  as  is  known  at  present,  we  cannot  pro- 
cure a  ton  of  hemp  from  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  The  United  States  have  not  enough  for 
their  own  consumption ;  and  even  they  see  the 
necessity  of  cultivating  hemp  within  their  own 
territories.  Their  newspapers,  of  late,  have  been 
filled  with  exhortations  and  instructions  to  the 
people  upon  that  subject  In  the  East  Indies  the 
Board  of  Trade  have  tried  several  experiments, 
but  they  have  never  answered.  Canada  is  the 
only  country  in  our  possession,  properly  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  hemp.  It  is  formed  by  nature 
for  it ;  and  as  fine  hemp  has  been  grown  there^ 
as  ^ver  came  from  Russia. 

As  the  cultivatioa  of  hemp  in  Canada  is  a  na- 
tional  concern,  so  it  ought  to  be  the  subject  of 
parliamentary  consideration.  If  at  peace  with 
Russia,  I  own  that  we  could  hardly  venture  upon 
so  much  publicity,  without  giving  of&nce ;  but, 
in  a  state  of  hostility,  no  such  delicacy  can  pos- 
sibly exist.  Parliament  is  certainly  best  able-  to 
judge  of  the  propriety  of  throwing  off  our  de- 
pendence upon  the  Northern  Powers  for  our 
marine  supplies ;  or  whether  it  is  better  policy  to 
remain  as  we  are. 
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It  undoubtedly  appears  a  self-evident  principle, 
that  to  encourage  the  agriculture  and  commerce 
of  our  own  colonies,  is  more  advantageous  than 
to  encourage  those  of  a  foreign  country ;  and  that 
procuring  our  most  essential  articles  from  dur  own 
people,  is  safer  than  trusting  to  the  precarious 
will  of  an  enemy.  There,  however,  may  be  reasons 
which  might  dictate  a  policy  diametrically  oppo- 
site ;  not  that  I  believe  such  reasons  do  exist,  but 
a  subject  of  so  much  importance  can  be  properly 
investigated  only  by  those  who  are  thoroughly 
initiated  in  the  grand  arcana  of  politics.  At  all 
events,  the  mode  hitherto  adopted  for  the  culture 
of  hemp  in  Canada,  and  which  is  still  going  on, 
will  never  produce  the  desired  effect.  Things 
must  be  put  upon  a  very  different  footing,  if  suc- 
cess is '  ever  meant  to  be  the  result.  To  continue 
a  system  so  cramped  and  confined  in  its  operation, 
is  to  continue  an  unnecessary  waste  of  the  public 
money,  without  the  least  prospect  of  benefiting 
the  country. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  chapter  without  no- 
ticing the  success  of  the  Earl  of  Shannon,  in  the 
cultivation  of  hemp  in  Ireland.  His  Lordship, 
in  the  course  of  last  year,  is  said  to  have  made 
upwards  of  IOC/,  per  acre  by  his  valuable  crop* 
I  am  not  informed  of  the  extent  of  his  Lordship's* 
efforts ;  but  they  sufficiently  prove  that  tlje  culti* 
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Vttion  of  hemp  in  our  own  dominiom  ig  not  an 
idle  speculation  ;  and  that,  with  adequate  encou- 
lagement^  we  might  iq  a  few  yeara  become  totally 
independent  of  the  northern  powen^  fiir  oar  sup* 
plies  of  that  very  important  artide. 
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CHAPTER  XXIf . 

r 

LtaiDB  Quebec — Mode  of  TravelUnff^^team  BoMi 
'^^Schooners*-^Foyage  to  Three  Rivers^--^Beaii^ 
iifid  Scenes-^ Eel  Traps  —  Spearing  lUh  bjf 
Torch  Lighi^^Second  Journey  io  Three  Jtioers 
by  Land — Pats  the  River  at  Cape  RaugO'-^ 
Arrive  at  Jacques  Cariier — Rapid  Torrentr^ 
New  Bridge — Post  House — Monsieur  Gamoux 
the  Blacksmith — Deschambaudt — Seigniory  of 
Grondines — St.  Anne — Charles  Lanaudiere,  Esq. 
Grand  Foyer  of  the  Province^^Batiscan—Iron 
Works — Champlain^^Rivulets  ^^Bridges^^Ca^ 
nadian  Farm^-^Roman  Catholic  Crosses-^Post 
House  at  Cape  Madelaifie'^Arrival  at  Three 
Rivers. 

Mt  firsts  excursion  to  Thre^  Rivers  woB  hj 
water ;  a  tnode  of  travelling  not  always  very 
agreeable,  when  ascending  the  river.  The  nu- 
merous rapids,  and  strong  car  rents,  wluch  cooi* 
mence  at  the  Richlieo,  about  45  miles  above 
Quebec^  render  the  vcyyage  extremely  te(Uou% 
imless  you  are  fiivoured  wkh  a  strong  easterly 
As  we  had  a  oonMderaUe  quantity  of  ma* 
j6 
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chinery,  agricultural  implements,  &c.  to  remove, 
we  chartered  one  of  the  schooners  which  sail  re- 
gularly  between  Quebec*  and  Montreal.  These 
vessels  range  from  30  to  100  tons»  and  being 
merely  adapted  "  for  burthen,  afford  very  poor  ac- 
commodation for  passengers.  Few  of  the  inha- 
bitants, indeed^  ever  take  their  passage  in  them, 
except  upon  the  voyage  down  the  river  from 
Montreal  to  Quebec,  which  is  generally  accom- 
plished in  two  days;  and  even  with  contrary  winds 
is  seldom  more  than  four  or  five  days.  The  people 
are  obliged  to  take  provisions  with  them,  and  go 
on  shore  at  night  to  sleep  at  a  farm  house,  unless 
they  take  a  mattress  with  them ;  for  the  cabin, 
which  is  extremely  small,  contains  no  other  bed 
than  the  master's.  The  Frenchmen  who  com- 
mand these  vessels,  are  also  not  very  nice  in  their 
manner  of  living,  and  the  cabin  is  consequently 
always  in  a  filthy  condition.  The  passage  money 
is  a  dollar  from  Quebec  to  Three  Rivers,  and  two 
dollars  to  Montreal — cheap  enough  if  the  accom- 
modation's were  more  decent.  I  should  think  a 
steam  boat  similar  to  that  which  runs  on  the  north 
river,  between  Albany  and  New  York,  only  on  a 
smaHer  scale,  would  answer  extremely  well  on 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  where,  without  a  fair  wind, 
vessels  are  often  upwards  of  a  month  getting  up  to 
Montreal,  a  distance  of  only  1 80  miles  from  Que- 
bec*    It  might  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
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ing  merchandise  as  well  as  pa.ssengers*  The  Ame- 
rican steam  boat  frequently  goes  a  distance  of  l6o 
miles,  against  tvind  and  tide,  in  less  than  two 
days.  It  runs  between  Albany  and  New  York 
regularly  twice  a  week. 

The  river  St.  Lawrence,  all  the  way  up  on  both 
tides,  affords  a  variety  of  the  most  beautiful  pros- 
pects. As  far  as  the  rapids  of  Richlieu,  theshoras 
are  steep,  rugged,  and  lofty;  in  some  places  pro* 
jecting  into  the  river  in  the  form  of  small  capes 
and  promontories ;  and  in  others^  receding  into 
innumerable  coves  and  bays^  which  in  manyj)art8 
expand  the  river  to.  a  considerable  breadth.  The 
banks  are  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs  of  various 
kinds,  except  in  a  few  places  where  the  black  lime-^ 
slate, .  or  lime-stone  rock,  shivers  in  thin  pieces  or 
moulders  into  dust.  On  the  summit  of  the  shores, 
the  white  farm  houses,  and  neat  churches,  placed 
at  almost  regular  distances,  appear  at  intervals 
between  clumps  of  trees  and  rich  meadows.  In 
other  parts  the  shores  are  seen  sloping  into  culti- 
vated valleys  covered  with  a  beautiful  rich  verdure^* 
and  adorned  with  small  neat  villages,  in  which  the 
church,  the  houses  of  the  cur6  and  the  seignior, 
are  generally  the  most  conspicuous.  Thick  um- 
brageous forests,  and  distant  mountains  whose 
summits  mingle  with  the  clouds,  complete  the 
charming  scenery,  which  is  viewed  to  great  ad- 
vantage during  8  voyage  up  the  river^  and  which 


p^aeotatotbacy^awKxamw      th«;  moil  ben* 

In  wff ral  plwet  ttong  ihoi^  tb<^  Caudiaaii 
plwQ  hor^lei^  3U8i  bejwnd  lov  water  umrk^  &m 
the  purpose  of  catching  eeb,.  kPn  A  nowbtg  o€ 
btaketa  ot  tn^pm  are  placed  hatweea  the  h wdfes^ 
vhieh  are  cawrtd  a*  high  water,  and  as  the  tkfe 
«bhadowii5  khe  «^  aod  other  fish,  bury  themadsrai^ 
theaek^  and  ace  eaoly  talmk  Another  ewiow 
moif^  of  fifihtDg  is.  also  practiaed  by  the  Canedioas 
aed  IiidtaM;L  they  go  iik  thdc  caooea  on  thetiw 
afc  nig^,  the  darker  the  better^  for  the  purpose  of 
spearing  salflaoii  and  the  kiger  speciea  of  iab>  hf 
torcki  light*  Tbejr  ean.  see  the  £sh  to  a  oonsitiev* 
able  depths  and  are  extremely  expert  at  apeaam; 
tbenik  Tbey  are  very  feud  of  tiiia  apo«t»«  and 
pnisue  it  with  much  andity. 

Ahoot  a  month  aAei^  I  had.  oocaaien  toga  to 
Quebec^  and  on  my  retsmi  again*  ti»>  Throe  liiiiem 
L  travelled  hy  lamL  It  waa  then  die  latter  end 
o£  Octdoer,  aol  the  coad>.  for  the  first  stage  oufteif 
Qufibef^  waa  exJbrondly  had.  The  jooracj  hy  bond 
would  be  more  pleaaant  i£  performed  in  cemfi3rl<«> 
abfe  vehiekff;  hot  the  Canadian  posfc  crfashesarr 
veiy  ill  adapted  fior  a  kmg  jaucney:  tlu^  afibndt 
imdoer  shelter  ftom  the  pouting  vmUy  the  scorch^ 
ing  beamsiof  the  sun^  noo  theheasrjf^  dews  of  the. 
night  The  dmver  alsKi,  by  sittsng  i«  fisn^  pmaee 
ib  down^  flDsdrandesa  the  tssaeUeif s  9Bali  vevj'wa* 
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ca^ ;  and  at  every  nine  or  ten  miles  he  has  to 
itep  into  a  fresh  Tehide.'  The  post^hoUKS  ara 
regohted  by  an  act  of  the  provincial  parliameol, 
which  enjoins  the  proprietors  to  keep  a  certaiB 
number  of  horses^  calashes^  and  carioles^  ready  at 
aU  hcmra  of  fhe  day  and  night  for  the  accomnio*' 
dadon  of  faravetters^  and  in  general  very  little 
delay  is  occasioned.  The  price  of  travetKng  ia 
alsor^^ukted  bytbeact,  and  a  paper  containing 
Ifae  sum  to  be  paid  from  stage  to  stage  is  stock 
up  in  every  po8t«house.  It  cost  me  from  Quebec 
to  Three  Rivers,  including  provisions  which  I 
tcnk  with  me,  aboot  ten  dollars,  or  forty-five  ^il* 
linga  sterling,  tor  go  miles.  The  regulated  price 
ia  one  shilling  currency  per  league :  but  the  stage 
into  and  out  of  the  town  is  charged  two  or  three 
ahiilings  per  league,  on  account  of  the  greater  ex- 
pense of  keeptog  the  horses  than  in  the  country. 
These  ia  no  post  estaUished  on  the  left  bank  of 
tiK  river. 

I  left  Quebec  aboat  noon,  and  at  the  end  of 
Ae  first  stage  of  three  leagues  passed  the  river 
of  Cape  Roage  ia  a  kind  of  scow  or  fkt-bottomed 
bdht,  secured  to*  m  rope  stretched  across  the  riven 
At  this  ferry,  or  traverse,  fourpenee  is  charged  for 
passmfg  with  the  horse  and  calash.  From  thenoe 
we  poceeded  to  the  post-house  about  a  bondred 
yards  farmer,  where  I  got  into  another  criasb, 
I  Itad  M  ooeasiow  tactoss  aoy  mora  livers  till  we 
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arrived  at  Jacques  Cartier,  about  36  miles  /rom 
Quebec.  This  river,  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  navigator  who  first  explored  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, is  frequentl)^  very  dangerous  to  cross,  on 
account  of  the  extreme  rapidity  of  the  current^ 
occasioned  by  the  broken  rocky  bed  over  which 
the  waters  precipitate  themselves  into  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

It  was  dark  when  I  arrived,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  alight  from  the  calash,  and  .walk  down  a  steep 
winding  road  to  the  river,  which  runs  through  a 
narrow  valley  inclosed  on  both-  sides    by  lofty 
heights.    The  canoe  was  conducted  by  one  man, 
who  held  on  by  a  rope  stretched  across  the  river, 
and  secured  to  posts ;  and  such  was  the  impetu- 
osity of  the  current,  that  his  strength  was  barely 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  canoe  from  being  carried 
away  by  the  stream.     A  considerable  way  up  the 
river,  a  handsome  bridge  has  been  erected  within 
these  few  years ;  but  the  distance  is  too  great  from 
the  post-road  for  travellers  to  pass  over  it,  except 
in  the  sprir^orfall  of  the  year,  when  the  ferry  i& 
at  times  impassable  without  great  danger. 

On  arriving  at  the  other  side,  *  I  proceeded  Qp 
the  hill  with  the  calash-driver,  who  carried  wy 
portmanteau  to  the  post-house.  Here  I  found 
the  family  at  supper ;  but,  I  was  told,  they  could 
not  afford  me  any  accommodation  (or  the  night. 
It  being  extremely  dark,  I  was  not  much  inctined 
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to  travel  any  further,  and  therefore  inquired  if  I 
could  get  a  bed  in  the  neighbourhood :  this  how- 
ever I  found  could  not  be  procured  nearer  than 
three  miles,  at  Cape  Sant^,  where  a  blacksmith, 
of  the  name  of  Gamoux,  keeps  a  house  for  the 
accommodation   of  travellers:    upon  this,  I  got 
into  a  calash,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  was  set 
down  at  Monsieur  Gamoux's.    The  house  is  small, 
but  every  thing  is  neat  and  clean ;  a  very  uncom- 
mon circumstance  in  the  postrhouses.     Monsieur 
Garnoux,  who,  by  the  bye,  is  a  very  decent  black- 
smith, received  me  very  politely,  and  handed  me 
out  of  the  calash  into  his  best  room.     Though  it 
was  Sunday  night,  he  had  not  much  in  his  larder. 
Tea  or  coffee,  and  bread  and  butter,  were  all  that 
he  could  furnish.      I  had,  however,  a  tolerable 
good  larder  of  my  own  in  a  basket,  and  therefore 
did  not  feel  the  want  of  any  thing  but  rest ;  which, 
after  supper,  I  procured  in  a  very  decent  bed. 

At  day.break,  the  calash  from  the  post-lK)use 
was  at  the  door:  having  breakfasted,  and  paid 
four  shillings  for  my  entertainment,  I  took  leave 
of  the  blacksmith,  and  proceeded  on  my  journey. 
The  accommodations  at  this  house  are  the  best 
on  the  road,  between  Quebec  and  Three  Rivers ; 
and  I  would  advise  all  travellers  between  those 
towns,  to  take  up  their  abode  for  the  night  at 
Monsieur  Gamoux*s,  in  preference  to  any  of  the 
post-houses. 
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After  paising  through  the  seigniory  of  Des- 
chambaiilt^  I  came  to  Grondines,  the  poorest 
seigniory  in  Lower  Canada.  The  soil  barely 
oarers  an  immense  bed  of  stone^  and  can  scarcely 
Mpply  the  inhabitants  with  the  necessaries  of 
life.  Its  present  seignior  is  Mr.  Moses  Hart,  of 
Three  Rivers,  who  possibly  tarns  it  to  some  ac- 
count in  the  making  of  pot^asb,  &c. ;  though  he 
told  mej  that  be  one  year  derived  upwards  of  80/. 
for  his  lods  ei  venis  only.  Its  former  proprietor 
mined  himself  by  sanguine  speculations  in  the 
culture  of  corn,  and  went  to  a  very  great  expense 
in  the  erection  of  mills,  kc. 

The  next  seigniory,  called  St*  Ann's,  is  the 
property  of  Charles  Lanaudiere,  Esq.  Grand 
Voyer  of  the  province.  In  some  parts  it  lies 
very  low,  and  in  the  spring  is  usually  inundated, 
which  occasions  the  post-road  to  be  situated  fur- 
ther from  the  river  than  it  is  in  other  seigniories, 
where  it  winds  along  the  summits  of  the  lofty 
banks  which  overlook  the  river,  or  along  the 
borders  of  delightful  vallqrs.  Mr.  Lanaudiere  is 
one  of  the  most  respectable  French  gentlemen  in 
the  colony.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  army  of  6e* 
neral  Montcalm,  arid  was  wounded  on  the  plains 
of  Abraham.  He  is  now  between  seventy  and 
eighty  years  of  age,  yet  possesses  every  fiu:alty  in 
such  admirable  preservation,  that  he  does  not 
appear  more  than  fifty ;  and  is  more  active  and 


intelligent  than  many  men  at  that  age.  He  ie 
sincerely  attached  to  the  British  government ;  and 
in  hie  conduct^  his  manners^  and  his  princtptes^ 
appears  to  be,  in  every  respect^  a  complete  £n*> 
glishman.  Many  years  ago^  Mr.  Lanaudiere  vi*- 
siled  England,  where  he  lived  in  the  first  circles^ 
and  is,  of  course,  well  known  to  several  of  the 
Princes.  On  his  return  to  Canada,  he  was  ap» 
pointed  Grand  Voyer  of  the  Province.  This 
office  requires  him  to  make  an  annual  circuit  of 
Lower  Canada,  to  inspect  the  state  of  the  roads, 
bridges,  &c.  in  the  several  parishes.  He  has  a 
salary  of  5001.  per  annum.  There  are  also  Grand 
Voyers  of  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Three  Rivers, 
who  superintend  their  respective  districts,  and 
are  subordinate  to  the  Grand  Voyer  of  the  Pro* 
vince.  Mr.  Lanaudiere  possesses  the  esteem  of 
his  countrymen,  and  of  every  English  gentleman 
that  arrives  m  the  country,  who  always  meets  with 
«  hearty  welcome  at  his  house. 

The  next  seigniory  is  Batiscan^  where  the 
abundance  of  iron  ore  that  was  discovered,  de* 
termined  several  of  its  proprietors  to  establish  an 
iron-foundry  and  forge,  upon  similar  principles 
to  those  of  Three  Rivers.  At  present,  I  am  told, 
it  is  a  losing  concern,  and  two  of  the  partners 
have  lately  withdrawn  their  shares;  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  they  will  succeed,  as  every 
thing  which  tends  to  increase  the  manufactures 
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and  commerce  of  a  new  country  cannot  fail  to  be 
beneficiaL 

Champlain^  which  is  situated  next  to  Balis- 
can,  is  an  extensive  seigniory,  being  upwards  of 
eighteen  miles  in  length,  and  of  considerable 
depth.  Its  soil  consists  of  a  sandy  loam,  in  many 
parts  of  the  colour  of  yellow  ochre.  Several 
small  springs  are  met  with  in  different  parts  of 
the  seigniory ;  they  form  little  rivulets,  which  run 
across  the  road  into  the  river.  A  few  loose  logs 
of  wood  are  thrown  over  them,  by  way  of  bridges. 
These  little  streams  are  found  more  or  less  along 
the  road,  from  one  end.  of  the  country'  to  the 
other,  and  with  the  ditches  that  are  cut  by  the 
farmers,  between  their  respective  grounds,  are 
always  covered  by  loose  logs,  which  shake  the 
calash  very  much  in  passing  over  them,  and 
would  break  the  springs,  were  they  constructed 
of  steel,  instead  of  leather. 

The  farms  situate  along  the  roads  in  Lower 
Canada  are  generally  cleared  of  trees  for  about  a 
mile  back.  They  are  seldom  more  than  two  or 
three  acres  in  breadth,  but  run  back  into  the 
woods  to  more  than  ninety  or  a  hundred  acres. 
The  Canadians  sufTer  few  trees  to  remain  near 
their  houses,  on  account  of  the  musquitoes :  this, 
with  the  wooden  railings  and  fences,  have  rather 
a  naked  appearance,  compared  with  the  hedges 
and  rows  of  trees  planted  along  the  roads  in 
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England.  There  is,  however,  upon  the  whole, 
a  neatness  in  the  c^iltivated  parts  of  Canada,  that 
is  seldom  met  with  in  the  United  States,  except 
in  very  old  settlements.  This  neatness  is  occa- 
sioned by  clearing  the  land  of  the  stumps  of  trees, 
and  fencing  in  their  farms  with  more  regularity 
than  is  the  practice  in  the  States,  where  the 
slovenly  zig-zag  or  worm  fence  is  very  prevalent* 
The  Americans,  however,  have  the  advantage  in 
the  appearance  of  their  houses  and  other  buildings. 

By  the  road  side,  a  few  crosses  still  remain  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  traveller,  who  for- 
merly, if  he  was  a  pious  Catholic,  would  kneel 
down  and  utter  a  short  prayer,  or  pull  off  his  hat 
with  the  greatest  reverence ;  but  at  present,  the 
number  of  crosses  is  greatly  diminished,  and  the 
few  that  remain  are  but  little  noticed.  They  are 
commonly  about  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  and 
adorned  with  all  the  instruments  which  the  Jews 
are  supposed  to  have  employed  in  the  crucifixion 
of  our  Saviour,  viz.  the  hammer,  nails,  pincers, 
a  flask  of  vinegar,  sponge,  ladder,  and  the  spear 
with  which  the  soldier  pierced  his  side.  The 
crown  of  thorns  is  placed  in  -  the  centre  of  the 
cross,  and  the  cock  which  crowed  when  Peter  de- 
nied  our  Saviour  is  always  placed  at  the  top. 
Some  of  these  crosses  are  railed  in ;  and  passing 
through  St.  Augustine  on  the  Sunday  I  left  Que- 
bec, I  saw  several  of  the  Canadian  men  and  women 
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kneeling  and  prayings  apparently  with  great  de- 
votioD,  till  the  sound  of  the  calash  passings  dreur 
their  attention  to  a  more  irreverent  object.  One 
of  the  men  who  drove  the  calash  that  day,  always 
crossed  himself  whenever  we  passed^any  of  those 
holy  mementos ;  the  others  never  took  any  notice 
of  them. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  post-house  of  Cape  Mi|- 
delaine^  in  Champlain,  I  embarked  in  a  canoe  for 
Three  Rivers,  that  passage  Wing  generally  pre- 
ferred  to  the  ferry,  which  is  situated  a  few  miles 
up  the  St.  Maurice  river.  It  took  us  nearly  an 
hour  to  reach  the  town,  as  we  had  to  pass  outside 
of  two  islands  seated  at  the  entrance  of  the  St. 
Maurice.  This  river,  in  disemboguing  itself  into 
the  St.  Lawrence,  is  divided  into  three  channels 
by  these  two  islands ;  from  which  circumstance  it 
was  denominated  Three  Rivers,  and  gave  name  to 
the  town  which  is  built  at  the  confluence  of  the 
St.  Lawrence^  and  one  of  the  channels. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

T^omn  of  Three  Rivers— 'Hotues'^StreeiS'-^MuS'- 
guitoes—^  Fleas  "^  Baron  La  Hontan*'^  Public 
BuildingS'^Fire  at  the  Convent — Intrepidity  of 
a  Soldier-^Escape  of  a  Nun  with  an  Emigrant 
Priestn-^New  Convenl^^Kisit  to  the  Nuns  of  St* 
Ursule-^Abbi  deCalonne,  Cure  of  the  Convent-^ 
Portrait  of  the  Grand  Ftcar'^^Setting  fFatches 
during  the  Litany-^Monastery^^Billiard  Room 
'^Canadian  Fencibles — Deserters-^Death  of  a 
CanadiatP'^The  Irish  Landlady — Anecdote  of 
Colonel  T  — Trade  of  Three  Rivers — Store^ 
keepers'— Fisit  to  the  Forges  of  St.  Maurice- 
Iron  Works  —  Brickmaker  —^  Society  —  Party 
Spirit— The  Election^  of  Mr.  Ezekiel  Hart-^ 
jinmsements —*  Scuffle  in  the  Market  Place—' 
Swelled  Necks-^Mad  Girl — Foundlings. 

Thb  town  of  Three  Rivers  is  situate  on  a  light 
sandy  soil.  One  part,  towards  the  St  Maurice 
river,  is  considerably  elevated,  and  commands  a 
beautiful  and  extensive  prospect  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  opposite  shore.  The  other  part  of  the 
town  lies  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  water,  fii^ 
fhoT6  k  notwithstanding  bold  and  steep,  and  slopes 
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off  abruptly  into  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  water^ 
capable  of  admitting  large  .vessels  to  lie  close 
along-side  ;  and,  with  the  help  of  a  couple  of  spars 
placed  from  the  shore  upon  the  deck  of  the  vessel, 
to  land  their  goods,  and  put  them  immediately 
into  carts,  which  are  backed  over  the  spars  as  &r 
as  they  can  go,  and  receive  them  with  great  faci- 
lity. This  natural  wharf  is  very  convenient,  and 
occasions  little  or  no  expense  to  the  merchants. 

Three  Rivers  is  very  small,  compared  with  Mont- 
real and  Quebec ;  but  in  size  it  ranks  as  the  third 
town  in  Lower  Canada.  It  is,  however,  scarcely 
larger  than  some  English  villages.  I  was  never 
able  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  houses  and 
inhabitants ;  but  the  former,  I  believe,  do  not  ex« 
^teed  250,  nor  the  latter  1  &00.  There  are  very  few 
respectable-looking  houses  in  the  place ;  the  rest 
are  paltry  wooden  houses,  containing  a  few  rooms 
•  on  the  ground  floor,  and  a  garret  above.  Some  of 
them  are  in  better  condition  than  others ;  but,  for 
the  most  part,  they  appear  to  be  falling  to  decay 
from  neglect.  It  is  very  seldom  that  the  houses  in 
Canada  have  any  paint  bestowed  upon  them ;  but 
they  are  often  white-washed :  yet  few  in  Three 
Rivers  have  even  this  decoration  to  recommend 
therA. 

The  houses  are  mostly  built  with  small  intervalg 
between  them;  apparently  to-  prevent  accidents 
from  fire.    The  streets  are  narrow  and  unpoyed  ^ 
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and  on  a  dry  windy  day  the  sand  and  dust  fly  about 
in  clouds.  The  foot-paths  are  badly  kept  up  by 
pieces  of  timber  placed  about  three  feet  from  the 
houses*  Notwithstanding  the .  inconveniences  of 
the  arid  soil  of  Three  Rivers,  it  has  its  advantages, 
inasmuch  as  you  may  walk  out  immediately  after 
the  heaviest  rain  without  soiling  your  shoes. 

The  woods  being  almost  close  at  the  back  of  the 
town,  favour  the  retreat  of  innumerable  musquitoes 
and  sand-flies.  These,  with  the  multitude  of  com- 
mon flies  which  inhabit  the  town,  are  extremely 
troublesome  in  sultry  weather.  I  was  never  paN 
ticularly  annoyed  by  any  other  insect ;  though,  if 
any  credit  is  due  to  the  testimony  of  Baron  la  Hon- 
tan.  Three  Rivers  must  formerly  have  abounded 
with  fleas.  In  his  Travels  he  says,  "  A  man  that 
would  live  there  must  be  of  the  like  temper  with 
a  dog;  or,  at  least,  he  must  take  pleasure  in  scratch- 
ing his  skin,  for  the  fleas  are  there  more  numerous 
than  the  grains  of  sandv''  This  assertion  of  the 
Baron  I  have,  fortunately,  never  seen  verified,  and 
as  I  am  not  inclined  to  dispute  his  word,  I  will 
give  all  the  merit  to  my  fair  countrywomen,  who, 
since  their  settlement  in  the  town,  have,  no  doubt 
by  their  cleanly  habits,  expelled  every  thing  that 
was  before  noxious  and  dirty. 

The  public  buildings  of  Three  Rivers  are  the 
cotivent  of  St.  Ursule,  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
the  barracks,  and  the  old  monastery  of  the  Recol- 
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lets,  or  FraDciscan  friars ;  which  latter  is  now  con- 
verted into  a  gaol,  a  court  of  justice,  offices  for  the 
sheriff  and  prothonotary,  a  billiard- room,  and  an 
episcopalian  chapel ! 

The  convent  of  St.  Ursule  was  founded  in  1677, 
by  M.  de  St.  Valier,  bishop  of  Quebec,  for  the 
education  of  female  children,  and  as  an  asylum 
for  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  those  who  were  tired  of 
the  world.  The  number  of  nuns  at  present  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  twenty;  they  are  for  the 
most  part  elderly  women,  and  are  governed  by  a 
superior.  This  nunnety  was  burnt  down  for  the 
second  time  in  I8O6,  and  is  not  yet  completely 
rebuilt.  It  is  said  that  a  nun  set  it  on  iire^  in 
order  to  efiect  her  escape  with  a  man  belonging 
to  the  town,  to  whom  she  was  attached ;  at  all 
events  it  appears  suspicious  that  the  fire  should 
have  originated  in  the  belfry :  the  only  possible 
means  of  it  was  from  the  friction  of  the  wheel  set- 
ting the  bell-rope  on  fire.  The  nun  who  is  sus- 
pected had  to  ring  the  bell  that  evening :  she  said 
that  the  moment  she  attempted  to  puU  the  rope 
it  broke,  and  the  flames  burst  Out  above  her.  The 
Canadian  fencibles,  who  were  then  quartered  in 
the  town,  were  very  active  in  saving  the  nuns  and 
the  property  belonging  to  the  convent.  An  old 
nttn^  who  had  been  confined  many  years  to  her 
a^rtment,  was  with  difficulty  rescued  from  the 
4evottr*mg  element.    She  refused  to  leave  ther  ptaoe 
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in  spite  of  every  entreaty:  a  soldier^  however,. took 
her  up  in  his  arms,  and  was  just  making  his  way 
out  of  the  window  upon  a  ladder  which  was  placed 
against  it,  when*  a  young  nun  ran  up  to  him  cry- 
ing, ^^  Ah,  mon  Dieu,  sauvez  moi  aussi-— sauveas 
moi  aussi."  "  Damn  it,*'  says  the  soldier,  *^  why 
didn't  you  come  before  ?  Here  I  have  been  obliged 
to  force  this  old  woman  away  in  order  to  save  her« 
when  I  would  rather  have  carried  you  in  my  arms ; 
but  come  along.  Til  try  what  I  can  do  for  you/* 
Upon  which  the  brave  fellow  took  the  young  one 
upon  his  back,  and  the  old  one  under  his  arm,  and 
had  contrived  to  get  half  way .  down,  when  unfor^ 
tunately  the  ladder  hroke,  and  all  three  tumbled 
to  the  ground:  they,  however,  luckily  escaped 
with  only  a  few  bruises. 

In  consequence  of  the  fire  the  nuns  were  dis-* 
tributed  in  the  convents  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  i 
and  subscriptions  were  set  on  foot  throughout  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  buikling .  a  new  one* 
The  funds  of  the  Ursulines  were  very  poor,  and 
the  British  inhabitants,  much  to  tlieir  honour, 
contributed  in  common  with  the  French  people,  in 
aid  of  the  institution ;  a  convincii^  proof  of  the 
unanimity  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  tfai»t 
country. 

A  few  years  ago  an  emigrant  priest,  who  offidaled 
as  minister  to  the  convent,  and  who  is  menti<Mied 
by  Mr.  Weld  in  his  Travels  as  so  amiable  a  man. 
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ran  away  with  one  of  the  young  nuns^  the  daughter 
of  a  very  respectable  French  gentleman.  The  priest 
took  her  to  New  York^  where^  as  soon  as  he  was 
satiated  with  her  company,  he  left  her  and  went 
to  France.  She  was  reduced  to  great  distress^  and 
wrote  to  her  father  to  intercede  with  the  bishop  to 
allow  her  to  return  to  the  convent.  I  understand 
the  bishop  refused  her  request,  and  that  she  yet 
remains  at  New  York.  It  was  her  sister,  I  am 
told,  who  interested  Mr.  Weld  so  much  in  her 
favour,  by  the  melancholy  which  seemed  to  prey 
upon  her  lovely  countenance.  She  died  a  few 
months  iafter  his  visit  of  a  broken  heart,  having 
entered  the  convent  in  consequence  of  a  disap- 
pointment in  love. 

The  new  convent  was  opened  early  in  1808, 
for  the  reception  of  the  nuns,  though  then  not 
more  than  half  finished-  In  the  August  following, 
after  my  return  from  the  States,  I  visited  it  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Gugy  the  sheriff  and  some  other 
gentlemen,  having  first  obtained  permission  froih 
the  Grand  Vicar,  The  superior  received  us  at  the 
second  door  with  great  politeness :  her  dress  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  nuns,  which  consists  of  a  coarse 
black  stuff  gown,  made  extremely  plain,  and  long 
waisted.  Above  this  is  a  white  linen  head-piece, 
which  conceals  all  the  hair,  and  covers  the  forehead 
almost  to  the  eyebrows :  over  that  a  long  black 
veil  is  thrown  back.     The  white  linen  cloth  comes 
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down  on  each  side  the  face^  close  round  the  chin^ 
and  covers  all  the  neck  and  bosom.  It  is  remark- 
ably white  and  smooth,  and  shows  a  pretty  face  to 
advantage:  but  m  what  will  not  a  pretty  face  look 
well  ?  The  nun«  of  St.  Ursule,  however,  whom  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  had  passed  their  grand 
dimacteric,  and  of  course  were  not  well  qualified 
to  appear  to  advantage  in  such  a  dress,  the  supe- 
rior excepted,  who  was  really  a  fine  handsome 
woman^  and  must  have  been  a  beautiful  girl.  Sh^ 
appeared  to  be  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  ha4 
presided  several  years  over  the  convent. 

She  took  us  through  all  the  apartments,  e^^cept 
such  as  were  occupied  by  those  nuns  who  did  not 
wish  to  be  seen.  In  consequence  of  the  building 
being  in  an  unfinished  state,  the  nuns*  beds  were 
placed  in  two  or  three  large  rooms,  until  their  rcr 
apective  apartments  were  completed.  The  house 
is  very  long,  and  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  the 
diapel  for  the  performance  of  mass  is  in  the  centre 
on  the  ground-floor ;  together  with  the  refectory, 
the  hall,  and  kitchen ;  the  rooms  for  educating  the 
children,  and  the  apartments  of  the  cur6  or  mi- 
nister, who  resides  in  the  convent,  and  performs  the 
religious  duties  of  the  house  and  chapel.  The  pre- 
sent resident  is  the  Abb£  de  tlalonne,  brother  tp 
the  celebrated  prime  minister  of  Louis  XVI.  He 
was  allowed  by  the  English  government  to  retire 
to  Canada^  and  arrived  in  the  autumn  of  1 8O7,    ^e 
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is  said  to  be  a  very  amiable  and  accomplished  man^ 
and  appears  about  sixty  yeai^pf  age. 

The  superior  conducted  us  into  the  study  of  the 
Abbe  de  Calonoe^  but  he  was  absent.  He  pos* 
aesses  a  tolerable  good  library,  in  which  I  observed 
aev^al  Engfish  books,  particularly  Blair's  Sermons. 
Two  or  three  fine  cabinet  pictures  were  hang  up 
in  bis  apartment ;  and^  together  with  the  books, 
appeared  to  be  the  remnants  of  his  former  great- 
ness. We  afterwards  proceeded  up  stairs^  and  were 
introduced  to  two  or  three  old  nuns,  and  as  many 
novices,  who  were  busily  engaged  with  their 
needles ;  they  all  rose  up  on  our  entnmoe,  and 
would  not  be  seated  while  we  reoiained.  The  do* 
vices  were  dressed  like  the  other  nuns,  except  that- 
they  wore  a  white,  instead  of  a  black,  veiil.  They 
appeared  to  be  strapping  country  wenches,  about 
thirty  years  of  age ;  and  apparently  better  quali- 
fied to  increase  the  population  of  the  conntiy  than 
to  waste  their  lives  in  celibacy.  However,  '^Cha- 
cun  k  son  goiit,  clans  ce  monde  ;**  and  as  long  as 
they  devote  their  time  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  and 
the  education  of  youth,  they  are  not  meless  mem- 
bers of  society.  The  novitiate  lasts  for  two  years ; 
after  which,  if  they  are  still  inclmed  to  enter  the 
order,  they  receive  the  black  veil  with  great  cere- 
mony, and  are  immured  for  Kfe. 

A  naval  gentleman,  who  happened  to  be  of  our 
party,  hearing  that  there  was  an  English  womsd 
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tmohg  the  nuns,  was  desirous  of  sedng  her ;  upon 
which  one  of  them  stepped  forward  and  spoke  to 
hitn.  This  lady  was  a  widow  about  forty,  and  had 
formerly  been  a  lively  dashing  woman ;  but^  being 
tired  of  the  world,  she  renounced  her  religion  and 
entered  the  convent.  Her  mother,  Mrs.  A*  , 
of  Three  Rivers,  who  keeps  the  only  English  ta«- 
vern  in  the  town,  was  very  much  enraged  when  she 
found  that  her  daughter  had  entered  the  nunnery, 
and  went  to  the  superior  to  demand  her  back 
again ;  but  her  request  being  refused,  the  old  lady 
was  not  sparing  of  abuse,  and  lavished  her  invec- 
'  tives  upon  her  daughter  as  well  as  the  nuns. 

We  did  not  see  more  than  teil  or  a  dozen  of  the 
nuns ;  the  rest  either  kept  out  of  sight  of  their 
own  accord,  or  by  the  desire  of  the  superior. 
Those  we  saw  were  not  calculated  to  inspire  very 
tender  sentiments,  which  made  me  suspect  that 
the  others  were  more  likely  to  create  impressions 
similar  to  those  Mr.  Weld  experienced  when  he 
visited  the  same  convent  twelve  years  before  t  pos- 
sibly the  conduct  of  cme  of  the  nuns,  since  that 
period,  had  caused  the  superior  to  be  more  careful 
of  throwing  temptations  in  the  way  of  the  younger 
branches  of  her  family.  If  those  ladies,  however, 
are  debarred  from  the  sight  of  real  flesh  and  blood, 
they  are  allowed  to  feast  their  eyes  upon  the  jolly 
figure  and  ruddy  cbmitenance  of  the  grand  vicar, 
whose  portrait  is  hung  up  in  the  great  bed-room«. 
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The  diaritable  and  humane  offices  in  which  the 
nuns  employ  the  greatest  portion  of  their  time  are 
highly  praiseworthy,  and  reflect  much  credit  on 
those  respectable  women.  We  inquired  for  some 
of  their  bark-work,  for  which  they  have  been  ce- 
lebrated by  former  travellers ;  but  they  informed 
us  that  their  time  was  so  much  taken  up  in  fur- 
nishing their  rooms,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
neglect  it.  Having  seen  all  that  was  worthy  of 
notice,  we  took  our  leave  of  the  ladies,  accompa- 
nied to  the  door  by  the  superior  and  two  or  three 
nuns. 

The  French  churchy  in  which  service  is  per- 
formed by  the  grand  vicar  and  bis  assistants,  is  a 
plain  stone  building  roofed  with  shingles  painted 
red,  and  ornamented  with  a  small  belfry  and  spire 
covered  with  sheets  of  tin.  In  the  interior  is  a 
handsome  altar-piece,  adorned  with  gilt  ornaments, 
stiver  candlesticks,  flagons,  wax  tapers^  crucifixes, 
&c.  The  church  is  generally  well  attended,  and  in 
summer  is  often  very  crowded.  During  that  seap- 
son  a  great  many  people  sit  or  kneel  in  the  open 
air  close  by  the  doors,  or  under  the  windows  of  the 
church :  they  appear  attentive  to  the  service,  which 
is  sung  loud  enough  f6r  them  to  hear  without  Im- 
mediately after  mass  is  over^  it  is  a  frequent  custom 
to  sell  the  sedts  in  the  church  by  auction ;  the 
crowd  of  people  assembled  near  the  church  door, 
bidding  for  pews,  or  listening  to  the  noise  of  tbq 
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encanteur,  forms  a  curious  contrast  to  the  solemn 
devotion  that  reigned  on  the  same  spot  a  few  mi* 
nutes  before. 

The  English  church  is  very  small,  being  part 
of  the  chapel  formerly  occupied  by  the  Franciscan 
friars,  who  resided  in  the  adjoining  building. 
The  other  part*  is  appropriated  to  a  court  of  justice, 
and  is  divided  from  the  place  of  worship  by  a  slight 
partition.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  an  English 
minister  has  resided  in  the  town ;  and,  from  ap- 
pearances, there  seems  very  little  occasion  for  him 
even  now,  was  it  not  for  the  purpose  of  marrying, 
christening,  and  burying.  Service  is  performed 
only  on  Sunday  mornings :  and  there  are  not  above 
a  dozen  of  the  English  inhabitants  who  attend 
even  that  regularly.  If  it  was  not  for  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Canadian  fencibles,  the 
clergyman  would  have  to  preach  almost  to  empty 
pews. 

It  is  true,  that  the  number  of  English  people  is 
small  when  compared  with  that  of  the  French ;  and 
of  them  there  are  three  or  four  families  of  the  Jew- 
ish persuasion  :  so  that  those  who  profess  the  Pro- 
testant religion  certainly  form  but  a  very  small 
*  proportion  of  the  inhabitants.  Yet  there  are  more 
than  enough  to  crowd  the  church  ;  its  emptiness 
cannot  therefore  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  people 
to  fill  it,  nor  indeed  is  that  the  alleged  cause.  The 
inhabitants  of  Three  Rivers  are  often  agitated  by 
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jealousy  and  party  feuds ;  and  those  who  fall  out 
with  the  clergyman  keep  away  from  his  church. 

It  is  by  no  means  creditable  to  the  Protestant 
religion  in  Three  Rivers^  to  see  the  French  church 
overflowing,  morning  and  afternoon,  on  Sundays, 
and  open  every  day  in  the  week  besides ;  while 
the  English  church,  not  a  fourth  of  the  size,  is  shut 
up  all  the  week  except  for  two  hours  ob  Sunday 
morning,  and  then  never  half  filled.  A  clock  is 
also  very  much  wanted  at  the  English  church,  to 
prevent  the  practice  of  setting  watches  during  the 
performance  of  divine  service  ;  for  no  sooner  do 
the  bells  of  the  French  church  ring  at  twelve,  and 
just  as  the  clergyman  is  reading  the  litany,  than 
out  fly  ttie  watches  in  the  very  tnidst  of  *  Good 
Lord  deliver  us/  or  '  Spare  us,  good  Lord;*  so  that 
the  gentlemen  are  at  once  employed  in  regulating 
the  time  and  praying  for  the  good  of  their  souls ! 

The  Recollet  building  is  of  stone,  and  much 
dilapidated.  Next  to  the  church  and  court  house 
are  the  offices  of  the  prothonotary ;  adjoining 
which,  on  the  ground  floor,  are  the  rooms  that  are 
at  present  converted  into  a  gaol.  Above  them  are 
the  sherifr*s  office  and  a  subscription  billiard-roofln. 
The  table  is  very  indifferent,  but  it  is  sufficient  to 
afford  the  gentlemen  of  the  town  a  few  hours* 
amusement. 

The  building  now  occupied  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  Canadian  fencibles  for  barracks  was  formerly 
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the  residence  of  the  French  governor.  It  is  built 
of  stone^  and  compared  to  the  houses  in  the  town 
is  of  considerable  magnitude;  It  is  situated  on  the 
most  elevated  part  of  the  town^  and  has  a  courts- 
yard  in  front,  enclosed  by  a  wall  and  gates.  Aa 
old  stone  building  near  it  is  turned  into  a  guard* 
house.  On  the  right  side  of  the  barracks  is  an 
excellent  garden,  and  on  the  left  is  a  small  lawn, 
where  the  soldiers  are  drilled  and  exercised. 

The  Canadian  fencible  regiment  is  commanded 
by  Colonel  Shank^  who  resides  at  Three  Rivers. 
It  was  formerly  raised  in  Scotland,  and  consisted 
of  a  thousand  men  ;  but  in  consequence  of  some 
misunderstanding  the  soldiers,  who  were  all 
married  men  with  large  families,  refused  to  em- 
bark for  Canada :  upon  which  the  regiment  was 
disbanded,  and  the  officers,  together  with  some  of 
the  non-commissioned  officers,  were  sent  out  to 
Canada  to  recruit  in  that  country.  They  have 
been  out  upwards  of  three  years,  and  procured  (in 
1808)  about  500  men,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
French  Canadians :  there  are  also  many  Ameri* 
cans  from  the  United  States  among  them.  Most 
of  the  officers  are  Scotchmen,  and  were  employed 
in  the  American  war  :  for  their  services  on  that 
occasion  they  had  grants  of  land  in  the  country. 
Colonel  Shank  particularly  distinguished  himself 
in  some  engagements  during  that  contest.  He 
afterwards  commanded  the  Queen's  Rangers,  and 
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deceived  from  government  a  large  tract  of  land  iH 
Upper  Canada.  The  French  Canadians  make  to- 
lerable steady  soldiers ;  but  the  Europeans  that 
are  picked  up  in  different  parts  of  the  country  are 
generally  a  drunken  dissolute  set^  and  give  thel 
officers  a  great  deal  of  trouble  by  their  frequent 
desertion.  The  province,  of  late  years,  has  paid 
the  inhabitants  10  or  12/.  for  every  deserter  they 
apprehend,  and  this  has  made  the  people  very 
alert,  so  that  few  now  can  escape  out  of  the  coun- 
try. In  1807  a  Frenchman  lost  his  life  in  at- 
tempting to  apprehend  two  deserters  of  the  4Qih 
regiment.  The  soldiers  had  gone  off  with  their 
muskets  and  a  supply  of  ammunition.  As  soon 
as  it  was  known,  a  party  of  the  militia  of  Three 
Rivers  was  ordered  out  to  intercept  them.  After 
some  time  they  were  traced  to  a  bam  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Be9ancour:  the  militia,  amounting 
to  thirty  or  forty  persons,  surrounded  the  build-^ 
ing,  and  while  two  of  them  were  endeavouring  to 
force  the  door  open,  one  of  the  deserters  inside 
fired  his  piece,  and  shot  one  of  them  through  th6 
body.  This  frightened  the  rest  of  the  party  so 
much  that,  together  with  their  commanding  officer^ 
they  took  to  their  heels  and  made  their  escape ; 
being  of  opinion  that  ^  those  who  fight  and  run 
away,  may  live  to  fight  another  day.*  The  de- 
serters were  taken  a  few  days  after  by  a  party  of 
the  Canadian  fencibles  under  Captain  de  Haren, 
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and  were  both  hung  at  Three  Rivers  for  the  mur- 
der. The  sheriff  with  great  difficulty  procured  a 
man  to  hang  them,  for  which  he  paid  him  upwards 
of  twenty  guineas. 

The  remains  of  two  redoubts,  or  fortifications, 
thrown  up  by  the  English  army  in  the  American 
war,  are  still  visible  on  the  common,  and, upon 
the  hill  at  the  back  of  the  town.  The  latter  com^ 
mands  the  whole  of  Three.Rivers,  and  is  furnished 
with  a  well  in  the  centre  for  supplying  the  soU 
diers  with  water.  A  large  cross  is  erected  near 
the  spot,  adorned  with  the  instruments  used  at  the 
crucifixion  of  our  Saviour,  and  other  ornaments. 
From  this  redoubt  I  drew  the  view  of  Three  Rivers 
which  accompanies  this  work. 

There  are  several  small  taverns  or  public^ 
houses  in  Three  Rivers,  kept  by  French  Cana- 
dians ;  but  only  one  decent  house  for  the  accom- 
modation of  respectable  travellers,  and  that  unfor- 
tunately is  kept  by  an  old  lady  who  is  more  fond 
of  scolding  her  customers  than  obliging  them. 
Few  gentlemen  who  are  strangers  to  her  humour 
ever  stop  at  her  house  without  experiencing  the 
effects  of  her  tongue.  They  enter  the  tavern  in 
an  authoritative  manner,  expecting  to  find  its  in* 
habitants  as  pliant  and  submissive  as  their  brethren 
in  England ;  instead  of  which  the  old  lady  either 
turns  upon  her  heel,  and  disdains  to  notice  them, 
or,  sticking  her  arms  a-kirabo,  asks  them  by  what 
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aathority  they  give  themselves  snch  airs,  and  often 
shows  them  to  the  door.  As  to  the  gentlemen's 
servants  who  frequently  affi^ct  more  than  their 
masters,  she  never  hesitates  to  turn  them  out  of 
the  house  if  they  refuse  to  put  up  with  the 
kitchen. 

Colonel  T-— *-3  inspecting  fidd  officer  of  the 
militia^  in  Canada^  who  had  recently  arrived  from 
England,  met  with  a  curious  reception  firom  the 
old  lady  in  passing  through  Three  Rivers  for 
Montreal.  He  put  up  at  her  house  for  the  even- 
ing, and  asked  for  rooms  for  his  family  and  ser- 
vants :  /'  There  is  one  room,  and  here  is  another,^ 
says  she ;  ^  they  are  all  you  can  have  in  my  house, 
and  if  you  don't  like  tliem  you  may  go  elsewhere.** 
"  Do  you  know  who  1  am  V  says  the  Colonel. 
"  No,"  says  Mrs,  A-  ,  **  nor  do  I  care  a  d — ^n 
who  you  ate."    "Then  you  must  know,  madam, 

that  I  am  Colonel  T ^  inspecting  field  officer, 

Ac.**  "  I  don't  care  who  the  devil  you  are/*  re- 
joined the  old  lady  ;  "  I  have  had  Gdonels,  ge- 
nerals,  princes^  and  majors  in  my  house,  and  don*t 
care  a  fig  (oc  them  more  than  other  people.  There^s 
the  two  rooms ;  if  you  don't  choose  to  put  up  with 
them,  you  may  leave  the  house.'*  The  Colonel 
thought  it  most  prudent  to  lower  his  tone  a  little, 
and  make  the  best  he  could  of  the  old  woman 
and  her  rooms  till  the  next  morning,  when  he  set 
off  for  Montreal.    Mrs.  A—,  nevertheless,  has 
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her  good  qualities,  for  though  she  gives  every  one 
to  understand,  that  her  terms  are  six  shillings  a 
day,  eat  or  not  eat,  in  her  house ;  yet  if  they  do 
not  give  themselves  the  airs,  of  great  people,  she 
seldom  charges  for  more  than  what  they  actually 
receive.  But  she  is  the  complete  Wapping  land- 
lady, sweiirs  like  a  trooper,  scolds  from  morning 
to  night  when  the  whim  takes  her,  and  delights 
in  what  she  calls  kumbling  the  great  folks.  To 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  her  humour,  it 
is  rather  unpleasant  putting  up  at  her  house. 
She,  however,  prides  herself  on  having  every 
thing  neat,  dean,  and  well  cooked ;  and  it  being 
the  only  British  tavern  in  the  town,  she  does  not 
fiiil  to  take  advantage  of  her  customers. 

This  old  lady  is  the  mother  of  the  nun  who 
t  mentioned  had  entered  the  convent  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  and  abjured  her  religion. 
She  has  also  two  sons^  one  of  them  is  an  apothe* 
cary  of  some  eminence  at  Montreal. 

There  is  only  one  private  boarding-chouse  at 
Three  Rivers.  It  is  kept  by  an  £nglish  jg^entle^ 
woman,  whoae  husband  was  formerly  a  respectable 
merchant  at  Montreal.  Her  terms  are  reasonable, 
and  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Canadian  regim^t 
board  at  her  housei  which  is  more  convenient  for 
those  who  remain  any  time  in  the  town^  thatt 
living  at  the  Tavern. 

The  trade  of  Three  Rivers  is  confined  chiefly 
VOL.  i,  a  I 
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to  the  supplying  of  the  ifihabitants  of  the  town 
and  surrounding  country  tvith  European  manu- 
factured goods  and  West  India  produoe.  The 
family  of  the  Harts^  who  are  Jews^  carry  on  nearly 
all  the  business  that  is  transacted  iti  the  town. 
There  are  four  brothers,  three  of  whom  reside  iti 
Three  Rivers,  and  have  separate  stores.  The 
other,  Alexander  Hart,  resides  at  Montreal.  Th^ 
aro  said  to  be  possessed  of  considerable  property^ 
and  besides  the  stores  which  they  keep,  deal 
•largely  in  furs,  potash,  &c.  One  of  them  is  a  ma- 
nufacturer of  pot  and  pearl-ash,  and  a  brewer  of 
ale  and  spruce  beer.  They  purchase  most  of  the 
furs  brought  down  from  the  interior  by  a  small 
party  of  Indian^  who  pay  an  annual  visit  to 
Three  Rivers.  This  trade,  which  a  century  and 
a  half  ago  was  the  total  support  of  the  town,  is 
now  greatly  diminished.  The  agents  of  the 
Nortb-west  Company  are  scattered  over  every  part 
of  the  interior,  and  much  money  has  been  sunk  in 
order  to  monopolize  the  whole  of  the  for  trade. 
But  a  few  of  the  Indians  from  the  back  conntry 
choose  to  bring  their  furs  to  the  Harts  at  Three 
Rivers,  and  receive  European  goods  and  money 
ii>  exchange,  very  often  to  a  considerable  amount. 
An  Indian  once  gave  Mr.  E'.  Hart  6o  guineas  for 
a  clock,  and  five  guineas  for  a  brilliant  ring  to 
decorate  the  finger  of  his  squaw.  A  store-keeper 
t>f  Three  Rivers  told  me,  that  an  Indian  one  day 


asked  htm  the  price  of  a  small  chest  of  gunpowder 
tea,  which  he  had  in  his  store  for  sale ;  but  thinic* 
ing  it  was  only  icfle  curiosity  that  made  him  adc, 
he  told  him,  rather  roughly,  to  go  tfbout  bis  bosi* 
ness.  Upon  this  the  Indian  immediately  went  to 
another  store,  a  few  doors  further,  and  gave  fcaa: 
-or  five  guineas  for  a  little  cani^r  o(  that  fine  tea, 
which  he  carried  iiway  with  him  under  bis  dirty 
Uanket.  Many  of  the  Indians,  who  are  fond  of 
dress,  will  go  to  a  great  ^expense  in  the  purdbase 
of  silver  ornaments,  and  superfine  scarlet  or  blue 
cloth,  coloured  silk,  &c.  with  whidi  they  deoo* 
rate  themselves  in  a  costly  manner.  During  their 
stay,  they  encamp  about  a  mile  from  the  lown^ 
and  are  generally  in  a  state  of  intoxtcaftion  the 
whole  time,  so  that  when  they  return  in  the  au- 
tumn to  their  bunting-grounds  they  have  most 
commonly  spent  all  their  money.  They  are  then 
obliged  to  go  in  debt  to  the  Harts,  sometimes  to 
the  amount  of  several  hundred  dollars,  which  th^ 
punctually  repay  in  furs  the  following  year.  But 
if  they  die  in  the  mean  time,  the  money  is  lost. 

There  are  but  few  other  stores  of  any  consider- 
ation in  Three  Rivers,  and  they  are  kept  chiefly 
by  French  people.  Mr  Burns,  who  keeps  a  store 
by  the  water-^side,  has  the  advantage  of  the  rest^ 
being  a  licensed  auctioneer;  so  that,  whenever 
he  finds  tnmness  a  little  flat,    he  adi^ertises  an 
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auction  on  the  morning  of  the  market  days^  when 
the  Habitans  come  over  from  the  opposite  shore 
to  dispose  of  their  provisions,  and  frequently 
takes  thirty  or  forty  pounds  on  those  occasions. 
The  stores  of  Canada  contain  almost  every  de- 
scription of  goods  that  can  be  named^  and  exhibit 
a  motley  collection  of  woollen-drapery,  haber- 
dsshery,  hosiery,  linen-drapery,  grocery,  cheese- 
mbngery,  stationery,  ironmongery,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  oil-shop,  the  ginrshop,  and  the  wine- 
vaults.  The  store-keepers  charge  from  50  to  100 
per  cent,  profit  upon  most  of  their  goods,  and 
sometimes  a  great  deal  more*  The  Harts  import 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  goods  from  England^ 
the  rest  they  purchase  at  the  Quebec  auctions ; 
they  also  deal  largely  in  pot  and  pearl-ashes  and 
furs,  which  they  remit  to  England.. 

A  store  belonging  to  Messrs.  Munro  and  Bell, 
of  Quebec,  is  established  at  Three  Rivers,  for  the 
sale  of  the  cast-iron  stoves,  potash  kettles,  and 
bar-iron,  manufactured  at  the  St  Maurice  forges, 
which  belong  to  those  gentlemen.  The  store  is 
superintended  by  Mr.  Graves,  and  the  forges  by 
Mr.  M^Cauley.  In  omseqiienoe  of  an  invitation 
from  these  gentlemen  daring  my  stay  at  Three 
Rivers  in  August  1808,  a  party  of  us  went  to  see 
the  iroa-works.  The  road  to  them  is  through  the 
woods,  at  the  back  of  the  town,  over  an  elevated 
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sandy  soil  diversified  with  gentle  acclivities^  and 
covered  with  a  variety  of  fir  and  pine-trees ;  none 
of  thetn^  however,  grow  to  any  great  height. 

After  a  pleasant  ride  of  about  eight  mtles^  we 
came  to  the  verge  of  a  lofty  clifi^,  do^n  which 
the  road  meanders  into  an  extensive  valley  where 
the  works  are  situated.  Here  the  manufactories^ 
the  furnaces,  forges,  and  work-shops ;  the  bam8> 
stables,  and  out-houses;  the  habitations  of  the 
superintendant  and  work  people  belonging  to  the 
establishment,  with  their  little  gardens  and  plan* 
tations,  form  altogether  a  small  town*  The  river 
St.  Maurice,  which  runs  close  by  the  side  of  the 
valley,  between  two  lofty  banks'  covered  with 
trees,  considerably  heightens  the  beauty  of  the 
scene,  and,  with  the  surrounding  woods  and 
distant  mountains,  renders  its  situation  truly  rO* 
mantic*  The  works  are  conducted  by  a  superin* 
tendant  and  two  clerks,  with  a  foreman  to  each 
branch  of  business.  There  is  one  foundry,  with 
a  large  furnace  for  the  purpose  of  casting  stove 
plates,  potash  kettles,  machinery  for  mills^  &€• 
I  saw  the  process  of  modelling  and  casting,  which 
lis  conducted  with  much  skill.  It  was  a  remark- 
ably  hot  day,  and  when  they  b^n  to  cast  the 
heat  was  intolerable.  The  men  dipped  their  la- 
dles into  the  melted  ore^  and  carried  it  from  the 
furnace  to  the  moulds,  with  which  the  floor  of  the 
foundry  was  covered.    After  they  were  all  filled^ 
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thsjr  took  off*  the  frames  while  the  Aovfi  plates  and 
potash  kettles  were  red  hot,  and  swept  off*  the 
sand  .with  a  broom  and  water.  The  sand  for 
moulding  is  imported  in  casks  from  England ;  and 
I  was  told  that  each  cask  coats  them  opwards  of 
iHfie  dollars.  The  sand  of  the  country,  which  is 
in.  abundance  in  the  vicinity  of  the  forges,  does 
not  antswer  for  that  work.  Forty  or  fifty  horses^ 
are  employed,  and  upwards  of  300  men,  more  or 
l^Ks,  according  to  Che  work  in  hand.  They  niake 
u^e  of  charcoal  only,  for  melting  the  ore ;  and  the 
Eieighbouring  woods  supply  them  with  abundance 
of  fir  and  pine  for  that  purpose.  It  is  reckoned 
superior  to  mineral  coal  for  tl^e.use  of  the  furnace. 
A  great  portioa  of  tbe  men  are  employed  in. 
makitiig  tbe  charcoal  and  carting  it  to  the  works, 
d^ieg  orej  aqd.  conducting  the  batteaus  on  the 
St*  Maurice  to  and  from  the  store  at  Three 
Rivers^  The  river  answers  extremely  well  ibr 
that  kind  of  craft,  but  is  not  deep  enough  for 
larger  vessels;  the  current  is  also  very  rapid  ia 
many  placies* 

The  works  were  established  by  the  French  in 
1737*  The  individuals  wl:io  formed  themselves 
into  a  company  could  not  make  them  answer^ 
and  the  works  were  purchased  by  the  crown : 
bat,  from  ipismanagementy  they  could  never  be 
broiight  to  pay  the  expenses  attending  them. 
Yet  an  int^dant  and  tipwar4ft  oi  fourteen  derka 
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cxMitfivod  to  gro7  rich  upon  the  loss. .  They  made 
the  stove  plates  at  that  thne  two  inches  thick  1 
The  hammers  at  the  forges^  the  bellows  at  the 
foundry^  and  some  other  machinery^  are  worked, 
by  water;  only  bar  iron  and  ploughshares  are 
made  at  the  forges.  The  iron  is  reckoned  equals 
if  not  superior^  to  the  best  Swedish  iron :  'it  is 
extremely  malleable^  and  rusts  but  little;  it  is 
preferred  by  the  Canadians  to  any  other  iron.  I 
have  h^ard  that  the  present  proprietors  of  the 
works^  at  the  commencement  of  their  taking  them, 
in  order  to  push  the  sale  of  their  bar  iron,  which 
was  at  that  time  inconsiderable,  purdiased  a  large 
stock  of  very  inferior  British  iron,  and  knowing 
that  the  Habitans  regarded  the  price  more  than 
the  quality,  they  sold  it  to  them  for  a  trifle  lesa 
than  the  Three  Rivers  iron ;  but  the  British  iroi^ 
was  so  bad,  that  when  they  came  to  use  it,  '^  sacre 
diable,"  they  would  have  no  more ;  and  the  next 
time  bought  the  Three  Rivers  iron,  which  being 
really  of  a  good  quality,  has  continued  m  reputa* 
tion  among  them  ever  since. 

The  workmen  are  paid  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  work  they  poform.  The  forges  are  going 
night  and  day,  and  the  men  are  relieved  every  six 
hours.  But  at  the  foundry,  only  the  men  em-* 
ployed  in  supplying  the  furnace  work  in  the  same 
manner ;  those  who  cast  and  finish  the  stovesj 
&c.  work  from  8un*rise  to  sun-set,,  which  is  the 
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usual  time  aoiong  the  French  Ctmdiana  all  the 
year  round  ;  a  great  advantage  is  therefore  derived 
hy  carrying  on  any  work  in  summer  instead  of 
winter.  The  workpeople  are  chiefly  French  Ca» 
nadians,  a  few  English  only  being  employed  in 
making  models,  and  aa  foremen  or  principal  work- 
men. The  iron  work  is  sent  to  the  store  at  Three 
Rivers  in  batteaux,  and  shipped  by  Mr.  Graves 
to  Quebec^  or  Montreal,  as  required ;  or  sold  to 
the  people  of  the  neighbourhood.  They  make 
about  iOOO  stoves  per  annum ;  the  small  single 
stoves  sell  for  3/.  and  the  larger  sort  for  61.  each. 
The  double  stoves,  which  have  an  oven  at  the  top. 
are  sold  for  10  or  12/.  according  to  the  size. 
Potash  kettles  sell  from  20  to  25/.  each.  Fresh 
veins  of  ore  are  daily  discovered,  and  purchased 
at  a  trifling  price  of  the  people  in  whose  land  it 
IS  found.  Messrs.  Munro  and  Bdl  had  incurred 
great  expense  in  collecting  ore  and  improving  the 
works  at  the  expiration  of  their  lease  in  ]  806,  and 
would  have  given  1,200/.  .per  annum,  it  is  said, 
rather  than  it  should  have  gone  into  any  other 
hands.  They  certainly  deserve  great  praise  for 
their  liberal  exertions,  which  though  of  course 
prompted  by  their  own  interest  are  yet  very  bene- 
flcial  to  the  colony*  A  iair  bargain  might,  how- 
ever,  have  been  struck  between  them  and  the 
government,  for  surely  6o/.  per  annum  is  too  little 
for  what  they  had  before  paid  800/.  per  annuflu. 
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and  particalarly  as  the  works  are  in  a  progressive 
state  of  improvement  and  prosperity.* 

Most  of  the  large  bark  canoes  for  the  North- 
west Company  are  made  at  Three  Rivers;  and 
several  women  in  the  town  make  a  variety  of  hand- 
some toys,  pocket-books,  purses,  work-baskets^ 
pin-cushions,  &c.  of  bark,  curiously  ornamented 
with  flowers  worked  on  the  bark  with  elk  hair 
dyed  of  various  colours.  The  Indians  make  a  few 
bark  works  of  an  inferior  description. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  town  there  is  a 
brick-maker,  and  I  believe  the  only  one  in  Ca- 
nadai  The  bricks  are  nearly  of  the  same  size  as 
those  in  England,  but  not  quite  so  thick ;  they 
are  of  a  deep  red,  and  are  made  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  Instead  of  throwing  the  clay  in  a  mould, 
it  is  spread  out  to  a  great  extent  on  a  smooth  piece 
of  ground,  of  the  thickness  of  one  brick,  the  clay 
is  then  cut  into  parallelograms,  each  of  which  is 
afterwards  subdivided  into  nine  bricks ;  they  are 
then  left  to  dry,  and  when  sufficiently  hard,  are 
taken  up  and  piled  in  stacks,  after  which  they 
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.  are  formed  into  a  kiln  and  burnt  as  in  England. 
I  do  not  think  this  method  of  brick-making  is  so 
easy  ^nd  expeditious  as  ours ;  it  is,  however,  prac* 
tised  in  the  East  Indies  and  some  other  parts. 


*  I  uDderstaad  that  these  forges  have  since  beea  relet  to 
llanro  «pd  Bell  upoii  more  equitable  terms. 
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Th€  genteel  society  of  Three  Rivers  U  very 
small^  and  consists  of  the  ofEcers  of  the  Canadian 
regiment,  the  provincial  judge,  sheriff,  English 
and  French  advocates  ;  the  Protestant  and  Catho-^ 
lie  clergy ;  the  grand  voyer  of  the  district ;  the 
colonel  of  militia ;  and  the  famUy  of  the  Hart% 
who  are  the  only  merchants  or  store-keepers  that 
are  classed  among  the  gentry  of  Three  Rivers. 
The  persons  whom  I  have  enumerated  form  with 
their  families^  and  a  few  other  individuals,  the 
whole  of  the  higher  order  of  society^  in  that  town. 
It  might  naturally  be  expected  that  among  ao 
few  the  utmost  harmony  and  good-wii/  would 
prevail ;  but  unfortunately,  that  is  not  the  case, 
for  not  half  a  dozen  people  in  the  place  can  be 
said  to  associate  togethernn  real  friendship. 

In  a  small  town  it  happens  that  the  private  his*- 
tories  of  its  inhabitants  are  easily  known  to  each 
other,  and  it  is  seldom  but  there  is  something  in 
then)  which  affords  room  for  satirical  animadver* 
aion.  One  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  humaa 
nature  is  the  delight  which  people  seem  to  take 
in  pointing  out  the  blemishes  of  their  neighbours 
rather  than  their  good  qualities^  They  think  by 
such  exposure  to  hide  their  own  defects,  and  thai 
they  will  not  be  suspected  of  doing  that  which 
they  condemn  in  others ;  it  is  this  which  gives 
rise  to  what  is  called  scandaL  In  small  societies^ 
there  is  also  a  continual  struggle  and  oompetilion 
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for  pre-eminence ;  every  one  wishes  to  be  thooght 
of  more  oonsequeuce  than  his  neighbour ;  and 
whether  it  is  birth,  riches,  persoi^l  qualifications, 
or  the  possession  of  an  office,  each  prides  himself 
on  that  which  in  his  opinion  gives  hian  a  supe- 
riority over  the  rest^  whom  he  treats  with  con* 
tempt  in  proportion  as  he  vahies  his  own  conse- 
quence.  These^  to  be  sure,  are  frailties  to  which 
mankind  are  more  or  less  subject ;  but  they  are 
such  as  should  be  corrected  and  guarded  against  as 
much  as  any  other  faults  which  we  may  be  guilty  of* 
Perhaps  there  is  no  crime  nK>re  injurious  to  the 
well-being  and  comfort  of  society  than  scandal  i 
it  destroys  the  peace  and  happiness  of  individuals, 
iolroduces  discord  in  families^  and  cuts  asunder 
the  social  and  friendly  ties  which  ought  to  bind 
us  to  each  other.  All  confidence  is  destroyed  be- 
tw^aen  man  and  man,  and  each  becomes  a  spy 
upon  the  other's  conduct;  slight  blemishes  are 
then  magnified  into  heinous  vices^  and  good  ac- 
tions distorted  into  selfish  views  or  ostentatious 
extravagance.  In  short,  it  unhinges  the  humaa 
frame^  and  transforms  the  image  of  God  into  a 
fiend  of  darkness. 

Notwithstanding  the  society  of  Three  Rivers 
is  thus  broken  and  disjointed  at  times,  it  is  some- 
thing in  its  favour,  that  the  bickerings  and  disputes 
which  prevail  among  the  inhabitants  are  engen- 
dered by  the  elections  which  have  taken   place 
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within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  not  by  ma* 
Kdous  or  quarrelsome  dispositions.  Before  that 
period  the  people  of  Three  Rivers^  I  am  told^  were 
lemarkable  for  their  friendly  and  social  habits. 
The  best  friends,  it  is  said,  become  the  worst 
enemies,  and  the  election  of  Mr.  Ezekiel  Hart  to 
a  seat  in  the  provincial  parliament  seems  to  have 
been  the  torch  which  has  set  the  whole  town  in  a 
blaze. 

The  family  of  the  Harts  having  acquired  very 
considerable  property,   they  naturally  wished  to 
acquire  importance  with  it,  and  the  eldest  brother 
started  as  a  candidate  at  the  election  of  1 607,  upon 
the  death  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  provincial 
parliament ;  though  Grod  knows  there  is  but  little 
consequence  or  respect  attached  to  a  seat  in  that 
house.    The  father  of  the  Harts  ori^nally  emi- 
grated from  England  to  Canada,  and  during  the 
American  war  acquired  property  to  a  consider- 
able amount.    He  settled  at  Three  Rivers,  where 
he  opened  an  extensive  store.     He  died  about  six 
or  seven  years  ago,  and  left  the  bulk  of  his  pro- 
perty to  his  children,  three  of  whom  have  since 
opened  separate  stores.   By  indefatigable  attentioo 
to  business,  and  profiting  by  the  follies  of  others, 
they  have  each  realized  a  large  property,  most  of 
which,  that  is  not  employed  in  trade,  consists  of 
houses  and  land  situated  in  seignbries  and  town- 
ships ;  the  greatest  part  of  whidi  has  been  bought 
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remarkably  cheap  at  sheriffs*  sales.  Their  pro- 
perty has  thus  given  them  much  influence  among 
the  people  in  the  town  and  district,  many  of  whom 
are  beholden  to  them  for  assistance. 

At  the  election,  which  was  sharply  contested; 
Mr.  Ezekiel  Hart  was  chosen.  The  idea  of  a 
tradesman,  and  a  Jew,  being  elected  a  member  of 
parliament,  naturally  irritated  the  unsuccessful 
candidates  and  their  party  so  much,  that  the 
flames  of  acrimonious  party  spirit  immediately 
spread  through  the  town,  and  have  never  yet  been 
extinguished.  Tlieir  violence  has  in  some,  degree 
subsided,  but  the  embers  still  smother  in  secret. 
When  Mr.  Hart  attended  at  Quebec  to  take  his 
seat,  he  met  with  violent  opposition  from  the 
French  mctmbers^  upon  the  ground  of  his  religion ; 
and  though  he  took  the  prescribed  oath,  they 
would  not  allow  him  to  sit.  These  gentlemen 
surely  opposed  him  with  a  very  ill  grace,  if  it  was 
merely  on  account  of  his  religion ;  but  I  father 
suspect,  they  wished  to  keep  the  majority  on  their 
side,  and,  if  possible,  to  get  a  French  instead  of 
an  English  member  into  the  house.  The  laws 
which  permit  them  to  sit  in  the  house  contain 
ho  disqualifying  clause  on  account  of  religion. 
When  the  parliament  was  dissolved  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1808,  by  the  new  Governor-general,  Mr. 
Hart  was  again  chosen  for  the  town  of  Three 
Rivers  by  a  large  majority.    As  the  parliament 
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<ltd  not  meet  tiH  the  foUoving  wintar,  I  bad 
not  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  whether  he 
was  permitted  to  take  his  seat.  In  a  country 
like  Canada^  where  the  number  of  French  so  far 
exceeds  that  of  the  British  settlers,  and  where 
every  religion  is  tolerated  without  any  prejudice 
or  hindrance  whatever  to  its  professors,  surely  tt 
would  be  a  great  hardship  to  deprive  a  man  of 
property,  a  good  subject,  and  possessing  abilities 
inferior  to  few  who  already  sit  there,  of  a  seat  ia 
the  provincial  parliament,  merely  because  he  was 
a  Jew.  The  laws  of  Canada  do  not  authoiue 
auch  a  thing,  nor  ought  the  British  goFemment 
to  suffer  it.  The  whode  fkmily  of  the  Harts,  what- 
ever might  have  been  their  origin,  (and  I  have 
my  do4»bts  whether  it  is  inferior  to  nine-tenUis  of 
the  present  British  settlers  in  Canada,)  are  respect- 
able both  for  their  conduct  and  KtuaUon  in  life ; 
and  it  is  generally  allowed  that,  without  tbem» 
Three  Rivers  would,  in  point  of  commerce,  lose 
what  little  importance  it  at  present  possesses. 

The  amiable  femily  of  Mr.  Ross  Cuthhert,  as 
it  is  the  first  in  the  town  for  respectabihtyi  so  it  is 
the  foremost  in  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the 
differences  of  its  neighbours,  and  to  suppress  the 
little  jealousies  and  party  feuds  that  agitate  the 
place.  Mr.  Ross  Cuthhert  is  the  youngest  of 
three  brothers,  who  are  proprietors  of  the  seigniory 
of  Berthier.     He  is  also  an  eminent  advocati^ 
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ifnd  as  mach  distinguidhed  for  his  talents^  and 
for  bis  free,  open,  and  generous  -charaoter,  as  his 
-sister  (tvho  resides  with  him)  is  distinguished  for 
her  beauty,  accomplishments,*  and  amiable  dispo- 
sition. Mrs.  Ross  Cuthbert  is  a  very  charming 
woman,  and  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Rash 
of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Gugy,  the  sheriff,  is  a  Swiss  gentleman, 
and  formerly  held  a  commission  in  one  of  the 
Swiss  regiments  under  Louis  XVI. ;  but  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  Revolution  went  over  to  Canada 
.  with  his  father  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  and 
settled  upon  the  seigniory  of  Machiche,  which 
had  devolved  to  them  on  the  death  of  a  relation. 
Mr.  Gugy  possesses  an  amiable,  gentlemanly  cha- 
racter, and  talents  that  deserve  a  post  of  more  im* 
portance  than  the  shrievalty  of  Three  Rivers.  The 
profits  of  that  ofHce  ^re  fluctuating,  but  generally 
average  about  500/.  per  annum,  which  arises  chiefly 
out  of  the  sale  of  lands,  and  from  law-suits.  A  son 
of  the  celebrated  Judge  Blackstone  occupied  the 
office  of  sheriff  a  few  years  ago,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  some  inattention  to  the  duties  of  the 
situation  was  superseded,  I  have  been  told  that 
Mr.  Blackstone  was  rather  harshly  treated  in  that 
af&ir.  He  still  resides  at  Three  Rivers  as  a  pri* 
vate  gentleman,  upon  a  small  annuity.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  is  said 
to  be  possessed  of  considerable  abilities. 
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A  French  gentleman  of  the  name  of  D'Mle* 
boust  resides  in  the  town,  whose  ancestor  was 
governor  of  Three  Rivers  and  Montreal  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  ago.  He  possesses  a  respect* 
able  independency,  which  enables  him  to  pass  his 
time  agreeablyi  by  gallanting  the  ladies  in  the 
morning,  and  playing  at  whist,  cribbage,  or 
piquet  with  them  in  the  evening.  He  is  a  plea- 
sant, lively  man,  and  is  in  much  request  at  the 
Three  River  routs,  tea  parties^  conversazioni  and 
peiiis  soupers* 

The  amusements  of  Three  Rivers  consist  of  the 
beforementioned  parties,  and  a  few  dances  in  the 
winter.  Sometimes  assemblies  are  held  at  one  of 
the  taverns ;  in  which  there  is  a  subscription  ball 
once  a  fortnight  during  the  winter  season:  hvk% 
unless  the  genteel  part  of  the  society  are  on  good 
terms  with  each  other,  very  few  attend,  and 
scrcely  enough  can  be  found  to  make  up  a  dance. 
In  the  winter  of  1807  the. military  gentlemen 
subscribed,  but  would  not  attend  because  some 
persons  were  admitted  whom  they  disapproved  of; 
in  consequence  of  which  there  was  a  paucity  of 
gentlemen,  which  obliged  the  ladies  to  take  one 
another  for  partners,  and  dance  down  by  them- 
selves. 

Concerts  and  pUys  are  unknown  in  Three 
Rivers,  unless  sometimes  a  few  strollers  arrive 
from  the  Stistes,  and  pass  through  the  town  oa 


thdr  way  to  Quebec.  The  last  summer  I  was 
there,  a  man  and  his  wife  amused  the  inhabitants 
for  a  fiew  nights  by  dapcing  blindfold  over  a  dozen 
^SS^9  singing  Tid-re-i,  and  murdering  some  of  the 
finest  passages  in  English  plays. 

The  post  from  Quebec  and  Montreal  arrives  at 
Three  Rivers  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  in  the 
forenoon.  The  couriers,  after  delivering  thdr 
letters  for  this  town  at  the  post-office^  receive  the 
letters  for  the  other  towns^  and  continue  on  their 
route^  the  one  for  Montreal  and  the  other  for 
Quebec.  The  courier  from  Montreal  generally 
arrives  an  hour  or  two  earlier  than  the  other^ 
which  gives  the  inhabitants  tame  to  answer  the 
letters  of  their  Montreal  correspondents  before  the 
Quebec  post  arrives ;  but  they  are  obliged  to  9mt 
an  interval  of  two  or  three  days,  tiH  the  next  post 
day,  before  they  can  answer  the  letters  of  their 
Quebec  correspondents,  as  the  courier  from  Mont- 
real proceeds  immediately  on  bis  route  to  Quebec, 
after  delivering  his  letters  at  Three  Rivers.  This 
is  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
town,  particularly  those  in  business.  It  mighty 
however,  be  easily  remedied  by  a  regulation  en- 
joining the  couriers  to  be  at  Three  Rivers  together 
at  a  certain  hour,  and  to  wait  one  hour  after  the 
delivery  of  their  letters  before  they  departed  for 
Quebec  and  Montreal.  This  interval  would  be 
sufficient  to  afford  the  inhabitants  an  opportunity 
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of  immediately  answering  their  correspondents  at 
both  towns. 

The  market  is  held  twice  a  wed^  on  the  post 
days;  and  in  general  the  supplies  are  scarcely 
sufEcient  for  the  consumption  of  the  town*  The 
country  people  come  from  Champlain  across  the 
St.  Maurice  river^  and  from  fie(^ncour  on  the  op- 
posite shore  of  the  St  Lawrence.  They  arrive  at 
Three  Rivers  in  thesummer  as  early  as  five  o^clock 
in  the  morning,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  dre 
in  the  market-place  frequently  an  hour  before 
their  arrival,  in  order  to  have  their  choice  of  the 
provisions.  By  eight  o^cIock  the  market  is  gene- 
rally over.  A'  law  prevails  which  forbids  the 
country  people  from  sell jng  their  provi^ons  before 
they  are  taken  to  the  market-place ;  but  the  gen- 
tlemen (for  the  ladies  very  rarely  go  to  market) 
are  so  eager  to  purchase,  that  they  go  down  to  the 
water  side,  look  over  the  provisions  in  the  canoes, 
single  out  whatever  they  prefer,  and  follow  the 
Habitans  into  the  market,  where  they  purchase  it. 
In  consequence  of  this  eagerness  some  curious 
scuffles  frequently  take  place  for  the  possession  of 
a  brace  of  partridges,  a  quarter  of  lamb,  or  a  fine 
salmon.  A  little  member  of  parliamjsj}^,  one  morn- 
ing, having  singled  out  a  couple  of  fowls  in  the 
Habitant's  canoei  followed  the  man  to  the  market, 
intending  to  purchase  them.  It  so  happened,'^ 
however,  that  a  tall  coloiiel  of  the  army  at  that 
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very  moment  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  same  fowls^ 
without  knowing  that  any  person  had  bought  them 
(as  it  were  by  anticipation)  before  him.  No  sooner, 
therefore*  did  the  Habitant  arrive  in  the  market-^ 
place  than  the  colonel  immediately  pounced  upon 
the  fowlSf  and  asked  the  price  of  them ;  for  it  is  a 
custom  in  the  Canadian  markets  to  take  possession 
of  the  article  first,  and  bargain  afterwards ;  other- 
wise, while  one  was  haggling  another  would  throw 
down  the  money  and  go  off  with  it.  Scarce  had 
the  colonel  grasped  the  poultry  when  the  little 
member  of  parliament,  whose  attention  had  been 
called  ofF'by  a  fine  large  salmon  that  had  just  ar- 
rived, looked  up  in  the  officer*s  face  and  cried  out, 
"  Sir,  they  are  my  fowls." — ^^  How  came  they  to 
be  yours,"  said  the  officer,  "  when  I  followed  the 
pian  to  the  market  ? "—"  I  followed  him  first/ 
replied  the  othen — "  But  I  got  possession  first,"  re- 
joined the  officer :  and  as  possession  is  nine  points 
of  the  law,  he  was  determined  to  keep  the  poultry. 
Soix^e  sharp  words,  however,  escaped  from  the  little 
man,  and  the  officer  shook  a  large  stick  over  his 
head,  which  caused  the  member  of  parliament  to 
jump  from  one  side  of  the  market*place  to  the 
other,  for  one  blow  would  perhaps  have  annihilated 
him ;  upon  which  the  officer  marched  off  tri* 
umphantly  with  his  fowls. 

Many  of  the  females  at  Three  Rivers  are  trou«. 
bled  with  wens,  swelled  necks,  and  other  disorders 
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of  the  throat,  as  mumpe,  sweHiog  of  the  glands^  &c. 
In  other  parts  of  Canada  there  are  but  few  who 
are  afflicted  with  those  eaaiplaints ;  but  in  Three 
Hivers  th^  seem  to  be  more  general^  particularly 
among  the  women.  I  have  never  heard  the  cause 
of  them  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  Some  are  of 
opinion  that  they  are  occasioned  by  the  welUwater 
of  the  town ;  others,  that  they  are  caused  by  the 
water  of  the  St.  Lawrence^  which  is  impregnated 
with  snow  and  ice  upwards  of  six  months  in  the 
year.  If  swelled  neeks  were  occasioned  by  snow- 
water, I  should  think  they  would  not  be  so  pecu- 
liar to  Three  Hivers,  and  that  they  would  prevail 
equally  at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  where  the  river- 
water  is  used  in  abundance.  It  is  certain,  bow- 
ever,  that  in  some  of  the  mountainous  parts  of 
iSwitzeriand  and  Styria  the  women  have  large 
wens  and  swellings  on  their  necks,  called  by  phy- 
sicians bronchocele,  which  are  supposed  to  arise 
from  the  frequent  use  of  snow-water.  It  is  pos- 
sible, therefore,  that  the  same  disease  in  Canada 
may  arise,  in  some  measurfe,  from  a  similar  cause. 

In  other  respects  Three  Rivers  is  fevourable  to 
health,  and  possesses  a  more  steady  climate  thaii 
Quebec,  which  being  situated  in  the  neiglAour- 
hood  of  so  many^  lofty  mountains,  is  oftener  sub- 
ject to  rain  and  frequent  variations  of  the  weather. 
In  the  summer  of  iSOf  Three  Rivers  was  visited 
by  the  influenza,  which  had  proceeded  gradually 
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from  south  to  north,  through  the  United  Statefe  tO 
Canada^  like  a  destructive  blast.  In  the  flovfthern 
parts  of  the  contineikl  it  was  so  vioknt  as  to  o£Ca- 
HicB  the  death  of  sbverlil  persMis ;  but  before  it 
reached  Canada  its  foree  was  ntaf ly  spent.  It  was 
laelvertheleU  sui&cient  to  efibrd  plenty  of  eanploy^ 
ment  ib!r  the  medical  gentlemen.  At  Qudliiec  ti» 
iymptoms  were  much  filightei*  than  at  MoMretrl 
and  Hu'ee  Rivers,  where  wme  people  were  con^ 
fined  to  their  beds  tipwtords  of  a  fortnight  wifth  it. 

A  nntd  girl^  about  twenty  years  of  Hge^  is  con* 
find  in  a  little  hut  ulider  the  os^eof  a  French 
Canadian  a  diort  distano^  froa^  the  town.  She  iu 
ohanned  to  the  side  of  the  joom  on  aoceufit  of  het 
Violanoe.  The  winter  before  last  she  was  sufl^re^ 
tp  go  about,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  town.  She  ia 
now  under  the  care  of  commissioners  appointed 
by  an  act  of  the  provincial  parliament  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  insane  persons  and  idiots. 
This  lunatic  is  the  only  instance  in  Three  Rivers ; 
but  in  Quebec  and  Montreal  there  are  several  who 
are  permitted  to  stroll  about  the  streets,  and  are 
often  a  great  nuisance  to  ,the  inhabitants.  One  of 
them,  at  Quebec,  I  have  frequently  seen  beat  his 
head  against  a  stone  wall,  uttering  the  most  im- 
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pious  curses :  for  it  unfortunately  happens,  that  if 
any  money  is  given  them,  they  immediately  spend 
it  in  rum,  and  thus  increase  their  paroxysms  of 
madness  or  idiotism.    As  there  are  hospitals  for 
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their  reception^  it  is  disgraceful  to  permit  them  to 
be  at  large. 

Small  as  the  town  of  Three  Rivers  is,  the 
number  of  foundlings  placed  under  the  care  of 
a  poor  person  tp  bring  up  is  equal,  in  proportion 
to  its  population,  to  the  number  of  children  at  the 
Foundling  Hospital  in  Liondon.  It  would  be  cp&- 
ditable  to  the  inhabitants  of  Three  Rivers  could 
I  say  that  they  are  as  well  taken  care  of  as  in  Lon- 
don ;  but  the  contrary  is  the  case ;  for,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  scanty  allowance  for  their  support, 
little  attention  is  paid  to  them,  and  I  am  told  that 
few  live  to  maturity.  This  culpable  neglect  is 
highly  disgraceful ;  for  there  either  ought  not  to 
be  a  receptacle  of  the  kind,  or  it  should  be  placed 
upon  a  respectable  footing. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Leave  Three  River — Fin/age  to  Montreal — Point 
du  Lad — Baron  de  Befancour-^Lake  St.  Peter 
'^Machiche — River  du  Loujh^Richlieu  Islandi 
— Town  of  Sorel-r-Horrid  Murders — Captain 
Sorel--^  Chambfy — BoucherviUe — Eagle  Island 
'^ Island  of  Montreal — Rapids^^  Incredible  An^ 
eedote-^IslandofSt.Helen-^City  ofMontreaU-^ 
Ignorance  of  a  Pilot'^ Interior  of  Montreal'^ 
iHllon's  Hotels  Parade— ^M'TavUh's  Monu- 
ment —  Convents  -^  Franciscan  Friars-^-  Paul^ 
Sireet'^Notre  Dame  Street^^Fiew  of  Montreal 
Theatre  -^  Public  Amusements  -^  Hospitality^-^ 
Ship'building'^Advice  to  Gentlemen  respecting 
European  ServantS'-^UseJul  HintS'^Markets-'^ 
Turnpike  Road-^Fisit  to  La  Ckine^^Indian 
DepartmenU^Fmt  to  the  Indians  at  Cacheno^ 
naga^^Indian  Dollr-^Chevalier  Lorimier-^^Dis* 
tressing  Event — Providential  Deliverance — Ad- 
ventures of  Captain  Johnr^His  Daughter — Love 
andRevenge^^Roman  Catholic  Funerals-^Leave 
Montreal. 

On  the  31st  of  October  1807  I  left  Three  Rivers 
for  Montreal^  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  United 
States^  where  I  intended  to  pass  the  winter  pre-s 
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\iou8  to  my  return  to  England     There^beinga 
fair  wind  up  the  river^  I  embarked  on  board  a  laige 
schooner  with  a  good  stock  of  provisions  for  the 
voyage.    The  master  of  the  vessel,  M.  Boudrow, 
was  a  respectable  young  Canadian  who  had  origi- 
nally been  br^  to  the  law,  but  had  qiiitted  tht 
desk  for  the  debk.    About  four  in  the  afternoon 
vie  got  under  weighs  but  ptoceedfcd  no  fbl-thW  than 
die  entrance  to  Lake  St.  P^ter^  where  we  anbhoied 
for  the  night.    The  accon^tnodation  on  board  was 
wretched^  and  I  had  to  sleep  upon  the  cabin  lobkers, 
wrAppcd  up  in  my  great  coat*    We  hy  about  nine 
miles  from  Three  Rivel-s^  betw^n  the  se^niory  of 
Nicolet  on  the  koulh-eatt  shtire  and  PoidI  du  Lac 
eh  the  north-west  shore.    The  sagnioties  of  Ni- 
colet,  Godiefroi,  Be^noour^  Gentilly,  &c;  onlhe 
south-east  are  extremely  fertile,  well-settled,  and 
yield  large  crc^s  of  wheat.    The  smaU  lake  St. 
Paul,  sijLuated  in  Beqancoiiri  and  dischai^ging  itself 
into  the  St.  Lawrence  by  a  small  river  that  hins 
through  Godefroiy  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  \he 
land  in  its  vicinity  ;  and  th€  neat  £mns  along  its 
shores  give  it  a  delightful  ap()earance.     The  vUfage 
and  seigniory  of  Be<jancour  t^sceived  their  name 
from  the  Baron  de  Beqancour^  grand  surveyor  of 
the  highways,  and  grand  master  of  the  waters  and 
forests  of  New  France.     This  nobleman  resided 
about  a  century  ago  at  the  entrance  of  Be9ancour 
River,  formerly  cr.Ued  «  Riviere  Puante,'  or  Stink- 
ing River,  in  consequetice  of  the  waters  having 
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heen  tnftcted  by  the  dead  bddies  of  a  nutnbar  of 
Indiana  who  were  slain  while  coming  down  the 
ri?er  in  their  canoes :  their  enemies  lay  in  ain« 
huah^  and  sent  a  few  of  their  warriors  on  the  river 
as  a  decoy ;  the  others  fell  into  the  snare  and  were 
anssacred.  The  Baron  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade 
for  furs  with  the  Indians  who  lived  ia  the  village^ 
but  his  extensive  seigniory  was  not  settted  tiU 
If  50.  It  now  belongs  to  Colonel  Bruyere  of  the 
engineers ;  and  a  small  fief  to  Mr.  EzAitl  Hart« 
SeVeml  of  the  Abexiaquis  Itadiens  still  inhabit  thei 
village  of  Beqaneour,  and  posseES  a  small  idaad  i& 
the  river. 

On  tbb  north-west  shore  the  soil  ftoth  Three 
Rivers  to  Pbint  du  Lac,  and  fyr  sevmlsl  tnilea 
above  and  below  those  pkoes,  is  of  a  light  sandy 
natur^  intermixed  in  several  places  with  a  sort  of 
day  or  marl»  which  occasions  it  to  be  more  pro- 
ductive than  it  btherwise  would  be.  The  seignioiy 
of  Point  du  Lac  is  tbe  property  of  Mrs.  Montour^ 
the  widow  of  a  gentleman  formerly  a  partnisr  hi 
the  North-west  Company.  He  letired  with  about 
20^000/.  wiUi  which  he  purchased  the  seigniory, 
and  erected  a  '  iiandsome  dweHii^-hoase,  laige 
flour  and  saw-miUs,  &o.  If  he  had  managed  bts 
concerns  with  prudence,  he  migh  have  increased 
his  fortune  to  a  great  extent ;  but  his  style  of  liv- 
ings his  free  and  generous  disposition,  were  31 
ealeuiated  for  the  accumidation  of  property.    Hia 
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house^  being  situated  near  the  post-road^  was  a 
house  of  call  for  all  his  numerous  acquaiotimoe^ 
who  ate,  drank,  and  slept  there,  whenever  they 
travelled  that  road.  In  a  few  years  his  money  was 
gone,  and  most  of  those  who  had  basked  in  the  sun- 
shine of  his  prosperity  took  their  leave.  This  too 
often  happens  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  North- 
west Company  who  retire  from  the  concern.  They 
emerge  suddenly  into  civilized  life,  after  a  banish- 
ment of  many  years  in  dreary  forests  and  among 
a  race  of  savages  ;  and  are  apt  to  be  dazded  by  the 
glare  of  refinement  and  luxur)',  whose  temptationa 
are  too  powerful  to  be  resisted.  Hence  they  are  fre- 
uently  led  into  error  and  extravagance,  which  ulti- 
mately despoil  them  of  their  hard-earned  property. 

The  next  morning  at  day-break  we  got  under 
weigh ;  but  the  wind  felling  off,  we  could  but 
just  reach  the  other  end  of  the  lake,  and  came  to 
anchor  near  one  of  the  lUchlieu  islands,  situated 
within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  town  of  Sorel. 
The  lake  is  twenty-one  miles  in  length,  and  about 
eighteen  in  breadth.  This  part  of  the  River  St. 
Lawrence  is  very  shallow,  and  vessels  drawing 
twelve  feet  water  frequently  get  aground.  In  the 
spring  it  is  somewhat  deeper ;  but  the  large  vessels 
from  Europe  seldom  arrive  in  time  to  go  up  to 
Montreal  so  early  in  the  season.  I  should  think 
that  greater  depths  of  water  might  be  found  if  the 
lake  was  properly  surveyed:    at  present  vesaela 
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keep  only  in  one  channel,  which  has  but  little 
more  than  twelve  feet  water.  The  current  of  Lake 
St.  Peter  is  very  slight,  and  requires  little  wind 
for  vessels  to  stem  it. 

On  the  north-west  shore,  from  Point  du  Lac, 
are  the  seigniories  of  Machiche,  River  du  Loup, 
Maskinong6,  York,  and  Berthier.     They  are  re- 
markable for  their  fertility,  and  the  plentiful  crops 
of  wheat  which  they  produce.    They  have  also  each 
a  small  village  in  the  vicinity  of  the  parish  church. 
That  of  River  du  Loup  is  prettily  situated  on  the 
border  of  the  river  of  that  name,  which  disem- 
bogues  itself  into  the  lake.    The  church,  which 
is  of  unusual  size,  and  evinces  the  populousness  of 
the  seigniory,  has  been  built  in  a  costly  manner ; 
and  many  of  the  Habitans  have  paid  fifty  or  sixty 
pounds  towards  the  building  of  it.     It  has  two  lofty 
spires  covered  with  tin;  but  they  seem  to  have 
lost  their  perpendicular  position,  though  lately 
erected.    In  the  month  of  August  1 808,  after  my 
j-etum  from  the  States,  I  travelled  by  land  from 
Three  ^Rivers  to  Montreal,  and  had  an  opportunity 
of  pa^ng  through  these  sdgniories.    They  appear 
better  cultivated,  and  in  a  higher  state  of  improve* 
ment  than  any  other  part  of  Lower  Canada  below 
Montreal.   The  farmers  are  wealthy  and  numerous, 
and  the  land  rich  and  productive.    In  m^ny  places 
I  noticed  large  patches  of  fine  hemp,  above  seven 
feet  in  height  i  the  seed  had  been  roughly  thrown 


on  the  growtid^  tfod  it  came  up  without  haviiy 
hdd  the  leaat  care  or  attention  bestowed  upon  it. 

The  teigniories  on  the  south-west  shore  of  the 
lake  are  nearly  as  fertile,  and  yield  plentiful  cropB 
of  whetit.    The  inhabitants  are  not  so  numerous^ 
owin{  ndost  likely  to  the  disadvantage  of  not  hav- 
ing a  post-ro^d  on  their  side  of  the  river ;  but  th^ 
are  possessed  of  considerable  property.    The  islands 
of  Ridilieu^  situated  at  the  south-^west  entrance  of 
the  lake^  and  amongst  which  we  lay  at  anchor^  are 
numerous,  and  of  various  sizes ;  they  lie  betwett 
the  seigniories  of  Berthier  and  Ymasiau    Several 
of  them  are  partly  cleared  of  their  woods,  and 
^fibrd  good  pasturage  for  cattle.    They  lie  Veiy 
k>Wy  and  are  always  overflo'wed  in  the  spring,  wbeti 
the  lake  is  swelled  hy  the  melting  of  the  ioa  and 
snow.    They  abound  with  a  variety  of  wild,  fowl^ 
principally  duck  and  te^lL     I  do  not  uodersteod 
there  are  any  animals  upon  them  except  those  of 
a  domestic  nature*    As  we  had  to  remain  a«toi^ 
these  islands  the  next  day  in  consequence  of  a  foul 
wind,  I  amused  myself  by  going  ashore  to  the  one 
nearest  the  vessd.    It  was  cove^  with  trees  of 
a  small  growth,  chiefly  ash  and  bireb^  and  with 
a  variety  of  shrubs^  brush>-wood,  and  long  grass* 
The  wild  grape  vines  were  entwined  round  the 
trees  in  greet  plenty^  add  a  few  bunches  weite  stiU 
hanging  upon  them.     On  the  island  was  a  small 
httt^  in  which  we  found  an  oU  French  wofom. 
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Her  husband  was  gone  round  ott  the  other  side  to 
fish.  They  reside  there  during  the  summer^  and 
fish  in  the  narrow  channels  formed  by  the  cluster 
of  islands. 

The  next  morning  we  weighed  anchor^  and  in 
half  an  hour  were  clear  of  the  islands.  A  gentld 
breeze  carried  us  slowly  past  the  town  of  Sorel 
on  our  left :  it  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Richlieuj  Chambly,  or  Sorel  river^  (for  it  has  all 
three  names)^  which  runs  into  Lake  Champlain^ 
and  has  a  respectable  appearance  from  the  water ; 
it  is  somewhat  smaller  than  Three  Rivers,  and  is 
inhabited  by  several  English  and  French  families. 
The  streets  are  prettily  laid  out,  but  the  houses 
are  yet  very  thinly  scattered.  Sorel,  indeed, 
seems  rather  on  the  decline,  both  in  wealth  and 
population ;  and  the  few  stores  that  are  kept 
there  are  mostly  dependent  upon  the  mercbantd 
of  Montreal  and  Quebec.  Its  trade  is  confined 
to  supplyii^  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  with  English  manufactured  goods. 
West  India  produce,  &c.  Tbe  little  importancQ 
that  was  formerly  attached  to  Sorel,  arose  from 
the  ship-building  carried  on  there  for  some  years ; 
but  of  late  that  has  entirely  ceased. 
.  ITie  coimtry  people  in  the  vicinity  are  mostly 
employed  as  voyageurs  in  the  North-west  fur* 
trade,  and  the  cultivation  of  their  small  farms  is 
left  to  their  wives  and  children.  When  they  return 
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home^  they  seldom  bring  more  than  exiough  (d 
support  them  during  the  winter.    The  soil  is  thus 
neglected,  and  the  town  is  badly  supplied  with 
provisions*    Three  horrid  murders  were  committed 
here  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago*    A  store, 
kept  by  an  old  man,  was  observed  one  morning  net 
opened  as  usual :  the  nei^bours  knocked  at  the 
door ;  but  not  getting  admittance,  they  broke  it 
open,  and  discovered  the  old  man  and  his  nieoe» 
who  lived  with  him,  lying  dead  behind  the  coun- 
ter*   It  appeared  that  they  must  have  been  just 
called  from  supper  to  serve  the  villain  who  had 
murdered  them,  for  the  supper  things  were  laid 
out  on  the  table  in  an  adjoining  par/our.     The  till 
was  emptied  of  all  the  money,  and  many  articles 
strewed  about  the  floor. 

The  very  next  night,  to  the  dread  and  astonish- 
m^t  of  this  little  town,  another  man  was  mur- 
dered- in  his  store  in  a  similar  manner,  and  his 
money  stolen ;  but  what  was  most  surprising,  the 
murderer  remained  undiscovered^  and  even  unsus- 
pected!   nor  was  it  ever  positively  ascertained  who 
had  been  guilty  of  such  atrocious  deeds.  But  when 
the  foreman  of  the  ship-yard,  an  European,  de- 
camped a  few  days  after  with  the  wife  of  a  trades* 
man  in  the  town,  strong  suspicions  were  enter- 
tained that  he  was  the  murderer.    He  however 
made  his  escape  into  the  United  States  before  any 
measures  could  be  taken  to  apprehend  him. 
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A  fort  was  constructed  originally  on  the  site  of 
the  town  in  1665^  as  a  defence  against  the  Iro* 
quois.  M.  de  Sorely  a  captain  in  the  regiment  of 
Carignon  Salieres^  superintended  the  erection  of 
the  works,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  place^  and  to 
that  part  of  the  river  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  now 
called  William  Henry,  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  who  visited  Canada  about  twenty-five 
years  ago. .  The  Island  of  St.  John,  in  the  Gulf  of 
St.  LAwrence,  has  also  been  called  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  Kent ;  and  se- 
veral other  parts  and  places  have  had  their  names 
unnecessarily  changed  It  is  owing  to  this  absurd 
practice  that  towns  and  cities,  venerable  for  their 
antiquity,  or  remarkable  for  their  history,  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  world,  are  now  confounded  with 
the  most  insignificant  villages,  and  often  occasion 
many  erroneous  statements  in  geography. 

Several  miles  up  the  Richlieu  river^  is  Fort 
Chambly,  originally  a  mere  wooden  block-house, 
but  now  a  substantial  *stone  building  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  a  castle.  It  was  constructed  by 
M.  de  Chambly  under  the  French  government. 
A  small  detachment  of  troops  are  stationed  here ; 
and  a  few  respectable  Canadians  reside  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

As  we  passed  Sorel,  the  protestant  and  catholic 
churches,  with  the  houses,  stores,  an^  magazines 
near  the  water*side,  had  a  very  pretty  effect.    The 
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shores  on  both  sides  the  St.  Lawrence^  together 
with  the  smail  islands  interspersed  in  several  parts 
of  the  river^  presented  a  suocession  of  beaatiful 
landscapes  during  the  remainder  of  my  vojage 
to  Montreal.  The  richness  of  the  soil  and  the 
number  of  inhabitants  increase  as  yon  proceed  up 
the  river.  The  houses  and  villages  are  prettily 
Boattcred  along  the  banks^  and  intermingled  with 
clusters  of  trees  and  cultivated  plantations*  Bou* 
chervilk)  a  small  village  situated  on  the  south- 
east shore^  a  few  miles  below  Montreal,  is  a  beau- 
tiful spot,  and  forms  the  quiet  retreat  of  sevenif  of 
the  old  French  noblesse,  and  people  of  ancient  and 
respectable  families.  Here  they  spend  their  small 
incomes  in  a  little  society  of  their  own,  far  from  the 
ncMse  and  bustle  of  the  world,  and  enjoy  at  once  the 
pleasures  of  retirement  and  social  intercourse. 

Near  "  Boot  de  I'lsle,"  or  the  end  of  the  island 
o(  Montreal,  the  river  is  intersected  by  a  number 
pf  small  isles  and  islets*  One,  named  Eagle  Island^ 
is  the  property  of  Captain  Cartwright  of  the  Ca- 
nadian fencibles,  and  was  celebrated  for  some  ex- 
ceUetst  horses  which  he  reared  upon  it.  It  contains 
pnly  his  own  house,  in  which  be  resided  for  several 
years  with  his  family.  The  surrounding  sceneiy 
is  beautiful,  and  must  afibrd  a  delightful  retreat  to 
those  who  are  fond  of  rural  felicity.  Within  view 
of  this  island  is  the  ferry  which  crosses  from  the 
jpoat-road  at  B,epeatigny  to  the  end  of  the  Island 
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of  Montreal.  A  bridge  was  formerly  built  over 
the  river  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place  by  Mr.  Por- 
teous  of  Terrebonne,  but  was  carried  away  two  or 
three  years  ago  by  the  ice.  The  Provincial  Par- 
liament have  recently  passed  an  act  permitting  him 
to  build  another  from  Repentigny  to  Isle  Bourdon. 

The  shores  of  the  Island  of  Montreal  are  ele- 
vated several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river. 
The  soil  is  uncommonly  rich  and  fertile,  and  yields 
more  abundant  harvests  than  any  other  part  of 
Lower  Canada.  The  price  of  land  averages  from 
20  to  30  dollars  per  acre.  The  island  is  30  miles 
in  length,  and  about  seven  in  breadth.  It  belongs 
to  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  by  which  order  the 
island  was  originally  settled,  about  l65  years  ago^ 
under  the  Abb£  ductus,  for  the  purpose  of  esta- 
blishing a  seminary  similar  to  th^t  of  France. 

As  our  vessel  approached  within  two  miles  of 
the  town,  we  met  with  the  strong  current,  or 
rapid,  which  runs  between  Montreal  and  the 
opposite  Island  of  St.  Helen.  Though  we  were 
favoured  with  almost  a  gale  of  wind,  yet  the 
schooner  moved  very  slowly  through  the  water ; 
and  it  often  happens  that  vessels  are  baffled  in 
their  attempts  to  get  up  to  the  town.  I  have 
heard  an  anecdote  related,  concerning  a  ship  from 
England,  that  failed  in  getting  through  this  rapids 
which^  as  it  staggers  all  belief,  I  should  not  have 
noticed,  had  it  not  been  mentioned  as  a  fact  by 
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many  people  in  Canada.  Two  ships  arrived  from 
England^  eariy  in  the  year^  and  went  up  the  river 
at  the  same  time.  The  one  drawing  leas  water, 
I  suppose^  than  the  other^  suooeeded  in  reaching 
the  town  of  Montreal ;  but  the  other  not  being 
able  to  stem  the  current  was  obliged  to  anchor 
below.  The  successful  vessel,  having  discharged 
her  cargo  and  taken  in  another,  sailed  for  Eng- 
land; after  which  she  returned  to  Otnadn,  the 
same  year,  with  a  fresh  cargo,  went  up  the  river, 
and  found  her  companion  still  lying  at  the  foot 
of  the  rapid  f  They  afterwards  returned  to  Eng- 
land  together. 

The  opposite  Island  of  St.  Helen  belongs  to  the 
Baroness  de  Longueil :  this  lady  married  a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Grant,  and  brought  him  very 
CKtenstve  and  valuable  landed  property.  Since 
his  death,  it  has  been  divided  between  her  and 
the  children^  The  eldest  son  goes  by  the  famiKar 
appellation  of  Baron  Graitt. 

The  town  of  Montreal  has  a  singular  appear- 
ance when  liewed  from  the  water,  in  consequence 
of  the  Kght-gray  stone  of  the  new  buildings,  and 
the  tin-covered  roofs  of  the  honses,  which  emH 
a  strong  glare  when  the  sun  shines.  The  shipping 
Ke  close  to  the  shore,  which  is  very  steep,  and 
forms  a  kind  of  natural  wharf,  upon  which  the 
vessels  discharge  their  cargoes^  About  twenty 
jrards  back,  the  land  rises  to  the  height  of  1 5  or 
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20  feet ;  and  an  artificial  wharf  has  been  oon*- 
strocted^  and  faced  with  plank;  the  goods  are^ 
however,  all  shipped  from,  and  landed  upon,  the 
beach  below.  A  great  many  English  vessels  arrive 
annually  at  Montreal^  but  it  is  a  voyage  that  iew 
captains  are  willing  to  make  a  second  timc»  if 
they  can  possibly  avoid  it,  the  navigation  up  the 
river  above  Quebec  being  very  hazardous,  and  the 
pilots  unskilful  and  inattentive.  The  vessel  in 
which  I  came  home  was  run  broadside  on  one  of 
the  islands  just  below  Montreal,  though  goiag 
with  the  wind  right  aft.  The  pilot  was  intosi- 
Gated,  and  the  vessel  was  just  runnit^  through 
the  wrong  channel,  when  he  ordered  the  hdm 
hard  down :  it  waSj  however^  too  late,  and  she 
went  ashore :  fortunately  she  was  got  cff  with 
little  damage,  and  arrived  at  QuebefiT  Upon  oar 
departure  from  Quebec,  for  England,  we  met  wkh 
another  accident  of  a  similar  nature,  though  the 
captain  had  procured  a  fresh  pilot.  The  man  had 
taken  us  safe  through  the  most  dtfiicalt  passage 
in  the  river  at  night ;  and  the  next  day,  about 
noon,  at  the  very  moment  when  we  were  going 
along  with  a  fan*  wind,  he  ran  us  upon  Hare  Island 
reef.  Inhere  we  lay  for  three  hours  in  the  painful 
expectation  that  the  vessel  would  beat  her  bottom 
out,  or  otherwise  be  seriously  injured^  as  the 
wind  continued  to  increase,  and  she  thumped 
violently  upon  a  hard  chalky  ground.    Very  luckily 
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it  was  ebb  tide  when  the  accident  happened ;  and 
after  lightening  the  vessel  considerably  of  some 
staves  and  spars,  she  floated  on  the  return  of  tide* 
We  were  then  above  a  hundred  miles  below  Que- 
bec ;  and  it  would  have  been  mortifying  tx}  have 
had  to  return  back  to  repair  our  damages :  the 
vessel^  however,  did  not  make  a  great  deal  of 
water,  and  we  proceeded  to  sea,  after  discharging 
the  pilot  at  Father  Point  The  captain  was  so 
sickened  of  his  Canadian  trip,  which  was  the  first 
he  had  made,  that  he  swore  he  never  would  enter 
the  St.  Lawrence  again.  The  North-west  mer- 
chants have  two  or  three  vessels  of  their  own, 
which  make  an  annual  voyage  to  Canada^  to  carry 
home  their  furs^  &c. 

The  interior  of  Montreal  is  extremely  heavy 
and  gloomy.  The  buildings  are  ponderous  masses 
of  stone,  erected  with  very  little  taste  and  less 
judgment.  They  are  seldom  more  than  two  stories 
above  the  ground  floor,  including  garrets.  The 
doors  and  window-shutters  are  covered  with  large 
sheets  of  tit),  painted  of  a  red  or  lead-colour,  cor-* 
responding  with  the  gloomy  darkness  of  the  stone^ 
of  which  most  of  the  old  houses  are  built.  There 
is  at  heavy  sameness  of  appearance  which  pervades 
all  the  streets,  whether  new  or  old ;  nor  are  tbey 
remarkable  for  width,  though  they  are  for  the 
most  part  laid  out  iu  a  regular  manner.  The  only 
open  place  or  square  in  the  town^  except  the  two 
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markets^  is  the  Place  d'Armes^  and  which,  under 
the  French  government,  was  the  place  where  the 
garrison  troops  paraded.  The  French  Catholic 
church  occupies  the  whole  of  the  east  side  of  the 
square ;  and  on  the  south  side,  adjoining  some 
private  houses,  is  a  very,  good  tavern,  called  the 
Montreal  Hotel,  kept  by  Mr.  Dillon.  During 
my  stay  in  this  city  I  lodged  at  his  house,  and 
found  it  superior  to  any  in  Canada :  every  thing 
in  it  is  neat,  cleanly,  and  well  conducted,  and 
perfectly  agreeable  to  an  Englishman's  taste.  The 
old  gentleman  came  out  in  the  retinue  of  Lprd 
Dorchester ;  he  is  a  very  ingenious  character,  ;ind 
fond  of  expressing  his  attachment  to  his  king  and 
country,  by  illuminations,  and  firing  his  pedereroes 
off  in  the  square,  upon  His  Majesty's  birth^y 
and  on  other  extraordinary  occasions.  While  I  re- 
mained at  his  house,  I  found  the  bells  of  the 
French  church  extremely  unpleasant ;  they  have 
a  fine  loud  tone,  but  are  rung  in  such  a  discordant 
manner,  and  so  frequently,  that  they  become  quite 
a  nuisance  to  those  who  are  obliged  to  live  near  them. 
The  town  walls  and  fortifications,  which  were 
erected  to  protect  the  inhabitants  against  the  ir- 
ruptions of  the  Iroquois. and  other  hostile  Indians^ 
are  now  falling  to  decay.  A  great  part  have  been 
levelled  with  the  ground,  and  an  act  has  lately 
passed  the  Provincial  Parliament  to  remove  th? 
reoiMudert 
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At  the  back  of  the  town,  just  behiixl  the  new 
eourt-house,  is  the  parade,  where  the  troops  are 
exercised.     The  ground  is  considerably  elevated 
ftk>ng  this  part,  and  forms  a  steep  bank  for  several 
hundred  yards  in  length.     Here  the  inhabitants 
walk  of  an  evening,  and  enjoy  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  suburbs  of  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Antoine,  and 
the  numerous  gardens,  orchards,  and  plantations 
of  the  gentry,  adorned  with  neat  and  handsome 
dwelling-houses.     Large  green  fields  are  inter- 
spersed amidst  this  rich  variety  of  objects,  which 
are  concentrirted  in  an  extensive  valley,  gradually 
rising  towards  a  lofty  mountain,  that  stands  abont 
two  miles  and  a  half  distant,  at  the  back  of  the 
town :  from  this  mountain  the  island  has  taken  tta 
name  of  Montreal,  or  Roya}  Mount.     It  is^said 
to  be  elevated  70  toises  above  the  level  of  the 
river,  and  is  upwards  of  two  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  south.  It  is  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs, 
except  towards  its  base,  where  some  parts  have 
been  cleared  and  cultivated.     A  Lirge  handsome 
stone  building,  belonging  to  the  widow  of  the  late 
Mr.  M*Tavish  of  the  North-west  company,  stands 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in  a  very  conspicuous 
^tuation.     Gardens  and  orchards  have  been  laid 
out,  and  considerable  improvements  made,  wAieh 
add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  spot.  Mr.  M*Tavish 
is  buried  in  a  tomb  a  short  distance  from  his  hoose 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  in  the  midst  of  a  thick 
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shrabbeiy.    A  tnonum^ntal  pillar  it  erected  oVer 
the  vaults  and  may  be  seen  at  a  grel^t  distanoe. 

The  town  and  its  four  streets  or  suburbs  oocoffjf 
a  considerable  extent  of  ground^  and  the  number 
of  inhabitants  is  computed  at  12,000«  The  prki«* 
cipal  public  buildings  are,  the  Grenend  Hospital ; 
the  Hotel  Dieu ;  the  convent  of  Notre  Dame ; 
the  French  cathedral;  the  English  churdi^  an 
unfinished  building ;  the  old  monastery  of  Fran* 
ciscan  friars^  converted  into  barracks ;  the  Sernh- 
nary  ;  the  Court-house ;  Grovemment-hoosey  &c. 

The  General  Hospital  was  founded  by  Madame 
Youville,  a  widow  lady^  in  1753^  and  contttnsa 
superior  and  19  nuns ;  it  is  situated  on  the  baidia 
of  die  riv^i  near  a  small  rivulet  which  divides  it 
^m  the  town.  There  is  also  a  coflege  for  tfier 
education  of  young  men^  founded  in  1719  by  the 
Sieur  Charron. 

The  Hotel  Dieu  was  established  in  1 044  by  Ma- 
dame de  BoutUon  for  the  purpdae  of  administer^ 
ing  relief  to  the  sick  poor ;  it  contains  a  superior 
and  89  nuQ%  who  attend  and  nurse  the  pMientii. 
An  apartaaent  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bouse  ii 
appropriated  to  the  females^  and  a  large  room 
bdow  for  the  men*  The  establislmMit  is  now 
,  ctiiefly  supported  by  0  slender  inoome  ariiing  from 
knded  properly;  the  funds  upon  which  it  for- 
aieriy  relied^  being  vMted  in  Pflriai  w^te  loM  during 
the  revolution* 
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The  ocHivent  of  Notre  Dame  contains  a  superior 
and  upwards  of  40  nuns.  It  was  founded  aboot 
the  year  l650,  by  Mademoiselie  Marguerite  Bour- 
geois, for  the  instruction  of  female  children.  The 
sisters  of  this  institution  are  not  confined  in  so 
strict  8  manner  as  at  the  other  convents,  but  have 
the  liberty  of  go'mg  out.  They  attend  mass  at  the 
French  church  on  Sunday  morning  and  afternoon. 
They  are  dressed  in  black  gowns  and  hoods,  and 
are  chiefly  elderly  women. 

There  are  two  of  the  old  Franciscan  friars  still 
living  in  one  corner  of  their  monastery,  the  re- 
minder of  which  has  been  converted  into  barracks 
for  the  troops  quartered  in  the  dtj.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  several  additional  regiments  at  Ctuebec, 
the  49th  and  lOOdth  were  sent  up  to  Montreal  to 
do  duty  in  that  town,  and  to  garrison  the  outposts 
near  the  American  line. 

The  French  cathedral  in  the  Place  d'Armes  is 
a  large  substantial  stone  building,  built  with  little 
taste.  The  interior  is,  however,  plentifully  deco- 
rated in  the  Catholic  ^tyle,  with  all  the  parapher-  ^ 
nalia  of  that  religion ;  and  the  size  of  the  building 
renders  it  a  very  commodious  place  of  worship, 
and  well  adapted  for  the  accommodation  of  its 
numi&rous  congregation.  In  summer^  a  great 
n^any  people  kneel  outside  the  churdi  in  prefer- 
ence to  being  within.  The  service  of  the  Englislk 
church  is  performed  at  present  in  a  small  dispell 
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^vhich  is  also  used  by  the  Presbyterians.  A  hand- 
some new  church  is  partly  built,  but  for  want  of 
funds  remains  in  an  unfinished  state. 

The  Court-house  is  a  neat  and  spacious  build- 
ing, and  an  ornament  to  the  town ;  a  gaol  is 
building  on  one  side  of  it,  upon  the  site  of  the 
old  College  of  the  Jesuits.  The  city  is  divided 
into  Upper  and  Lower  Towns,  though  there  is 
very  little  difference  in  their  elevation.  The  prin- 
cipal street  of  the  latter  extends  from  north  to 
south  the  whole  length  of  the  city,  nearest  the 
water-side,  and  is  called  Paul-street.  Here  are 
situated  the  wholesale,  and  retail  stores  of  the  mer- 
diants  and  traders ;  the  lower  market-place ;  the 
post^ofEce ;  the  Hotel  Dieu ;  and  a  large  tavern 
jfaimerly  kept  by  Hamilton,  but  now  in  the  jpos- 
session  of  Mr.  Holmes.  There  are  several  smaller 
taverns  in  this  street  and  in  the  market-place,  but 
they  are  frequented  principally  by  the  American 
traders  who  visit  Montreal.  PauUstreet,  thopgh 
narrow,  presents  a  scene  of  greater  bustle  than  any 
other  part  of  the  town^  and  is  the  chief  mart  of 
the  trade  and  commerce  carried  on  in  Montreal. 

Several  short  streets  proceed  westward  from 
Paul-street,  and  communicate  with  that  of  Notre 
Dame^  which  runs  in  a  parallel  line,  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  city.  This  street  forms 
what  is  called  the  Upper  Town,  and  contains  the 
Recollet  monastery^  the  French  seminaryi  the 
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Catholic  charch^  and  Place  (FAnnes;  the  new 
English  churchy  the  convent  of  Notre  Dame,  the 
court-house  and  gaol,  and  the  old  building  called 
the  Government-house,  which  latter  has  no  claim 
to  particular  notice.  The  dwelling-houses  of  the 
principal  merchants  are  mostly  situated  in  Notre 
Dame-street,  and  other  parts  of  the  Upper  Town, 
their  stores  being  stationed  near  the  water-side. 
These  tWo  parallel  streets  are  considerably  length- 
ened to  the  northward  by  the  suburb  of  Quebec ; 
and  to  the  southward  by  the  suburbs  of  St.  Antoine 
and  Recollet.  In  the  centre  of  Notre  Dame-^treet, 
:i  long  street  branches  off  to  the  westward,  and 
forms  the  suburb  of  St.  Lawrence,  it  is  also  the 
high  road  to  the  interior  of  the  island,  and  crosang 
the  intermediate  valley  passes  over  the  foot  of  iim 
mountain.  In  one  of  the  short  streets. leading  to 
the  Upper  Town,  and  situated  opponte  the  oourt^ 
house,  a  new  market-place  and  rows  of  convenient 
stalls  have  been  recently  constructed;  it  will  be 
a  great  accommodation  to  the  town,  as  the  old 
market  in  Paul-street  is  too  much  confined  for 
the  increased  population  of  the  place.  The  streets 
of  Montreal  are  for  the  most  part  well  paved,  and 
the  improvements  which  are  going  on  throughout 
the  town  will  render  it  more  commodious  add 
agreeable  than  it  is  at  present  The  town  itself 
will  always  be  gloomy,  but  the  environs  are  beau-* 
tiful. 
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All  the  principal  North-west  merchants  reside 
at  Montreal^  which  is  the  emporium  of  their  trade^ 
and  the  grand  mart  of  the  commerce  carried  on 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  They, 
and  other  respectable  merchants,  have  country* 
houses  a  fewmiles  from  the  city,  which,  with. their 
numerous  orchards  and  gardens  well  stocked  with 
every  variety  of  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers, 
render  the'  surrounding  country  extremely  beau- 
tiful and  picturesque.  The  succession  of  rich  and 
variegated  objects  that  are  presented  to  the  eye  of 
the  spectator,  from  the  base  of  the  neighbouring 
mountain,  cannot  be  surpassed  in  any  part  of  Ca- 
nada, with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  view 
from  Cape  Diamond  at  Quebec.  They  are,  how- 
ever, of  a  very  different  nature,  and  may  be  de- 
so-ibed  like  Homer  and  Virgil;  the  one  grand, 
bold,  and  romantic;  the  other  serene,  beautiful, 
and  elegant.  Quebec  has  more  of  the  majesty  of 
nature ;  Montreal  more  of  the  softness  of  art. 

A  large  store  has  been  converted  into  a  theatre, 
in  which  Mr.  Prigmore's  company  occasionally 
perform.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Usher,  and  a  few  others 
from  Boston,  whom  I  have  mentioned  in  a  former 
chapter,  met  last  summer  with  a  tolerable  recep- 
tion, which,  unless  the  embargo  is  taken  off  in 
the  States,  will  most  likely  induce  them  to  remain 
in  Canada.  Society  is  reckoned  more  friendly  and 
agreeable  in  Montreal  than  in  any  other  town  in 
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Lower  Canada.     The  North-west  merchants  five 
in  a  superior  style  to  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants^ 
and  keep  very  expensive  tables.    They  are  friendly 
and  hospitable  to  strangers  who  are  introduoesd 
to  them,  and  whom  they  entertain  in  a  sumptuous 
manner.    The  envious,  however,   consider  their 
apparent  generosity  as  flowing  more  from  pride 
and  ostentation  than  from  real  hospitality,  and 
they  have  often  been  the  subjects  of  newspaper 
criticism.     It  is  of  very  little  consequence,  in  my 
opinion,  what  influences  a  man  to  treat  bis  ac- 
quaintance well,  so  long  as  he  intends  nothing  to 
their  prejudice.     We  have  all  of  us  some  pecnliar 
motive  for  our  actions,  which  if  strictly  scrutinized 
would  not,  perhaps,  be  always  found  disinterested. 
A  public  assembly  is  held  at  Holmes's  tavern 
during  the  winter ;  and  private  dances,  with  tea 
and  card  parties,   and  cariole  excursions  out  of 
town,  form  the  whole  amusements  of  that  season. 
In  summer,  pleasure  gives  way  to  business,  which 
at  that  period  of  bustle  affords  full  employment 
to  all.     A  few  excursions  and  dinner  parUes  in 
the  country  occur  sometimes  to  relieve  the  waght 
of  mercantile  afFairs.     Concerts  are  very  rare,  and 
never  take  place  unless  the  regimental  bands  are 
in  town.    The  inhabitants,  like  those  of  Quebec 
and  Three  Rivers,  possess  very  little  knowledge  o£ 
the  polite  and  liberal  accomplishments  necessary 
to  form  the  complete  lady  or  gentleman.    They 
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however  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  the 
want  of  proper  masters,  and  institutions  to  instruct 
and  complete  them  in  the  higher  branches  of  edu- 
cation ;  yet  it  is,  perhaps,  their  fault  that  they 
have  them  not,  for  without  proper  reward  and 
encouragement  they  never  can  have  them. 

Ship*building  is  successfully  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Munn  who  generally  launches  two  or  three  vessels 
from  200  to  500  tons  every  year.  The  shipwrights 
are  mostly  Europeans,  and  I  one  day,  while  view- 
ing a  vessel  on  the  stocks,  perceived  among  them 
one  of  the  men  who  had  run  away  from  my  uncle's 
service.  He  had  been  hired  as  a  house  carpenter 
t)y  us ;  but  the  ship-builders  in  Canada  are  not 
very  scrupulous  who  they  employ,  so  they  can 
find  men  to  handle  the  axe  well.  They  have  of 
late  taken  French  Canadians  as  apprentices,  who 
are  highly  praised  for  their  capacity.  This  is  a 
very  good  plan  ;  for  European  ship-builders  have 
very  high  wages,  and  are  besides  a  very  drunken 
dissolute  set.  The  Canadian  workmen,  on  the 
contrary,  are  sober,  steady  men,  and  attend  regu* 
larly  to  their  work  from  break  of  day  to  sun-set. 

One  of  the  greatest  errors  committed  by  persons 
who  go  to  Canada  to  settle  is  the  taking  of  Euro- 
pean servants  with  them  ;  for  experience  has  fully 
proved  in  innumerable  instances,  one  of  which, 
my  uncle's  case,  is  a  recent  example,  that  no  obli* 
gations  whatever  are  sufficient  to  ensure  a  master 
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the  labour  of  his  European  servants^  more  espe^ 
cially  if  he  is  in  advance  to  them  for  any  part  of 
their  wages.  The  inducements  to  le^ve  him,  in 
such  cases,  become  so  great,  that  the  servant  mast 
be  more  than  commonly  virtuous,  or  have  strong 
motives  for  staying,  if  he  does  not  break  his  en- 
gagement. This  complaint  is  so  general  at  Que- 
bec, that  little  or  nothing  is  done  to  remedy  the 
grievance,  which  seems  to  set  the  laws  at  defiance : 
yet  the  magistrates  have  sufficient  power  to  punish 
both  masters  and  servants;  but  they  seldom  or 
never  give  a  satisfactory  decision  in  cases  where 
the  latter  are  to  blame. 

I  have  heard  that  of  twenty  servants  brought 
out  by  Lord  Dorchester  some  years  back,  when 
Governor-general  of  Canada,  not  one  remained 
with  him  at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth.  Many 
other  persons  have  been  served  in  the  same  way, 
and  my  uncle  himself  lost  eighteen.  One  very 
great  mischief  is  occasioned  by  the  low  price  of 
spirits,  particularly  rum,  which  may  be  obtained 
for  less  than  five  shillings  a  gallon.  Hence  few  of 
the  lower  order  of  Europeans  who  arrive  at  Que- 
bec, but  become  drunkards  in  a  very  short  time, 
and  drunkenness  never  fails  to  precipitate  them 
into  worse  vices.  If  they  have  a  little  money,  it  15 
soon  squandered,  either  in  liquor  with  their  disr- 
solute  companions,  or  in  going  to  law  with  their 
masters ;  in  which  case  it  seldom  fails  to  find  its 
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way  into  the  pocket  of  a  well-known  advocate  for 
disaffected  servants ;  and  the  account  is  generally 
wound  up  by  some  crimp  for  the  shipping,  or  re- 
cruiting Serjeant  for  the  army. 

The  scarcity  of  hands  for  labour  is  certainly 
considerable,  yet  by  no  means  so  great  as  is  gene- 
rally represented ;  it  is  therefore  more  to  the  in- 
terest of  gentlemen  settling  in  Canada,  to  engage 
the  native  artisans,  than  to  take  out  men  who  will 
never  remain  in  their  service.  The  French  me- 
chanics and  farmers  may  be,  and  indeed  are, 
greatly  inferior  in  abilities  to  Europeans ;  but  they 
are  superior  to  them  in  sobriety,  industry,  and 
civility.  The  French  Canadians,  however,  have 
great  ingenuity,  and  it  only  requires  cultivation 
to  render  them  excellent  artists.  Some  clever 
American  mechanics  are  also  frequently  to  be 
met  with  in  Canada,  particularly  ''milKwrights : 
these  people  are  sometimes  steady  workmen ;  but 
they  will  often  give  their  employers  the  slip  in  the 
middle  of  their  work,  if  they  happen  to  meet  with* 
a  more  lucrative  offer  from  another  person. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  practice  of  enticing 
away  each  other's  servants  is  but  too  much  the 
custom  in  Canada;  and  it  is  owing  as  much  to 
this  want  of  good  faith,  that  strangers  on  their  ar- 
rival find  it  so  difficult  to  retain  their  servants,  as 
to  any  other  cause.  We  ourselves  unfortunately 
experienced  this  treatment  with  some  of  our  peo- 
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ple^  to  whom  very  flattering  ofiers  were  made  tm- 
mediately  on  their  arrival^  and  in  consequence  of 
which  they  can  away  from  our  service^  and  were 
employed  by  ship-builders  and  others^  in  spite  of 
a  law  to  the  contrary. 

The  markets  of  Montreal  are  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  all  kinds  of  provisions,  which  are  sold 
much  cheaper  than  at  Quebec  or  Three  Rivers ; 
large  supplies  are  brought  in  every  winter  from 
the  States,  particularly  cod-fish,  which  is  packed 
in  ice  and  conveyed  in  sleighs  from  Boston.  Hay 
and  wood  are  sold  in  the  Place  d'Armes.  Two 
newspapers  are  printed  weekly  at  Montreal ;  the 
Gazette,  and  Canadian  Courant,  both  on  Monday 
afternoon. 

From  Montreal  to  La  Chine  is  a  turnpike  road 
about  seven  or  eight  miles  in  length.    This  is  the 
only  turnpike  in  Lower  Canada,  and .  the  road  is 
not  very  well  kept  up  for  the  toll  that  is  demand- 
ed ;  fourpence  is  charged  for  a  horse,  and  eight- 
pence  for  a  horse  and  chaise ;  but  for  a  subscrip- 
tion of  one  or  two  dollars  per  annum  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  island  may  be  exempted  from  the 
daily  toll.     A  great  traffic  is  maintained  on  this 
road  by  the  carters,  who  carry  all  the  goods  for 
the  upper  country  from^  Montreal  to  La  Chine, 
where  they  are  put  on  board  batteaux. 

For  the  first  mile  or  two  out  of  town,  the  road 
passes  partly  over  a  common,  which  is  banning 
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to  Jbe  enclosed   and  cultivated.      After  passing 
through    the  turnpike,  the  road  proceeds  up  a 
«teep  ascent,  and  continues  along  a  lofty  height 
for  nearly  four  miles,  when  it  descends  rather 
abruptly,  and  passes  again  over  a  low,  flat  coun- 
try, until  it  reaches  La  Chine,  which  is  situated 
along .  the  shore  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.     The 
road  is  lined .  with  the  houses  and   farms  of  the 
Habitans,  and  along  the  height  the  eye  wanders 
with  pleaure  over  an  extensive  cultivated  valley, 
bordered  by  the  St.  Lawrence,   which  disappears 
amidst  the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees,  while  a  small 
serpentine  stream,  meanders  prettily  through  the 
fields.    This  low  coqntry  was,  ages  ago,  probably, 
a  part  of  the  river,  and  the  high  land  along  which 
the  turnpike  road  now  runs  was  most  likely  the 
boundary  within  which  it  was  confined.     Its  fiat 
and  marshy  spit  aflFords  some  foundation  for  this 
conjecture.    There  is  another  road  to  La  Chine 
which  winds  along  the  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  passes  the  rapids  of  St.  Louis,  situated  about 
half  way.     It  is  about  a  league  longer  than  the 
turnpike  road.     I  was  told  that  a  few  years  ago, 
before  the  road  was  made,  it  was  nearly  a  day's 
journey  for  carts  to  go  from  Montreal  to  La  Chine. 
The  road  is  certainly  now  in  a  better  condition, 
but  there  is  still  room  for  improvement. 

La  Chine  is    delightfully  situated   upon    the 
banks  of  the  river.     It.  is  of  considerable  extent, 
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in  inqseqiicnce  of  the  houses  being  %iiilt  in  Use 
Bapae  stag^g  ODaDnsr  a^  Kbf  other  aoiall  aBltie* 
mfots  in  Canside,  whese  the  'dwellioga  ere  eegn^ 
lated  by  the  ettuations cf  .thefarms^  and  aie«tUan 
ibroied  into  an  esoemhliige  n(  hpusoi  laid  got  i« 
jtreels.    All  the  goods  and  AenohandiM  eent  io 
Upper  Canada  are  esiboKked  at  ithis  vilVig»»  te 
jaliiGh  they  «re  oarted  frm  Montreri^  oa  therapids 
of  St  Lo^iB  jarcvent  vesads  fyan  passing  up  the 
river  jfrooti  .that  eity •    The  gooda  me  put  on  baasd 
lacige  batteauiy  or  flatrbottoined  bo^ts,  eadh  jaf 
mkAsh  is  m^rjfM  by  four  «MOiiad  atgnide^  wfa^ 
mske  use  of  paddlt^  pod  loa^  pola^  as  theidqpth 
or  cApidiyty  of  the  etjnssnt  m^niees.    A  ^ntlcmaa 
of  the  mme  qf  QvQt,  irho  i^^dea  aft  LaChMi^ 
is  the  o^nfa-  of  the  taUramL,  and  sbippv  of  the 
g9pds  for  the  «Mr^8«ts>  ivtdio  pey  him  fneig|ht  fiosr 
t)afi  tr^n^rtaCm  pf  their  mecdiandize.  Upwaods 
qf  StQ  hsttwux  pre  .employed  in  the  voyage  to  and 
^ooi  ICiog^tpn^  on  Xjsjc/e  Ortfasi^  10  the  course  e£ 
t^  yepr.    ]Vfr. Grrat  also shipa  off  diegoods  fee 
^h^  Nprtbnwe^t  i?A9rQhsi|ts  ia  lasge  bad;:  eanoea 
belonging  to  the  Coflopsoy;  tiiese  goods,  vhich 
jcon^st  pf  j^wmons^  doth^   blankets^  fowlingi» 
pj^q^j  ppw<^  wd  shot,  and  other  articles  (at  thf 
}v^Wi  trade^  pee  eaccbpngad  for  furs. 

Between  49  apd  50  .ceuoesi  deeply  ladeo  loth 
th^  above  artides^  and  navigated  by  CanadisD  aad 
Ij^dJAA  yoy^gf^w^j  aiv  di^pfttched  in  the  courae  of 
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tlM  wffAng  frMA  Lg  GIme,  amk  proceni  i;^  tiM  | 

Oataouais,  or  Grand  River^  through  npids^  and  ^ 

over  p^rlagei or  carryiog-plwes^  mte  LdceNqiis- 
aiiij^.     FiM»  (ihflnc^  tbay  fiass  through  Riviere  ^ 

deiFnRi^ii>  ioko  Lake  Hurony  and;  airire  at  the  j^ 

Cbnpaary'a  pest  in  Lake  Superior^  frooi  whenoe  '  ^ 

AMgeodaamaAerweidilnmportedtotheLikeof  '\ 

tfieWoodS)  and  distribiiled  to  the  ievaral  tiedmg  -^ 

peit%  far  in  the  interior  of  the  continent* 

The  ^ovemoieet  stetes  belonging  to  the  Indam  . 

<itpartmeirt  am  lept  at   La  €hine,    nnder    the  '  I 

eeie  of  Mr.  Hawdoo,  thia  8tofe4beeper  genenaL  J 

About  SO  batteaoy  hMtn  with  ladbn  pieMntsy 
era  dispatched  evefy  spn^g  to  Kngaton,  York, 
Nkigafa,  and  other  poats  bdongiog  to  the  king 
in  l^per  Onada,  as  far  aa  Lake  St.  Joseph'a, 
near  Miehilli md^inah  9  where  alor^keepers  and 
eleAs  reride^  (09  the  delivery  of  the  pmenta  in 
their  respective  districts.  The  presents  are  de» 
fivered  oat  eif  the  storeaat  La  Ghine^  by  an  order 
from  Sir  John  JohnaoD,  wbe  is  the  sopertntendant* 
general  of  the  fisdian  department  They  consist 
ehie%  of  the  foHowiag  artidesj  Smlet  and  blue 
doft;  stroodsi  Molton>  bfenketa  of  various  sizea; 
irlshlmeoi  ftaMil;  Rvnaand  EkigKsh  sheeting;- 
hata;  leoedeeata;  rifles  and  fiswliag-piecea ;  pow« 
dsr^  shot,  and  flints ;  8words>  spears»  harpoons^  h 

h(Mk9^  and  fishing-finea ;  copper  and  tin  kettiea  a  !( 

vtraoffian^  looking*^ lasass ;  pins>  needles^  tapes» 
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thready  &c.;    scissars^  kDives^  nests  of   trunks, 
boxe9^  &c. 

In  the  stores  I  also  saw  upwards  of  twenty 
pieces  of  fine  French  cambric,  a  quantity  of  tea, 
Jews*  harps,  razors,  &c.  the  remains  of  former  re- 
quisitions, but  which  are  not  now  delivered  out. 
Articles  of  that  description  seldom  or  never  reached 
the  Indians,  being  much  oftener  used  by  the 
store-keepers  and  agents  of  the  Indian  depart- 
ment  for  their  own  families.  .The  great  abuses 
which,  formerly  existed  in  that  branch  of  the 
public  service  were  shameful,  but  are  now  greatly, 
abolished. .  The  former  enormous  requisitions  are 
also  reduced  to  little  more  than  iO^OOOl.  for  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada ;  and  together  with  the  salaries 
of  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  IncUan  department 
the  expenses  do  not  amount  to  half  the  sum  stated 
by  Mr.  Weld  in  1 796,  which  he  computed  at  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds. 

Opposite  to  La  Chine  stands,  the  Indian  village 
of  Cachenonaga.  Its  inhalntants,  who  amount  in 
all  to  1 200,  are  descended  from  the  Agniers,  one  of 
the  Iroquois  nations,  who,  though  bitter  enemies  to 
the  French,  were,  by  the  indefatigable  zeal  and 
abilities  of  the  Jesuits,  partly  civilized,  and  coa^ 
verted  to  the  Christian  faith.  They  were  originally 
settled  at  La  Prairie ;  but  the  land  produdng  very 
indifferent  maize,  they  removed  to  Sault  St.  Louis, 
and  from  thence  to  the  situation  they  now  occupy. 
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I  took  the  opportunity  during  my  stay  at  La 
Chine  of  visiting  these  Indians,  and  in  company 
with  Mr;  Hawdon  went  over  to  the  village*  We 
saw  very  few  men,  but  plently  of  squaws,  who  were 
dressed  in  their  dirty  blankets,  lugging  their  chiU 
dren  abouti  or  sitting  down  on  the  ground  in  groups, 
laughing  and  chatting  with  each  other.  Idleness 
reigned  in  every  part  of  the  village ;  nor  could  I  find 
either  man,  woman,  or  child  employed  at  any  sort  of 
work,  though  I  looked  into  many  of  their  houses. 
Their  habitations  are  dirty,  miserable,  and  desti- 
tute of ,  furniture ;  and  the  whole  village,  which  is 
divided  into  two  or  three  streets,  presents  a  most 
forlorn  and  wretched  appearance.  Among  some 
of  the  groups  of  women  I  noticed  three  or  four 
European  children  with  light  hair,  whom  they 
were  nursing,  and  was  informed,  that  they  fre- 
quently adopted  the  natural  ofiipring  of  the  white 
people,  whenever  the  latter  abandoned  them. 

Such  instances,  I  think,  may  serve  to  show  the 
fondness  of  the  Indian  women  for  children,  and 
indeed  no  mothers  can  appear  more  tender  of  their 
offtpring  than  they  do.  It  is  an  amiable  trait  in 
their  character,  and  must  make  the  Europeans 
blush  for  that  fiilse  pride  and  inhumanity  which 
induce  them  to  forsake  their  chiklren. 

We  saw  several  handsome  Indian  women,  with 

.fine  black  hair  and  light  olive  complexions,  tinged 

with  the  bloom  of  bealtb>  who  only  required  a  be- 
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ixming  drtm,  iofllttd  cf  fkbmr  dktf  (blattfcttiy  to 
nahc  thMtt  dyal  our Egroyqim  femrffli.  lohjctrod 
one  of  th^  little  girk,  abootMvan  jmr^ioHly  with 
Kunelftitqg  in  ber  armt  lihioh  .abe  SMsitd  te  ke 
Horsing.;  gnd  was  going  io  ;lwk  Jrt  it  i«JMS  Ae 
mn  awny^  and  Ud  it  iwdfer  iMor  jbfapfctt  m  if 
aflfatfaed :  HfxiQ  which  I  im  jJBky  hcr«  aiiA  foiwd 
it  was  a  dotf,:plamd  upon  altitfe  ona^  Aoorii,  aad 
handi^  up  with  Uttk  iMeimtaf  fiobuffad  eaMm« 
HI  csact  imitalioii  of  thennanner  in  fwhidi  the  fai- 
dian  mommi  nurae-  their  ehildnn.  I  HSsaH  it  Ae 
xTa<2/e  boards  bemuae  it  aennes  that  tpnopoaa  fvbcn 
theefaild  is  reatleas  Ar  tetter  ihaa  ihe  fiogliah 
cradle;  it  being  tiw  pfactiaete^u^prnd  k!hya 
atfing  from  the  bcaocb  of  A(ti»e,arifaali^«{fthQir 
wigwun^  and  awing  it  badbwawhwrf  fawmriaJtll 
-the  child  fidls  asLoBp. 

We  called  on  Mr.'Vflnfelaan,  ithe  mr6  j^f  4he 
village^  under  whoae  care  the  Indiana  we  ^lnaa^ 
Jle  Urns  in  a  tdbrahte  licnise  a^pthiiiig  ji  ^imall 
ohapd,  in  which  aaovioe  ia  tiepilarly  parfoimid 
by  him  on  fiundajfa  mid  /eatiwlk  The  liidiiits 
iwho  faappento  be  at  home,ftttaQl  with  tfMJrivijres 
and  diHdren,  and  bdiave  tin  0  fvejiff  ampin^l  mA 
'becoming  OMinner.  The  WMaen  .partimlariyjie 
solemn  and  4^out  in  thair  dttportmeiitf  md  Me 
istrongly  attached  to  the  Hdly  Vligin,  !for  wbom 
they  seem  to  faaire  a^remankuble  .wnenitioB.  TkKf 
haw  .good  voicea^  aiMl/aiiig  their  indtan  bpiQW  in 


Mr  agreeable  imnifer*  While  we  iverti  <vtewiog 
the  ohapd^  oM of  the squawabad oeetoion* to pua 
thiDug|»  it  to  the  otti^s  houae :  she  went  up-tti  the 
altar,. orosaedhenrif^  euttaiedi  andpasied  on. 

Mr.  Vanfdion  ia*  a  moat  re8t>eetable  yoiia^ 
pifieat^  andrattenda  wilh  much  diligenoe  to  the  im«» 
(laovenieiit  of  the  IiidiaiiS4  Hlateotheii  at  Qoebee 
ia  an.  advocate  of  some  eaaineoee.  In  the  course 
of  our  walL  thmugb  die  village  we  met-  the  Che^ 
vdier  Lorimier,  ao  old  French  gentlemani  who 
resideci  as  an  interpreter  for  governtrient,  who 
aUowa'  him  lOO/»  per  aunum^  He  was>  an.  ofHcier 
in  the  French  army  at  the  conqoest  of  the  a>uiv» 
try ;  and  in  the  American  war  commanded  a^  d^ 
tadhment  cf  Indiana^  with  vrfiem  he  aaairaUated 
hiowelf  se  closely  in  manners^  that  he  gained  itheir 
affections  and  married<«e  of  their  women.  At Jto 
death  he  married  a^  French  lady  of  La  Chine,. who 
alsor<Uede  few  years  After;  when  such  washtspaiw 
tiality  iw  the:  Indiansj.  that  he  married  another  of 
their  women^  with  whom  he  now«  lives;  By  hia 
ibme  wftvea  he  haa*  had  sflverai  ohildfen:  oaei  of 
themjtfryoong  man^  carrieaon  the  fnr.  taadfeuno^g 
thelndkna  in  the  vjciaitjik ofi  Lak&UcMniseefttngi 
Early  ia  1S08^  yotmgi  Lorimiefy  andi  hisr  partaep 
set-out  with isb party  of  lodiwspfioni  Cacibenonaga 
iqpon  thrir  aanuaLtmffia»^  %:  tfae^  timr  th^  aa^ 
rived.ini.tba  interior- of»  the  oonntry^ifaekpfovisiniia 
grew  shwt^in  coMecpieticQoC  the^tnemu^apfMh 
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tites  of  the  Indians,  who  had  secretly  consomed 
more  than  their  allowance*  It  being  the  month 
of  February,  the  stiow  still  on  the  ground,  and 
they  several  hundred  miles  from  any  settlement, 
they  were  in  a  short  time  reduced  to  absolute  star- 
vation. The  Indians,  of  whom  there  were  nearly 
twenty,  all  perished  in  a  few  days,  and  only  Lori* 
mier  and  his  partner  were  left.  They  travelled  as 
fast  as  they  were  able  through  the  woods  to  the 
nearest  post,  hollaing  as  they  went  along,  hoping 
to  meet  with  some  straggling  parties  of  Indians 
who  might  be  hunting.  For  seven  days  these  un* 
fortunate  men  subsisted  only  upon  their  shot  belts, 
which  they  moistened  with  soap  and  sucked.  At 
length  they  were  so  much  exhausted  that  they 
could  proceed  no  further,  and  laid  themselves 
down^  fully  expecting  never  to  rise  again  alive. 
They  still  endeavoured,  as  well  as  they  were  able, 
to  shout  and  holla,  but  not  a  human  being  pre- 
sented himself  .to  their  longing  eyes,  in  that  dreary 
and  immeasurable  wilderness.  How  long  they  lay 
in  that  famished  state  they  knew  not,  as  they  were 
insensible  when  discovered  by  a  hunting  party  of 
Indians  and  Canadians,  who  by  mere  accident 
passed  the  veiy  spot  where  they  lay.  It  was  a  most 
providential  circumstance,  for  they  had  never  heard 
the  shouts  of  Lorimier  ai^d  his  companion ;  yet 
when  they  were  restored  to  their  senses  they  could 
not  be  convinced-  but  they  were  hollaing  very 
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loud,  80  much  were  they  exhausted  by  their  suf* 
ferings.  Lorimier  arrived  at  Three  Rivers  about 
six  months  afterwards,  while  I  was  in  that  town : 
he  had  perfectly  recovered ;  but  his  partner  was 
obliged  to  remain  behind,  being  too  weak  to  per- 
form the  journey.  Notwithstanding  their  hanl- 
•hips,  I  understand  they  procured  that  season 
above  700/.  worth  of  furs. 

The  Indians  of  Cachenonaga  cultivate  a  little 
com,  and  breed  hogs  and  poultry ;  but  the  princi- 
pal part  of  them  subsist  upon  hunting  and  fishing. 
A  chief  resides  among  them  called  Captain  Tho- 
mas :  his  house  is  but  little  better  furnished  than 
the  rest,  and  he  is  a  very  drunken  character.  The 
qld  Iroquois  chief.  Captain  John,  of  the  Mohawk 
village  in  Upper  Canada,  whom  I  have  before 
mentioned,  played  a  very  cunning  trick  upon  his 
countrymen  at  Cachenonaga,  when  he  came  down 
to  La  Chine  to  receive  his  presents  from  Mr.  Haw- 
don.  He  was  over  at  Cachenonaga  very  often, 
where  he  frequently  got  drunk  with  his  friend 
Captain  Thomas  and  other  Indians.  His  son  Peter, 
afine  lad,  was  repeatedly  going  after  him  to  get  him 
away  from  their  company,  but  old  John  would 
continually  give  him  the  slip.  We  afterwards 
found  that  he  had  given  his  countrymen  pieces  of 
old  letters,  pretending  that  they  were  orders  from 
Sir  John  Johnson  upon  the  store-keeper  general 
for  goods,  which  they  might  receive  if  they  would 
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give  him  some  ruoi.  The  simpletont  took  the  hits 
of  jnper^  which  tfacy  could  not  read,  aad  gaw  the 
sly  old  chief  «  quantity  of  liquor  in  proyorti«n  to 
the  value  of  the  articlea  whidi  he  sMd  thejr  wese 
to  have.  A  few  days  after  some  of  then  eame  over 
to  Mr.  Hawdoa  fox  hats>  Uankets^  aod  ftmliag^- 
pieces^  and  were  much  disappoioted  when  thef 
found  themselves  so  completely  doped;  though 
the  Indian  delights  in  a  stratagen ! 

Captain  John  is  about  sixty  years  old.  la  the 
American  wi(r  he  served  under  Sir  John  Johnson, 
and  was  the  most  active  and  courageous  Indian 
leader  in  the  British  service.  like  most  of  his 
countrytnen,  he  presents  a  singular  oompound  of 
good  and  bad  qualities,  though  I  believe  iVie  latter 
arise  only  from  his  fondness  for  ardent  spirits*.  He 
is  strcmgly  attached  taour  government,  from  whom 
he  receives  captain*s  half-pay  and  allowancea^  he* 
sides  considerable  pcesents  every  year  for  himself 
and  &mily.  He  called  upon  us  one  daj(  duniig 
my  stay  at  Mr.  H&wdon*s :  we  had  jusfc  Aned,.  and 
the  wine  was  on  the  table*  Mr.  Hawdon  invited 
him  to  stay  and  take  some;  to  which. he  readily 
consisted.  "  My  son^**  says  he>  as  he  tasted  the 
Madeira  wine>  which  from  its  colour  he  ai  firat 
sight  took  for  rum»  *'  have,  you  notgpt  snwfithinf 
stronger?**  Mr.  Hawdon  repUed  iathe  xiepJ^n^ 
not  being  willing  to  encourage  him  ia  drinking 
spiriU.    Johflti  after  making  a  wry  &oe»  diank.  it 
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4iff:   k  hcweyor  wnnwd  him,   I  suppose,  more 
than  he  expected,  for  be  began  to  push  tbe  bottle 
about  pretty  fredy,  and  got  into  a  very  ^;ood  ho- 
mour.    He  then  entertained  us  with  an  account  of 
aonie  of  his  campaigns  during  the  American  war ; 
aoad  of  d»e  singular  manner  in  which  he  had  both 
hia  anais  broke*    He  was  employed  with  other  In- 
jdians  at  Fort  Stanwix,    One  day  he  and  a  party, 
among  whom  was  Captain  Brandt,  set  out  upon  an 
expedition  dirott^  tbe  woods :   John  got  drunk 
and  fell  asleep,  during  which  Brandt  and  the  rest 
of  the  party  left'hfm.    No  sooner  was  John  awake 
iban  be  fell  in  with  a  party  of  Americans  who  had 
been  jnllaging  a  camp;  he  immediately  daahed' 
In  amongst  them,  sword  in  band,  thinking  bis 
party  most  be  near  him.    Tbe  American  officer 
wishing  to  spare  him,  would  not  suffer  the  soMters 
to  fire,  and  ordered  them  to  secure  him  without 
iejury.    John»  however,  continued  to  lay  about 
him  on  all  sidas  with  the  fury  of  a  madman^  set- 
ting up  tbe  war  who^,  and  shouting  for  his  party 
to  join  Urn.    The  offioer  was  therefore.obliged  to 
Mder  bia  snen  la  fire,  and  John  was  ia)mediately 
shot  through  both  bis  arms,  wbicAi  fell  useless  by 
bis  ode.    He  ma  then  swuned,  and  two  men  left 
to  gnani  bun,  whOe  tbe  rest  n^robed  to  a  fort  in 
the  MiglibourhMd.    By  this  time  the  ehief  had 
mcomrtd  h»(rif»  and  tbe  fumes  of  theliqoor  bud 
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evaporated :  finding,  therefore^  that  his  legs  were 
free,  though  his  arms  were  of  no  use  to  him,  being 
both  broken,  he  took  to  his  heels,  and  bounded 
into  the  thickest  part  of  the  forest  with  the  nim- 
bleness  of  the  deer.    The  two  soldiers  fired,  but 
missed  him  ;  and  the  next  day  John  arrived  at  the 
English  camp,  where  he  got  his  wounds  dressed, 
and  soon  recovered  to  take  signal  vengeance  on 
his  enemies.  .  He  then  related  another  anecdote, 
which  drew  tears  from   his  eyes,  respecting  the 
narrow  escape  which  he  and  a  British  officer  had, 
with  a  party  of  Indians  each,  of  destroying  one 
another  by  mistake.     The  British  officer  hap- 
pened to  be  dressed  in  green,  like  some  of  the 
Americans ;  and  while  skirmishing  in  the  woods 
the  two  parties  came  suddenly  upon  each  other. 
John  and  the  officer  immediately  presented  their 
rifles,  and  were  on  the  point  of  firing,  when  the 
latter  fortunately  called  out,    "  Is  that   Captain 
John  ?"     He  was  answered  in  the  afiirmative,  just 
in  time  to  save  their  lives ;  another  moment  would 
have  been  too  late ;  for,  as  the  old  chief  declared, 
while  the  big  tear  rolled  down  his  sun-burnt  chedL, 
«*  Both  must  have  died  !     Both  were  good  shots/* 
Captain  Ferguson  of  the  Canadian  fendbles  as- 
sured me,  that  what  Captain  John  had  related  of 
himself  was  strictly  correct ;  and  he  added,  that 
the  old  chief  could  never  speak  of  the  latter  dr* 
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cumstance  without  tears,  when  he  reflected  how 
near  he  was  shooting  his  friend,  and  being  shot 
by  him. 

Captain  John  declared  to  us  that  he  suffered 
uncommon  hardships  during  that  war,  often  lying 
on  the  ^are  ground  in  winter-time  with  no  other 
covering  than  an  old  ragged  shirt,  with  which  in 
wet  weather  he  was  also  obliged  to  keep  his  rifle 
dry.  John  is  said  to  have  been  when  young,  the 
handsomest  and  most  warlike  chief  in  the  British 
service ;  he  boasted  of  the  number  of  American 
officers  whom  he  had  slain ;  and  concluded  with 
saying,  *^  Ah,  my  son,  I  long  to  smell  gun-powder 
again  before  I  die !'"  *  His  son  Peter  dresses  in 
the  English  style,  and  in  good  clothes ;  he  speaks 
English  well,  and  bears  an  excellent  character : 
except  his  complexion  he  has  very  little  of  the  In- 
dian about  him.  Captain  John  has  also  a  daughter, 
who  resides  with  him  at  the  Mohawk  village  near 
Kingston.  She  dresses  in  the  Indian  style ;  but 
always  in  the  best  manner,  with  silver  ornaments 
and  fine  scarlet  cloth.  She  is  said  to  be  very  hand- 
some, and  some  years  ago  attracted  the  attention 
of  a  Mr.  C  ,  who  had  the  delivery  of  the  In- 
dian presents  at  La  Chine.  She  was  attached  to 
bim,  and  expected  he  would  have  married  her : 

*  The  old  chief  has  unfortunately  for  the  happiness  of 
the  two  countries  realized  his  wish. 
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Qoder  tfast  inpraMmn  she  aaerifiocd  her  virtneat 
tlK  shrioe  of  lo¥e«  Whctllar  or  not  be  pwiMBi 
her  marriage  I  have  never  heard ;  bat  after  aiie 
was  brought  to  bed  of  a  child  by  him,  findicg  that 
he  would  not  oon^Iy  with  that  otremcMij,  abe 
armed  bcradf  witha  faraoe  of  piatob^aiid  for  a lon^ 
thne  watched  for  Um  at  lia  Chine>  t)uimkiring  tft 
take  his  life  for  hia  perfidy  to  her.  He  though 
proper  to  keep  out  of  the  w^  till  hor  anger  cooled^ 
and  she  returned  to  Upper  Canada.  Her  iinttdi«» 
hi  fover  died  a  short  time  after  in  the  Hotel  Dicn 
of  Montreal,  having  lost  Ins  ansea  in 
it  is  said^  of  having  been  (aa  he  thoogftt) 
sary  to  the  death  of  anafficer  of  the  6th  rqginieot^ 
who  was  killed  in  a  doe/,  and  to  ^om  Vie  haA 
been  second.  The  officer  was  tbofc  in  the  knee:^ 
and  the  doctors  conld  not  tell  whether  auf  part  of 
the  cloth  had  enteral  with  the  ball:  aome  were  of 
opinioo  it  had,  and  others  that  it  had  not.  While 
tfa^  dispoted  a  mortificatiGn  enaaed,  and  the  par 
tient  died  1  Mr.  C '  ■  ■  >,  looking  vpon  hioaaelf  aa 
a  participator  in  the  melancholy  event  vAMx  had 
deprived  him  of  his  friend,  took  it  so  mudai  to 
heart,  that  he  became  deranged  in  lua  mind^  and 
died  ahortly  after. 

The  post  road  of  Lower  Canada  eatenda  nearif 
to  the  line  between  the  two  provinces,  about  forty 
miles  ffODi  La  Chine:  bnt  the  road  from  thence 
to  Kingston,  in  Upper  Canada,  is  extremely  bad 
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kk  fome  {jlaccB ;  being  through  swamps  and  mo« 
nisse«  in  the  woods,  which  render  it  frequently 
impassable.  In  winter  time,  when  covered  witli 
snow,  it  is  an  excellent  road ;  but,  in  aummer,  tra- 
vdkrs  generdly  proceed  by  water  from  La  Chine 
in  the  hatteaujc  whi<di  are  setting  off  almost  erery 
week. 

I  remained  at  Dillon's  hotel,  Montreal,  about 
a  week,  waiting  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  at  St  John's 
to  tske  me  across  Lake  Oiamplain.  It  was  eariy 
io  November,  and  the  snow  fell  in  abundance  for 
fewo  or  three  days ;  during  wfaid)  the  carides  were 
driven  in  the  streets.  Several  Roman  Catholic 
funerals  passed  before  the  door  of  the  hotel  during 
my  sl^y  t  they  were  more  or  less  splendid  accord* 
ing  to  the  circumstances  of  the  deceased.  The  first 
I  saw  was  but  indifferently  attended :  at  the  bead 
marched  an  old  man  in  his  common  habitant  dresa, 
carrying  something  like  a  pestle  and  mortar ;  nest 
to  him  was  a  little  boy  dressed  in  a  black  hood  or 
eowt  over  a  white  surplice,  which  partly  covered 
a  Mack  cloth  petticoat.  He  carried  a  wooden  cross 
about  four  tiroes  taller  than  himself.  After  him 
eame  tiie  priest  dressed  in  the  same  style,  with 
the  addition  of  two  long  pieces  of  white  doth 
edged  with  black,  each  of  which  terminated  at  the 
bottom  with  a  square  piece  marked  with  a  cross^ 
and  hung  down  before  him  from  his  shoulders. 
The  body  was  supported  by  ibur  aoen,  and  fol- 
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lowed  by  two  or  three  people  iu  their  usual  dress  i 
the  coffin  was  of  common  deal,  not  painted,  and 
partly  covered  with  a  shabby  pall. 

The  next  funeral  which  I  saw  was  of  a  superior 
description,  and  was  attended  by  four  priests,  ten 
boys,  one  beadle,  and  three  men  carrying  a  wooden 
box  and  wax  tapers.  The  coffin,  however,  waa  of 
common  deal  unpainted ;  but  supported  on  a  bier, 
and  carried  by  four  men.  An  indifferent  pall  was 
thrown  over  it,  and  four  men  on  each  side  carried 
wax  tapers.  They  were,  I  suppose,  in  the  capacity 
of  pall-bearers ;  but  neither  they  nor  the  mourners 
behind  were  dressed  in  any  other  than  their  usual 
ck>thes*  The  priests  and  boys  were  dressed  as  be- 
fore  ;  but  instead  of  a  large  wooden  cross  Ihey  novir 
carried  a  silver  one,  fixed  upoa  a  long  black  staff. 

It  was  a  curious  circumstance,  that  while  the 
snow  was  falling  in  the  streets  I  was  plagued  in- 
doors with  the  ffies.  These  troublesome  companions 
are  seldom  driven  away  by  the  cold  in  Canada,  benig 
kept  alive  by  the  heat  of  the  stoves.  From  this  it 
ihay  be  easily  conceived  how  little  the  inhabitants 
suffer  from  the  severity  of  their  climate. 

A  sloop  having  at  length  arrived  at  St.  John's^ 
the  master  came  to  Montreal  to  procure  freight ; 
upon  which  I  took  the  opportunity  of  engaging  a 
passage  in  his  vessel  to  Skenesborough. 

KND  OF  THB  FIRST  VOI.UMB* 
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